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PREFACE. 


o The author of these lectures (his audience must have 
found them equally instructive and delightful) has asked 
me to write a few words of preface to his volume. He 
has old claims upon my friendship and regard, which make 
it impossible for me to plead my ineompetency. There 
is, I suppose, no Englishman living who can speak with 
anv show of authority on the subject of these lectures, the 
Yaisuava poetry of Bengal in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of our era. To me at least, the perusal 
of my friend’s book has been an introduction to a world 
only hitherto known to me by hearsay and (partly) by 
vague memories of hymns sung to me in my distant 
childhood in Calcutta. I was half inclined to refuse a task 
for which I can plead no special fitness. On second 
thoughts, however, it seems to me that there are two 
matters of which I can speak in such fashion as may 
possibly be of use to readers of this book. 

"When I mention two different- subjects of which I 
might write without excessive presumption, 1 am thinking 
of two classes of readers into whose hands these lectures 
will probably fall. These are, firstly, European readers who 
know little of the special Hindu beliefs of Bengal and to 
whom Chaitanya Deva is but a name. Secondly, there are 
those who, being themselves Bengalis or having spent 
many years in Bengal, will regard the poetry of which 
the author treats as a branch, a delightful and truly 
indigenous branch, of a literature with which they are 
already familiar. To the latter, let me in anticipation 
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apologise for a quite summary and elementary account of 
the place of Chaitanya in the religion and literature of 
Bengal. 

Dr. Nicol Macnicol has recently published an admir- 
able conspectus of the Theistie elements in Hinduism from 
the Vedic to the Muhammadan Period. I might very welf 
refer Western readers of this book to Dr. Macnicol’s 
work, specially as it is in part based upon the Bay Sahib’s 
excellent History of Bengali Language and Literature. 
But since these lectures may well be read by many who 
have not occasion or opportunity to peruse books on Hindu- 
ism, a brief account of the reform of Chaitanya may be 
interesting and useful to such readers. 

> The Theism of Bengal has for the most part found its 
spiratiou in the mystic theme of the desire of the human 
soul to commune with the Divine Essence, personified in 
the div ine hero Krishna, regarded as an Incarnation of 
Vishnu. It was thought that the creature might crave for 
union with the Creator in such fashion as Kadhit, the 
favourite of Krishna’s joyous youth, craved for her lord 
and lover. Vaisnava mysticism adopted romantic songs 
of the loves of the deified pair as the expression of the 
pain and rapture of the soul separated from God and yet 
ever conscious of and yearning for his infinite perfection 
and love. So early as the twelfth ce ntury, a Bengali, the 
famous Jay a Dova , composed the Gil" Govindu, the song 
of the divine Cowherd. To the devout Vaisnava, the 
whole poem, unique for its soft and languorous style in 
Sanskrit literature, is an allegory of the soul striving to 
^ escape from the distraction and allurement of the senses 
$ t° find peace and rest in mystical union with God. It 
is in the twelfth century that the Indian mind developed 
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a doctrine of passionate personal devotion and bhakti, 
or faith towards an incarnate deity. It was, apparently, 
an evolution from the earl ier system of Yoga, — the study 
of means for the absorption of the soul into the divine 
Essence, a system which was itself a popular modification 
of philosophical Pantheism. It was a doctorine which in 
so many ways resembles the passionate personal love of 
the Christian for his Redeemer that it has been suggested 
that it was an adaptation tu Indian conditions of life 
and thought of Christian teaching. 

Later, Vidyapati Thakur, in the Maithili dialect of 
Behar, and Chandidas, in Bengali, wrote of the same 
theme. Both lived in the days when Eastern India suffer- 
ed cruelly from Mughal raids. Both dwelt wistfully on 
God’s love for man and man’s love for God, as typified in 
the immortal tale of the long separation and final reunion 
of Krishna and his mortal counterpart Radha. The lyrical 
poems which recounted Radha’s wail of love and separation 
became the hymns of believers who deplored their sever- 
ianee from God. Their religion was one of absolute 
|surreuder of self to the divine will . 

It was only natural that the practical working"©, such 
a creed, in a climate which has itself a strong sensuous 
appeal, should vary according to the varying tempera- 
ments of its followers. It cannot be denied that in some 
cases the mystical imagery of love poems of the most 
passionate and romantic type were interpreted too literally. 
There were, those who strove to rid themselves of the 
importunacy of the senses by indulging them to the pitch 
of satiety, or persuaded themselves that the example 
set by scriptures ostensibly erotic might be followed 
without blame. It was a curious coincidence that just 
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when monastic depravity, amid other causes, produced tlu* 
Reformation of Martin Luther, there was born in Nadiya • 
in Bengal the V aisnava reformer Chaitanya. 

. It was at Gaya that Chaitanya first realised that, 
inspite of the clamour and perturbation of worldly affairs, 
of human love and ambition, there is in man’s mind a 
thirst for righteousness, only to be adequately expressed by 
an ardent personal love for God. For him, God wa~ 
Krishna, liis affection for his creatures best expressed in 
the old legend of his love for Radha. The tale was to be 
interpreted in a strictly spiritual sense, as an expression, 
in terms easily understood by all men and all women in a 
land where marital and parental love are more than usually 
strong, of the desire of the Creator that his creatures 
should cleave to Him only in the hope of salvation, of the 
love of the creature for infinite perfection in the Creator. 
A devout follower of Chaitanya has said that the reformer 
"showed in his character, and preached to the world, the 
purest morality as an accompaniment of spiritual improve- 
ment.” Morality, Chaitanya and his devout followers 
believe, is a necessary result of Haiti, of the passionate 
belief s.nd love of the devout soul. 

The religion of Chaitanya still lives and flourishes in 
Bengal, and Mr. Sen’s lectures give a vivid and most 
interesting description of its expression in Bengali litera- 
ture during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Its influences may be seen in modern writings not directly 

— — : ; — : ; _ “ 

V aisnava in import. The old passionate desire for union 

with God is still expressed in verses that do not indeed 

mention the name of Krishna and Radha, but employ the 

old imagery, sensuous in form but mystical iu meaning. 

As Mr. 'R. M . Frazer has said, “five hundred years have 
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passed away since Chaitanya spread a faith in the saving 
grace of Krishna throughout the land. Nevertheless, 
down to the present day, the same spirit that inspired 
Chaitanya continues still to dwell among his followers." 
Not only among his foll owers docs this spirit survive, 
the teaching of Chaitanya has inspired all Bengali litera- 
ture since his dry. Its traces may be detected in the 
religious writings of Banki mchaudra Cha tter jce the nove- 
list, and in the exquisite mystical verses of Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Hence the lectures here reproduced are an 
essential chapter in the history of Bengali literature, and 
may be read with profit by western admirers of Bengali 
writers of our time. 

So much I have ventured to say by way of rapid 
introduction for the benefit of Western readers of my 
friend’s book. May I now say a few words on a more 
technical subject for the consideration of experts in Ben- 
gali language and literature ? At p. 8 1 of his Introduc- 
tion to his “Typical Selections from Old Bengali Litera- 
ture” Mr. Sen has made some allusions to sundry quite 
tentative speculations of my own as to accent and metre 
in the Bengali Language. Metre in all languages, as 
most of us know, is a subject of much disputation, and he 
would be a rash man indeed w r ho should pretend to be 
dogmatic on the subject of the metre of a foreign lan- 
guage. Still, as Mr. Sen has quoted from my letters to him 
on the subject, letters containing mere suggestions on a 
difficult subject, I may perhaps be allowed to say, in as 
concise a form as I can compass, what my suggestions 
really are. 

I take it for granted that, in all languages, the poet 
makes use of certain audible qualities, universally recognised 
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in the speech he uses, to produce a definite and recognisable 
rhythm. Let me begin by admitting that a metrical 
rhythm can be imparted to words not written with a 
rhythmical intention, namely, by chanting them. A 
familiar instance is the prose version of the Hebrew Psalms 
commonly chanted iu Christian churches. By adding 
melody, qualities of stress, pitch and duration are imparted 
to syllables which they do not possess when spoken in an 
ordinary tone. But when we speak of metre, we mean 
somethin*; that is audible in ordinary recitation without 
the accompaniment of melody. 

In Europe we are familiar with three different kinds 
of metre. Firstly, there is the classical metre of quantity 
or comparative duration of syllabic sound. We get this 
in the metres of Greek and Latin. We find it again in 
Sanskrit literature. I am told that Panini himself, at least 
400 years before the Christian era, classified syllables as 
being plTUa, dh'f/lt't or lirnwa, each of the two former 
being roughly twice as long as that which follows. This 
is so close a parallel to the musical classification of notes 
as to inspire a suspicion that quantitative verse .must have 
been chanted. As quantitative verse is still written in 
some Indian languages, Indian scholars are in a position 
to make an authoritative analysis of quantitative metres. 
Quantitative verse, in imitation of Sanskrit metres, has been 
written in Bengali, But this is a mere matter of learned 
ingenuity, like Tennyson’s imitations of classical metres. 

Next, there is the verse in which the beat of rhythm is 
produced by the fixed word-stress of such languages as 
English. In these languages there is, no doubt, an audible 
phrasal stress, but the stress inherent in certain syllables 
is the fixed quality chosen by the poet to produce rhythm. 
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1 have no wish to go into the many vexed questions as 
what constitutes English metre, but I suppose every one 
will admit that the rhythm of English is .produced by a 
more or less regular alternation of word-stresses. 

Thirdly, there is the type of verse we find in French, 
dfhere the dominantly audible quality which constitutes 
metre is phrasal accent, whether of pitch or stress. Here, 
as in the last type, quantity does not go to the making of 
metre, though it may be deliberately used in the 
production of variety of effect. Nor is word-stress used 
in the making of rhythm. What is used is the accent 
which accompanies each phrasal unit, each group of 
words pronounced in one breath. In French, for 
example, the phrasal accent is normally on the last 
syllable of the phrase, it precedes and announces a 
pause which may be a e;esura or the end of the line In 
the latter case, it. falls on and emphasises the rhyme. The 
rhythm in this type of metre is produced by interposing 
a fixed number of more or less atonic syllables between 
the accented pause-syllables. The result is what is called 
“syllabic” verse. 

Now the question is, does Bengali verse belong to one 
or other of these types, or does it belong to a type of its 
own ? I think it will be admitted that Bengali verse is 
not quantitative verse. That is, it is not necessary that 
any given syllable, no matter what its place in the verse, 
shall be audibly ‘long’ or ‘short’. I think, too, that we 
shall all agree that Bengali verse is not stress verse, since 
word-stress is very faint in Bengali, whereas phrasal accent 
is very audible. My own suggestion is that Bengali 
phrasal accent, instead of being final as in French, is 
chiefly (though > not always) initial, and that this quality 
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is the basis of Bengali metre. I suggest, too, that there 
is also a rhyme-accent (not of course heard in prose) 
which gives prominence to the rhyme, and marks the end of 
a verse. 

I also suggest that Benga li verse is, in the technical 
sen se, “syllabic” verse, i.e... that it consists of a fixtkl 
number of nl-mms. There may be other qualities in 
Bengali verse than those which I have mentioned. In a 
conversation I once had with Sir Kabindrauath Tagore, 
he said, if I did not mistake him, that he was conscious 
of a deliberately introduced quantitative element. That 
is a matter for investigation. But it ought to be possible 
to say, definitely and at once, whether my statements as 
to the nature of Bengali rhythm are correct. 

Let us take, for example, the current heroic verse of 
Bengal, the payor metre. This normally consists of l-l 
*nkttRra* t with a oesuraor pause after the 8th nksaru. I 
say, tentatively, that there will normally be an accent 
on the first, the fifth, the ninth, and the rhyming nkaarit. 
I take an example, quite at random, from the Bengali 
version of the MahSblmrata . 

DaSarath(a) suni lave | Kamer(a) prasthan(a) 
“Ha Ram (a)” baliya, tave | tyajila paran(a). 
Purvete licliila audha \ mumr(a) e sap(a), 
Putra-Soke mariba, jiaiba mauastap(a). 

Hena-matc nrpatir(a) | ha'ila nidlian(a), 
Ayodhyar(a) ghare ghare f utliila rodan(a). 

The advantage of transliterating these lines into the 
English character is that it is possible to indicate the f a 
mute.’ I suggest that each pause is followed by a phrasal 
accent, which falls normally on the first, fifth, and ninth 
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syllables. There is also a rhyme accent (which, of course, 
is not heard in prose). Observe that these accents are not 
fixed word-stresses, but depend on the position of a. word 
in a phrase. Note, too, the eujambemeni at the fourth 
syllable in lines 2 and 8, and at the eighth syllable in 
line 4. This, I believe, is a negligence, not permitted in 
modern verse. The important point to note, however, is 
that the paj/Ur verses here cited are “syllabic” verses in 
exactly the same, sense as French alexandrines. Nay 
more, Bengali possesses an exact counterpart of the 
alexandrine in the il'trghu ckuMi, which consists of (5 + 6 
syllables, each metrical phrase /lei/initing however with a 
tonic phrasal accent, and not cone/ nil iny with an emphatic 
syllable. The rhyme accent of Bengali, however, produces 
exactly the same metrical effect as the terminal accent 
of the alexandrine. 

We have here a fixed number of nfarmix or syllables, 
the number being rendered audible by a medial ca-sura 
and a final rhyme. Whether each rhythmical unit is 
marked by an initial accent is a more doubtful point. The 
accent would probably only be heard if a reader were 
deliberately scanning tiie verse, or reading it in ap 
unintelligent and mechanical way. But it. may, neverthe- 
less, be the basis of verse. As an example of what I mean, 
I maj’ say that ordinary English blank verse is commonly 
described as being “iambic” in rhythm, that is, it consists 
of teu syllables, of which the second, fourth, sixth, eighth 
and tenth are normally stressed. But take two lines at 
random from Milton, such as — 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 
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Here, evidently, the underlying 1 scansion is understood 
and implied rather than emphasised by a reader who enjoys 
poetry. 

So, I imagine, is it with the rhythm of the payar. 
In chanting, or in scanning, the three phrasal accents 
and the rhyme accent will be audible in their conventional 
places. But when a good reader is reciting the verses, the 
acceuts will be indicated rather than dwelt upon. Once 
the norm is asserted, ouee the ear is taught that each verse 
consists of 8 + 6 aka-rat, it will be unnecessary to go 
on hammering out the rhythm. But it remains the 
basis of the verse aud is understood, if not audibly 
expressed. 

I make these suggestions with much diffidence, and 
only because, so far as I know, there is no theoretical 
account of Bengali metre in print other than statements 
of the obvious fact that Bengali verses consists of a fixed 
number of a km rax. One kind of verse differs from 
another in the number of a km rax belonging to each. For 
instance, the dirr/ha tripadi consists of 84-84-10 = 26 
aksaras, and so on. The Older of these aktarat is not a 
matter of quantity or of stress. But I think that each 
unit has an initial accent, and tiiat there is a rhyme accent 
as well. The n/afrd of Bengali verse is simply an akmra, 
no matter what its length, aud no matter how many 
consonants it contains, so that the old saying that “ Ifrusva 
Svnrer Ekmdtra, o dirr/ha xnarer din iiid/rd hay” does not 
apply to ordinary syllabic verse in Beugali. 

It will be noticed that, in transliterating the verses I 
have quoted above, I have marked mute a -/earns thus — 
(a). The brackets mean that the vowel is not normally 
pronounced in prose. The muted (a) of Bengali corresponds 
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in metrical effect (as it originally corresponded in sound) 
to the ‘mutee’ of French. I believe (I may be mistaken) 
that Sir Rabindranath Tagore has written verst’s in which 
compound consonants do the work of this final (a). 1 may 
be allowed to suggest that, a complete analysis of Bengali 
metre with copious examples is much to he desired. It 
would be well if Bengali students were to direct their 
attention to the experimental enijuiries of the Abbe 
Rousselot in determining the exact incidence of accent in 
French verse, and to such treatises as that of Dr. Eugene 
Landry on ‘The Theory of Rhythm.’ 

How the expressive rone of Bengali speech differs 
from that of other Indian languages and why its 
verse comes to he syllabic rather than based upon 
quantity or the rhythm produced by word-stresses is 
another and more difficult matter. The vocabulary of 
Bengali is partly borrowed from its parentPrakritTparrly, 
in modern times, from Sanskrit and other languages. The 
tone of voice and the phrasal accent may possibly be an 
inheritance from the aboriginal speech of the province, 
whether Dravidian, or Tibeto-Burman, or both. This is a 
matter for investigation, or even a question which can now 
never be determined. But there is no reason whatever 
why the existing facts of Bengali pronunciation and 
verse should not be analysed and described. I attach no 
particular importance to my own quite provisional and 
experimental attempt to define the working of Bengali 
rhythm. I arrived at it merely by trying to teach 
elementary Bengali to young probationers for the Civil 
Service. If I venture to state my conclusions, it is only 
to fill a gap till some competent person shall substitute 
something more accurate and authoritative. 
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Let me, with many apologies, return to the real subject 
of these prefatory words, the admirable and deeply 
interesting lectures of my friend Mr. Sen. The under- 
graduates who listened to them are to be congratulated on 
hearing for the first time an aeoount of the Vaisn^va 
poetry of their country. The world at large has only 
recently learned that Bengal has produced in our own 
time one or two men of genius. Every one has read the 
English version of the (rTtanjali with delight. Its success 
has led western readers to ask with curiosity whether 
Bengali literature has not other gems hitherto unknown 
to Europe. Some have even heard of the novels of Bankim, 
the epics and dramas of Madhusndan. But a national 
literature is not to be read only in the works of its most 
illustrious authors. It is only in Japan that a Fnsiyama 
rises in solitary grandeur out of flat plains. The 
Himalayan heights are surrounded by a vast chain of 
mountains that support the dazzling peaks above them. 
Among the summits of Bengali literature are many 
delightful valleys of spontaneous poetry, 1 vocal with the 
sound of running waters. Mr. Sen has explored these with 
diligence for many yearn, with an enthusiastic love for 
their beauties. There could be no better guide to a tract 
not well-known in Bengal itself. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall have in English, 
renderings of Mr. Sen’s charming little books taken from 
ancient poets, the tales of “ Sati,” “Plmllara,” 

1 A critical friend takes exception to my use of the word 
■“spontaneous.” But my choice of the word was quite deliberate. 
The poetry of which Mr. Sen writes belongs to a period when prose 1 
composition was not practiced, when improvisation was easy, when ■ 
verso was the most natural means of expression. " 
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“ Jadabharata,” “Vehulla” and others. In these he has 
put the essence of old legends into a delightful prose style, 
more suited perhaps to western taste than the rhymed 
verses of poets whose inspiration was sometimes mystical 
and, religious rather than literary. In the meanwhile, 
here is a learned and sympathetic account of Vaisuava 
verse by one who, in spite of his western education and 
long intercourse with western friends, remains a pious and 
convinced Hindu. His comprehension of Yaisnava poetry 
is one of the heart as well as of the head, such as a critic 
whose training has been Christian can hardly hope to 
possess. For my own part, I have read my friend’s hook 
with admiration and enjoyment, finding in it a delightful 
echo of conversations held many years ago with the kind 
and friendly Hindus among whom my youth was spent. 
It would be presumptuous in me to recommend a work of 
so much charm and erudition. It has some of the 
inevitable defects, doubtless, of an excursion into a new 
field, but I am not competent to point them out, even if 
I had the wish. 1 am quite honestly proud and pleased 
that my old friend should draw me from my retirement 
to say a few words of appreciation. He places on me a 
pleasant if unnecessary duty. “ Zap-Lai,” as the honest 
Kachari folk of Assam say, when they finish their simple 
stories. I have written enough, and gladly make way for 
the author of the following pages. If his readers do not 
eujoy his pleasant talk of his favourite poets, how shall 
they hope to understand what manner of place India is, 
how filled with ancient piety, resonant with old songs, and 
craving, in its own way, for light and leading ? 

Cambridge, lOlo. 


J. D. ANDERSON. 




INTRODUCTION. 

’The whole literature of the Vaisnavas of Bengal is 
permeated by one dominant idea — the idea of love for Cirod 
and of those visions o f Him which the mystic 'the 
pilgrim of an inward Odyssey ’ 1 is privileged to see from 
a higher plane. It emphasises the surrender of all work 
and an absolute dependence on His mercy alone, and 
relates to that stage where the warrior soul after having 
struggled life-long to reach a high uncompromising ideal, 
receives for its reward the exiled life in the Isles of 
world's desertion or, to use the imagery of a far higher 
-allusion, erueifieation and the Crown of Thorns. The 
devotee at this stage cries for mercy, and the sobbiugs 
of his soul move the Most High who comes with his 
assurance to the sufferer : 

Wfflsjsj sTftWt 3W I 

^ witter. gl w. |]" 2 

(Leave all action 3 and cling alone unto me as thy only 
refuge. Do not despair, I will save thee from all sin). 
While describing the ways for the attainment of mystic 
visions, the Karnananda urges that “ all actions and all 
reasonings should he abandoned.” “ Then alone, ” it 
flays, “ shall we he privileged to taste the joy of nigher 

< 

- 1 Pachew vsee the expression. See ttevoe Philosophique. Joly, 1902. 

* The Gita Oh. XtJIIl. 

3 (JJankara explains ( as all forms of Karma (aetion.) 
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sentiments ; from action and reason this will never be 
obtained.” 1 . 

It is when the last vestige of faith in our own power 
of working out our salvation is lost, that we see the Great 
One peep through the windows of our house. The more 
we recede from ourselves, the clearer grows the vision 
of the Great presence. The vision is pursued till it 
becomes a confirmed reality, confronting us in every object 
of sense. The infinite expanse overhead is the throne of 
the Lord. But ns the vast skv is reflected in a clew drop. , 
He, the Great One, is seen also in the l ittle baby. The 
/ Vaisnava calls it His Villa Gopala and worships it, and the 
Christian calls it his Child Christ . 

Suso, the German mystic, who nourished in the 14th 
century, kissed the Baby Christ of his vision and “ uttered 
a cry of amazment that He who bears up the heaven is 
so great and yet so small, so beautiful in Heaven and so 
cliild-like in earth.” 2 The Yaisnava literature images 
the same idea in the conception of the child Krsi a. 

This literature is not to be approached by the 
materialistic-minded people who would grapple religious 
problems by dint of their intellectual forces. It transcends 
the bounds of the so-called rational ideas, * the frontiers of 
human eonsciousness J as it is called, and reveals a world of 
wonders, — of mystic lights. A parallel can always be 
found in the European literature on mysticism. Lacordaire 

ntBm l 

<5rt*i vS ^fatw n 

st 5 ! '^’Srtfw sttfis 5 rc? i 

Pl“bil (.'aUe l” 

The Karnananda, Niryasa V. 

Christian Mysticism Ijy W. It. Inge (1913), p. 176. 
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said beholding the vision of God, “ All at once, as if by 
chance, the hail- stands up, the breath is caught, the skin 
■contracts. It is the Sublime which has manifested 
itself.” 1 Visions of the 'Most High have appeared in 
the most significant manner to our Bengali apostles 
•of Vaisnavism, whose literature we have undertaken 
to explore in the following pages. Throughout this 
literature au emotional felicity like that experienced by 
Lacordaire is in evidence. Madam Guyon’s experiences 
(1640-1717 A.D. ) of the pang of separation from 
God and of ‘the dark night of the soul,’ as it is called, 2 
are so exactly alike those described in the Mathura songs 
of Bengal, that we may suppose that the Vaisnava 
religion and Christianity must have once met somewhere 
and interchanged ideas with one another. Madam Guyon 
is not alone in experiencing this sentiment. Earlier 
mystics such as Suso, ltulmot, Tanler and a host of others 
all knew the sufferings of the loss of God-vision. 3 
The spirit of their writings finds almost an exact parallel 
in the Vaisnava songs on rtrnh , — separation. Many 
European writers have suggested that Christianity owed 
its great impetus towards mysticism to Indian example. 
Origen, the Alexandrian Christian writer (186-253A.), 
in justifying an esoteric mystic religion for the educated 
and a mythical religion for the vulgar appeals to the 
example of the Indians. And Philostratus in his life of 
Apollonius of Tyena makes his hero say that while all 
wished to be in the presence of God, the Indians alone 
.succeeded in doing so. ' The writings of Plotinus, the 

1 Lacordaire Conferences xsxviii. 

a Mysticism by Evelyn Under Hill, p. 465. (Third edition.) 

3 Do. DP- 450-48.0. 
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Egyptian Neo-platonie writer, as well as those of his 
successors are evidently influenced by Indian thought, 
according to all authorities . 1 * Dr. Inge, Bampton 
Lecturer of the Oxford University, now Dean of St. Paul's 
and author of a famous work on Christian Mysticism, says 
in regard to the views of some of the European mystics 
“At the bottom, that God can only be described by 
negatives, is neither Christian nor Greek, but belongs to 
the old Religion of India .” 9 The writer says in another 
place of the same work “Mysticism like most other types 
of religion had its cradle in the East .” 3 Other scholars 
have advanced arguments to prove that Vaisnavism is 
indebted to Christianity for its ideas. Mr. Growse in his 
History of Muttra, sums up all these points and discusses 
this question in detail . 4 And indeed the similarity is so 
striking that no one can be blamed if he puts stress on it 
and employs his wits to iind out a historical link. One of 
my learned friends, however, gave a very simple solution 
to this problem. He said that in a class the teacher 
r dictates a sum to be worked out by the students. Some 
-} are right and some arc wrong ; while the wrong workings 
are always dissimilar, those who are right are often found 
to have adopted the same process. If mystic visions are 
sure factors of realization at a certain stage of spiritual 
development, people from different parts of the world may 
arrive at the same conclusion without consulting one 
another. The local causes will differentiate the outward 
form of belief, whereas the underlying truth will 

1 Christian MysticUm by Inge, p. 101. 

* Do. p. 111. 

3 -Do. p. 12 5. 

4 Mathura by Growse, pp. 66-70. (18S3). 
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remain the same. Thus do we see that Philo, the 
Alexandrian . Jew of the 2nd century B. C., singe but the 
prelude of the songs by W ordsworth or Blake almost in 
our own times. The song is of the death-like torpor of the 
physical bady and the birth of the new soul in man, — of 

■“TJiat serene and blessed mood in which 

the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep in body and 
become a living soul. 3 ' 1 

Tertullian called his soul at such a stage the bride of 
Christ and the flesh its dowry, 2 and Cliandi Das said that 
w ith sesamu m and hilsi leaf the body was offered as dowry 
to the service of Krsna. 3 The sacred leaf and sesamum were 
held indispensable at one time for making a gift absolute 
aecordidg to Hindu ideas. The difference is only in the 
form and superficial. But. when Suso is in love with 
Divine Wisdom and says to himself. “Truely thou should’st 
make trial of thy fortune, whether this high mistress of 
whom thou hast heard so much will become thy love, for 
in truth, thy wild young heart will not remain without 
love,” 4 is not it the very language of the Purva JEtaga 
of the Vaisnava poets with which we are all so familiar ? 
St. Juan's utterance "I will draw near to thee in silence 
and will uucover thy feet, that it may please thee to unite 
me to thyself. Make myself thy bride, I will rejoice in 
nothing till I am in thy arms.” 5 is only a milder form 

1 Odea composed above Tintern Abbey by Wordsworth. 

* de Eesnrr 63. 

* *'fesi tgspft fan, cfl era arefitw Ohandi Das. 

4 Christian mysticism by Inge, p. 174, 

* 7?p. p. 228. 
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of that. passionate cry of the soul for union with God' 
which finds expression in Kr s n akam ala’s divine frenzy in 
the lines beginning with “Do thou place thy lotus feet on! 
my bosom/’ 1 Ribet speaks of “Divine touches” and 
Serarnelli says that they are real but purely spiritual 
sensations by which the soul feels the intimate presence-of 
God and tastes Him with great delight. 2 Here again 
we are reminded of the powerful lines of Jnanadas. “My 
heart was filled with love at his touch, my ear was filled 
with the music of his voice : the sweet scent of kvmkum, 
saudal, and kasstun emanated from his person, and as I 
touched it, my head reeled in joy. Awakened to physical 
consciousness 1 lost the divine touch.” 3 The divine name 
is a love-token to the Christian and the Yaisnava alike. Suso 
cut deep in his breast the name of -Jesus as a love-token, so 
that the marks of the letters remained all his life about 
the length of a finger-joint. 4 The devotees of all sects in 
India, especially, the Yaisnavas have worn the name on 
their breasts and Vaidyapati gives a pathetic and devo- 
tional interest to this act in his celebrated lines “Ye 
maids,” says ltadli a, “that are with me, and see my death 
imminent, write Kr-na’s name all over my body”. 5 

1 «rWa jltPfVl ft'fff & — Divine Frenzy — See Typical 

Selections from old Bengali Literature p. 1606. 

* Christian mysticism, p. 371. 

yj L -sratw cvf?, ws 

SRW ^ 1” 

I -pis'.'S, 

See Typical Selections from old Bengali Literature Fart U p. 1056* 

4 Christian Mysticism by Inge p. 195: 
j “csrinrt ?t'5W Jifl cwcwri ota jjnr i 
^ TO fwstfst tiM I" 

Tfdyapati. 
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The- East and West in quest of the Primeval Light, of 
which a single ray has been caught by the glorious sun, 
have travelled by the same path, and when* they have 
found the light, what wonder that their descriptions should 
be so similar? AH shrines •> wt at the gate of heaven; 
Mecca, Jerusalem and ,-s shake hands with one 

another in the way lead in,, • (in- landing Ghat of that 
faith which flows from the soul and makes the waters of 
the Ganges and the Jordan hoi\ . 

If nit 1 lectures in connection with Vai-uiavism shall 
help, in however small a degree, in making a further step 
towards the East and West understanding each other in 
the light of the materials, contained in the following 
pages, most of which will he brought before you, I believe 
for the first, time, I shall consider my labours as amply 
rewarded. My industry has been great ; if I fail because 
of any lack of power, I shall deserve the forbearing 
indulgence of my learned audience, but not their harsh 
comment. 

I have not taken the word medieval in its ordinary 
s ense? Tn European History the medieval age begins 
with the period intervening between the decline of the 
Homan power and the lteviva! of fetters. Hut the Vaisnava 
literature i n B eiiaal , the subject of niv leo tnees. commences 
from the lltli or 12th century. If by this period we may 
be permitted to mean its early period, the middle period 
will necessarily be the one that follows it. I have therefore 
taken the period immediately subsequent to Chaitanya as 
forming the scope of my le ctures, and in doing so I have 
stepped beyond the limit of the medieval age, as defined by 
Hallam and other writers in regard to European History, 
by a century or more. 
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The historical portion of the Vasnava Literature . 
dealt with in these lecture 3 (pp. 83-182) contains much 
new matter and I shall be interested to know how this 
portion particularly is received by my readers. I have to 
state here that my lectures are confined to an account of 
the Bengali Vaisnavas 

In conclusion I have to offer sincere thanks to my 
friend Mr. J. D. Anderson for revising the book and writ- 
ing a preface to it. My friend Mr. M. T. Kennedy of 
Calcutta kindly read some proofs and I am grateful to him 
for this kind act. 


7, Bisvakosha Lane, Calcutta. 

• D1KESH CHANDRA SEN. 
The 12th August , 1916. ; 
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VAISNAVA LITERATURE 


OF 

Mediaeval Bengal 

CHAPTER 1 

1. The early peiietl of Vaisnavn Literature. 

II. Vrnrlavana restored, its importsniv as a centre rf Ysi^avn 
Beaming. 

III. The great Bemjr>;i raters who rpTivtxl its old glories— their 

works. 

IV. The works written in Bengal immedian'lr Moro the mhhllo 

period of Taisnarn Literatnre. 

I. lV‘f eui ft; period <\f f~tii<n<ua f.i/erofxre. 

The early period of Taisnava literature in ISenoal, so 
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Emperor of Gaur, became the resort of the Brahmin 
scholars and poets who no longer claimed any Im'nn x/miifi 
in their old capital city. The tiadition of Bengali learning 
passed to Mithilii, which became with Benares, one of 
the chief centres of the scholars of the Eastern India for a 
few centuries. Thus do we account, for the fact that t.he 
divine lyrics of Riidha-Krsna-lovc in the unparalleled 
melody of Jayadeva’s Sanskrit were echoed a century and 
a half later in Vidyiipati’s mellifluous Maitliil verse. 
The conferring of the title of ‘Abhinava JnyadevaV a 
new Jayadeva, On Yidvapati by Civa Simha, the King of 
Mithilii, proves that the spirit of the great lyric- 
master of Bengal inspired the poet-laureate of the Aloithil 
court. 

» Wc find several versions of some poems of Umiipati 
TJmfipati’s Itiidlm-Krsnn- extant both in Mithilii and Bengal. 
aml?s ' There is a tradition current in 

Mithilii that Umiipati was a native of that region, and a 
contemporary of Vidyiipati. Wo need not credit such 
traditions any more tlijin those which were related in 
Bengal about Vidyiipati himself, half a century ago, 
announcing that the poet was born somewhere near 
Ilaniganj . 1 2 When a historical problem offered a puzzling 
point, the old man of the village of an earlier generation 
would not wait for evidence, but quickly solved it by 
consulting his fancy. Prof. Anfrecht has fixed flic date 
of this Umiipati of Maithil tradition in the first half. 

1 Title tlio Copper-plate grant made to Vidyiipati by (Jlira Simha 
by which the village Tisli was conferred on the poet. 

- See Preface to the edition of Vidyiipati and Chandidas by Jagat 
Tiandlin Bliadrn. 
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of the 11 tli century 1 ; though Sir George Grierson accepts, 
without adducing any evidence, or entering into controversy, 
the tradition of Mithila and takes the poet to be a 
contemporary of Vidyapati. - The origin of the Maithil 
tradition is to be traced chiefly to a few couplets in 
which the names of both the poets appear together 
in the colophon. ;i We have many instances of such 
colophons bearing the names of two poets who belonged 
to widely different ages. The names of Vidyapati and 
Govinda Das occur together in a considerable number of 
poems, and we know that the latter poet wanted only to 
associate his name with that of his predecessor aspiring 
to the fame of saying something line in the same 
strain. 

We have all heard of the poet ITmanati, the author of 
* Chamlra-.chuda-cluirita J . Jayadeva refers to the flowery 
style of this poet’s songs. Some specimens of Umapati 
Dhara’s Sa nskrit com position ar e also preserved in an 
inscription on a sto ne slab whic h once adorned the gate 
of th e palace of Vi iava Sen. Lak sinan a Sen’s grand father. -t 
It is possible that the vernacular songs in question were 
composed by this distinguished poet of Vijaya Sen’s court. 
The language of the poems is not a test by which the 
native place of the poet may be infallibly ascertained . We 
know how Vidyapati’s verses have been Bengalieised by 
the people of this country. The version of Umapati’s 
songs, current in Mithila, would in like manner be rendered 
closer to Maithili, whereas those to be found in the 

1 Z D M G, Vol xl, p. 113. 

* Vernacular Literature of Hindusthan. ( 1889) p. 11. 

3 Preface to Vidyapati, edited by Nogendranath Gupta (1908) 
p. 59. 

* This Stonc-elnb is preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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Bengali anthologies, such as the Pada-Samudra, would, 
retain their early Bengali forms. 

U mapati Dhara was an earlier poet than Jayade va, 
and if Prof. Anfre eht’s conclusions as to the date of 
Umapati are to be accepted, it will not be difficulty to 
prove the identity of the two. Qf this is done it wil l 
follow that Badba-Krsna songs were not only first written 
in S anskrit in Bengal so far back as the 12th Cen tury', A.D.,. 
but that they were written in her vernacular tongue-in 
still earlier age.) The sensuous lege nd bec-ame clothed in a 
mystic gar b in Bengal and c -ommnnlcated~a~3iv ine message, 
respond ed to by the whole of Aryavarta in later times. 

Umapa ti Dhara was a native of Bengal and we refer 
our readers to Chandraprabha — a work written by Bharat 
Alallik in 1572 for further particulars about him. 

In the colophon Umapati invokes blessings on his 
patron whom he calls yfj"' — ’"the king of all 

tings’ — *ifs” — 'the Lord of the lords of the 
three worlds.’ Allowing a considerable margin for this 
hyperbole, which was a characteristic of the poet accord- 
iug to Jayadeva, we must admit that this description 
alludes to a monarch who could not be short of a paramount,' 
prince. Here also the suggestion occurs that the poet 
refers to Vi java -Sen and not to t^iva Simba. 

The fact that such au eminent Sanskrit scholar and 
poet as Yidyapati was eager to associate bis name with 
Umapati ’s in his songs, proves the latter to have been 
at least an equally distinguished man. This is certainly r- 
true of Umapati Dhara, who was the poet laureate at; 
the court of a paramount Hindu king in an earlier age, 
as Yidyapati himself was that of t^iva Simha at a 
subsequent period. 
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UmSpati’s sougSj three o£ which are giveu in the 
foot-note ( 1 ), possess a genuine and intrinsic poetic 
merit. The line "W Pi* fa®!, 

fim l” 

• . 

’(«) srft? cwt crt* wiPi i 

Jftft ■’Ffiw, W 5! «3rtcn II 

c®l§ Rwtm i 
c*« ftigfSi *s* jprtifftsi i 

*1? #t*T. # ! 1* CTtft irtl I 
m e?t$t i 
f «H 5*1 *«i®I Of? CHtfY I 
-5?fa-&stWf& *t* 5 rtPl I 
ft»f!f% 5ftw I” 

<b) lift C«*l 5=f| | 

Clt% 0®l5R «fft, 

^jt ^rafa*wt a 

*fj|, $i®i® 5? t®it5*T, 

’tiR fmtci i 

3T?^I fl8fB®T, 

fa*i jpi fjpni ■ p t«rtt=i i 

! WFf5 ?*, ■if? *tR?P( 

ffl* ?1* 05®I ^U? I 

ftfiro iw, ^ *ift 

^ links i 

*ifssR ?*f*i c??f *ff% 

Rtki i 

?irf% SaiMfw, *i^«i ’if®, 

»tw i 
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specially, in the second poem, where Radha’s whole body 
is described as built by the Creator of essential flowers 
except only the heart which is of stone,' is wonderfully 
ingenious. 

Whether the Umapati of these songs is the same poet 
whom we find mentioned in 'the Songs Celestial’ of Jaydeva 
or not, it is certain that the capitals of some of the Maithil 
kings of old had poets who, following the tradition of the 
court of Laksmana Sen, sang of Radha-Krsna-love after 
Jayadeva. The Maithil court had already adopted Laksmana 
Sen’s era known as the ‘ lasang,’ and it was unmistakably 
(<0 jjPi c* vi tRa toIcr i 

API 5 ! TO 5 ! TO, TO 

cstofrotTOSTOtM » 
c$ra <sitJi srtefli 

*tRTO tot i 

to*h ?RR, aww ^to v 

cro *iRto ii 

TO? 3ft ^ 

CTO?I TO TOtto | 

C^tTO C?1 51 *Mtt»I || 

Plftfc ftfe, =rft RTO, 

lift ? 5 ito to ortw i 

TO r siTO sfR, catT 

5Tt»t 5(1 Rtsfni c^1tC«T || 

5Tt*I TOto I 

TO®! ^*tf% *tf% fts^jlft 4K& 

*f5 farto a 

Vide ‘Kavi Vidyapati’ by T rnilakyanatha Bhatfcacharya 
PP. 124-125. 
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stamped with the influence of Bengal for a long time, 
though after the downfall of the Hindu power in this 
country Mithila was destined to hold the premier posi- 
tion in learning for some centuries, till once more it was 

Q M 

co nquered b y Bengal — not indeed by the invading arms of 
her soldiers, but by the g lorious band of scholars of whom 
Vasudeva S arvabhanma and Ra ghunatha (^iromani were 
the most conspicuous in the (16 th ce ntury. ) 

We find several poets of Mithila who sang of Radha 

Maithiia Court cncon- an d Krsna in the 15th century, 
rages Radha-Kysua-anngs. Among these we may name Nandi- 

pati, Jayananda, Chaturbhuja, Kavi<;ekhara, Bhanjan and 
Chakrapani, who were either contemporaries of Chaitanya 
■or flourished shortly after him. The court of Mithila, 
continued to keep tradition of appointing poets laureate to 
sing songs on Radha and Krsna in the vernacular dialect 
up to quite recent times. We have come across such 
poems written by a successive generation of poets such as 
Sarasarama, the favourite poet of Raja Sundara Simha 
who reigned from 1042-1 662 A.D., Modanarayana and 
Ke<;ava, the poets of the court of Raja Pratapa Simha 
(1760-1776) and BhSnunatha, the poet laureate of Raja 
Mahe<;vara Simha (1850-1800 A.D.). 

But it appears that though the Maithil kings tried 
to keep up the poetical tradition of the court of the Sen- 


But the real home of 

Radha-Kfsna songs is 
Bengal. 


kings of Bengal by appointing 
these ‘Abhinava Jayadevas’ to sing- 
ing songs of Radha-Krsna-love, 


the people there did not truely appreciate this class of 


poetry as keenly as the Bengalis did. In Bengal Radha- 
Krsna-songs we re an indigenous growth and had been 
loved in her cities and her villages alike, long befor 
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‘Chaitanya flourished . New tunes and modes of music 
were invented in particular epochs and improved 
upon by succeeding generations in order to sing these 
songs with effect. -In Mithila tin's class of poetry, as 
I have just stated, had no great attraction for ' the 
people;-. Even the celestial songs of Yidyapati had but 
few listeners in his own native* 1 land. Babu Na-gendra 
nat-ha Gupta, the learned editor of Vidyapati’s poems 
writes : “In Mithila the people scarc ely sing Vidyiipati’s 
songs on lladha-Krs na,” ( 1 ) whereas in Ben gal th ey a re on 
the lips of every street - beggar.’ ’ 

The ingenuity of Bengali scholars is apparent in them; 
they have partially paraphrased these songs, introducing into 
them a considerable number of Bengali words. The lyrical 
master-pieces have thus been made understandable of the 
people in the mixed and quaint form current in this country. 
YThe extensive popularity ot the Itadha-Krisna-songs of 
Yidyapati in Bengal is no doubt due to the appreciation 
in which they were held by Chaitanya; but it is also largely 
due to the natural aptitude and capacity of the Bengalis 
for grasping the mystic interpretations of emotional 
poetry more readily than any other people of India. The 
perfect imagery of Yidyapati, of which it will be difficult 
to find the equal in the lyrical literature of Bengal, is due 
to the influence of the scholarly atmosphere of the Maithil 
court poetry; whereas the songs of the Yaisnava poets of 
Bengal voice the mystic yearnings of the soul for its 
beloved, not always in. the high strained metaphorical 
language of the Maithil lyrics, but giving a far truer | 

( 1 ) See P. 7 of the Preface to Vidyapati’s songs edited by 
Babu Nugendranath Gupta (1912). 
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interpretation of the emotional ideals of the popular mind, 
than is to be found elsewhere in India. 

We thus see that the early literature of the Vaisnavas 
■of Bengal begins with Umapati, if our contention in 
regard to his identity with Umapati Dhara is admitted. 
It grows in its rythmical wealth of language with 
• Jayadeva who is known t > European scholars by bis 
Gltagovinda translated into English verse by' Griffiths 
and Sir Edwin Arnold. This literature reaches its full 
•development in the songs of Yidvapati, Chandidiis and 
Narahavi Savkar, and subsequently in the biographies of 
■Chaitanya and in the works giving an exposition of the 
Yaisnava theology which became gradually stereotyped, 
after Chaitanya’s direct influence was gone. The views 
propounded in these later works of the Bengali Vaisnavas 
showed a marked departure from the tenets of Maddha- 
•eliStrya — the admitted founder of their sect — and earned 
for their exponents and followers the distinctive name of 
■‘Gaudiya Vaisnavas/ 


-o- 


JI. Vruduvaua restored, its importance as a centre of 
Vnisnnra learning. 

1 The three great masters, the apostles of the new faith, 
■were of course Chaitanya, Nityananda and Advaita. t Next 
in rank w ere the six Gosvamis wh o were distinguished 
•alike for their profound scholarship and the piety of their 
lives. | These were Rupa, Sanatana, Raghunatha Das, 
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Raghunatba Bhatta, Gopala Bhatta a nd Jiva Gosvami .1 
They all lived in Yrndavana during 

Vrindavana monopolises =-r— ' ~ t~ 

all authority in regard to fl< C0nsiQ6t , 8.blG portion of tuffll* 

tama^it nre ° ftheChai ' lives - This city had thus already 

become a centre of Vaisnava 

learning. No book that did not bear the stamp and seal 

of these six Gosvamls of Yrndavana was recognised as 

a staudard authority’' in the 1 6 th century. No saintly 

person of that period among the Bengali \awiavas who 

had not sat at the feet o? at least some one of these 

masters and received instruction from him, inspired perfect 

confidence in the Vaisnava community. There was none 

among the Yaisnavas of this pc; od in Bengal who did 

not consider it the highest goal of his life — ‘the butt-end 

■and the sea-mark of his utmost sail' — to he privileged 

to live at least for a while in the. blessed country where 

the early years of Krsna's life were spent. The Bengali 

works written by the Vai-jnavas in the latter part of the 

16 th century are full of passionate panegyrics of the 

holy city of Yrndavana. Numerous works such as the 

YrajaparikramS by Naraliari Cliakravarli give an exact 

topography of the sacred shrine, detailing the legendary 

tales of Kr-ma’s life with which each favoured spot there 

is associated. 

The six masters — the Gosvamis — gave exposition of 
Vaisnava ideas become the highest religious philosophy of 
stereotyped. the Yaisnavas in their works writ- 

ten in Sanskrit. But while they possess the unique value 
■of great scholarship and the stamp of the unspotted 
lives that their writers led, these great works, it must ho 
admitted, were more or less of a sectarian character. The 
•cult of emotion was explained in its minute details and 
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was stereotyped and conventional. Certain fixed ideas 
supported by great learning were allowed to take strong 
bold of tlie Vaisnava community, who would not admit 
anything in regard to Vaisnavism beyond these. They 
would not listen to or credit any information about 
Cliaitan ya which did not directly or indirectly emanate 
from the six masters. Chai tanva Charitamrta and Chaitanya 
Bhagavata are admittedly the two great standard bio- 
graphies of the Master ; the latter work specially is marked 
by stupendous learning and ardent faith der ived from the 
di rect in fluence of the six Gosvamis. But both these 
works contain matter which none but the orthodox 
Vaisnava could be expected to believe. Details derived 
from extraneous sources, even if recorded in contemporary 
writings, were not credited by the orthodox Yaisnavas 
if they did not conform to the account given in these 
two biographies. Yet these two works often give but 
meagre accounts of particular episodes of the life of the 
Master, having been written long after he had passed 
away from this world ; whereas there are contemporary 
works which give true and vivid information about such 
points, but are held in disregard, because some of the 
facts inserted in them do not tally with those to be found 
in the * standard works. ’ I may refer for instance to the 
famous Karelia which gives an account of a portion of 
Chaitanya's life, written by Govinda Das who was an 
eye-witness of what he described. In it we find that 
Chaitanya displayed ecslasies of devotion at the sight of 
the temples of Kali and Ganega. Wherever people paid 
their tribute of worship to God, under whatever form or 
name they might do so, the Master found something to 
inspire his emotion, and passed into a state of trance at the 
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remembrance. The orthodox Vaisnava community took 
a hostile attitude towards Kali-worship and could not, for- 
obvious reasons, credit such catholic statements. This is 
also the case with the accounts left by another biographer 
and contemporary of Chaitanya — Jayananda. This 

author lias described the manner in^ KhichJQliaitajU'a 
passe d away from this w orld. It is stated that in August, 
1533, Chaitanya received a hurt in his left foot from a 
brickbat from a fall when absorbed in an ecstatic trance 
during the Car -festivity of Jagannatha. On the 3rd day 
pain increased and he got fever, and on the ()th lie quitt- 
ed this mortal frame. The biographers of Chaitanya do- 
not slate when and how lie breathed his last. They did 
not love to touch a subject which caused them pain. The 
tradition of the country is that his body having nothing 
material in it passed into that of Jagannatha, or according 
to other accounts, into that of Gopinatha at Puri. The 
panr7.au the priests of the shrine, relate this story and earn 
something from the pious pilgrims by doing so. The 
account given by Jayananda dispels this halo of super- 
natural glory, and shows Chaitanya as liable to the common 
fate of men. Hence Jayananda* s Chaitanya Mangal is 
discred ited by the orthodox Vaisnavas, though the work 
describes many points in Chaitan ya’s life which carry 
an undeniable authenticity and illuminate some of the. 
obscu re corners o f the s ocial and political history of th e 
times. 

^ Thus do we see that the wo rks written under t he direct, 
or indirect control of the six Gosvamis . or in a few cases' 
such as the Chaitanya Chandrodaya by Kavikarnapura 
and the Chaitanya Marigala by Loehana Das, written by 
the order of some of the reputed personal friends of 
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C bait any a as Murari Gupta and Narahari Sarkar; 
carried the highest authority among the Vaisnavas. Stray 
literary or historical attempts winch were not submitted to 
these scholars for scrutiny failed for obvious reasons to 
obtain recognition from them, though some of them 
possessed unquestionable authenticity. Facts had to be 
•observed and interpreted in the light of the propaganda of 
the later Vaisnava worthies, otherwise they were not credit- 
ed. (-Thus do we see that the Cliaitanya Bhagavata, which 
was wri tten by Vr indayana Das while living at the village 
of Denur in the district of Buvdwan in the year 157 3, had 
to be sent to Vrndriyana for the, approval of the six 
tjtmam* and their learned companions such as Lokanatha 
and Bhugarva. The work received their full approval 
and Cliaitanya Mangal, the original name of the book, 
was changed by these masters into Cliaitanya Bhagavata 1 * * * ; 
for the ingenuity of the author had made this biography 
of Cliaitanya correspond in its wire-drawn comparisons to 
the accounts of Krsna's life as told in the Bhagavata. 
This helped to raise Cliaitanya to the status of an 
incarnation of Krsna. The Sanskrit and Bengali work's 
written by the six gosvanus were sent to Bengal, where 
a large number of copies of each was prepared and 
circulated among believers, All l ater books on Vaisnavism, 
in order to cl aim an y recognition, had to quote fr o m these 
■authoritative works i n support of the v iews and even 
facts that wer e promulgated. We find that five hundred 
copies of the Premavilasa, a work to which I shall have 

1 i 

ciff«mi v ^ *t»ci ii 

Hf 5 ! l 

The Premcc Viltinn. 

n 
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to refer later on. were prepared immediately after it was 
written and circulated among the Vai-navas. 1 

We have thus seen the importa nce of the works 
written in Yrndavana in the 16th ce nt ury and their hearing 
on the succeeding literature of the Yaisnayas. Our present 
scope will include thos<Tworks which elaborate and supple- 
ment the Chaitanya literature produced during his life-time,, 
and embody the account of all important later developments 
in the Yaiuiava history. This takes us to the affairs 
after 1534. the year in which Chaitanya quitted this 
world. (The literature of this period ends with the 
Bhaktiratniikara written in 1723 A.D ?) 

The mo dern period, if any account of it should be 
written, dates from after this time . But we are not at 
present concerned with its history. 

Though I shall describe at some length the period 1534- 
1725 A.D., I must first of all mention the important 
works of the immediately preceding period, without a 
reference to which facts regarding the history of the epoch 
with which we shall more directly concern ourselves in 
course of these lectures will not be fully illustrated or 
explained. A review of the success achieved by the great 
Vaisnava worthies at Yriudavaua and an enumeration of 
their works will form the indispensible back-ground against 
which a history of the Yaisnavas of the later period will 
have to he shown. 

As the luminous figures of the three great apostles, 
■Chaitanya, Nityananda and Advaita, pass away from the 

1 See index to the 16th Chapter of the printed 
Premnvilasa, edited by Jasodalal Banik. 

<3^ «wni iifs to >pit« i 

fijfSfSl 51^5 II” 
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horizon of Vaisnava history, t the spectacle of ano ther 
' brilliant trio] blended in the harmony of sweet faith and 
■spiritual ideal, rises to our view, and the sueeess they 
attained ap2)ear$ even more striking since the great lives 
■which preceded them had already prepared the field and 
•created a congenial atmosphere for their work. The 
recognition the Yai-mava community lias given to (jlmiivasa. 
Narottama and tyyamananda will appear from the fact that 
the first is revered by them as an incarnation of Chaitanya 
himself, the second of Xifyilnanda, and the third of 
Advaita. 1 A va st lite rature spran g up describing the 
wor ks of the t rio, and the Radlia-Krsna-songs once more 
found an insj^S ng impetus from their lives as they had 
done in a prev.r era from those of the three apostles 
headed by Chav \ Xityananda lias, Xarahari Qliakra - 

varti, Govinda • tiimaehandra Das, Yalaritma Pits. 

JngnaDas and a .st of other gifted wri ters belong to 
this p eriod of Yaisnava history./ But before we come to 
(them we propose to reconnoitre the back ground first, 
specially the history of Yrndavana glorified and restored 
by the Bengali Yai guavas — a history which as I have 
.already stated — has such a large bearing on the development 
•of the Yaisnava movement of the succeeding period. 

o 

v^y yndSvana lias, from the most ancient times, enjoyed 
high repute as a celebrated Hindu shrine. It is some- 

1 *tf¥ §lf=retJT i 

froilspf *tf¥ ■ItillqWM ^5 II 

Prema Vilaxa, 20th Vilasa. 
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six miles to the north of Mathura and is washed on 
" three sides by the river Jamuna 
history 16 o/^Vrudovana, “ which first makes an abrupt turn 
ancient and modern. to the north and then as sudden a 

return upon its accustomed southern course”. 1 For many 
centuries, however, it was a wild and nninhabited jungle 
visited by pious pilgrims at long intervals of time and 
looked very much like the present Bhandirvana, on the 
Opposite bank of the Jamuna, — a place of equal sanctity 
in ancient Sanskrit literature. The word ‘ Yrndil’ means 
the ‘ Tulasi ’ plant (Ocymmum sanctum) and the shrine 
seems to have been originally named after the sacred 
aromatic herb, though in later times t r> legend of a 
Gopi named Y rind a was invented to gig u a poetic colour 
and a saeredness to the pla neighbouring 

country teems with cattle ; the lengthy herds of oxen 
and buffaloes, often outnumbering thent'umau population” 
now graze where the god of the cow-herds had once 
sweetly played on the banks of the sacred Jamunit. 

Mathura, and indeed the whole of the adjacent country 
known as the Braja-mandala, was full of the finest 
temples and buildings that India could boast of in the 
period immediately before the Mahomedan invasion. From 
1017 A.D. there descended on tin’s flourishing city a 
series of invading raids of Muslim iconoclasts in rapid 
succession reducing its great temples and architectural 
monuments to dust. The Tarilhi jamina a record of the 
life of Sultan Mahmud, says : 

“ If any emperor would ever dream of building 
palaces and temples • like those of Mathura, he would 

1 History of Mathura by Growse (1882) p. 184. 
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have to spend thousands of golden drachmes. But it is 
doubtful if the best sculptors and artists of the world 
would be able to build a city like this working uninter- 
ruptedly for two hundred years”. 

I The temples of Mathura, by the evidence of the same 
historian, contained five images of solid gold, each 15 feet 
high, the eyes of the images were made of diamonds, 
each worth not less than 5,000 golden drachmes, the 
emeralds in whii ^ hey were set surpassed in transparency 
and brightness , ■ lost brilliant crystals and the pure 
water of hill str. "' i the 2nd December, 1018 the 

■city with its ^ lendour was destroyed bv 

Sultan Malnnud. X15, when iu 

, partially recovered fr. .-’calamity, it was again a 

i^cene of devastation owing' to the raids of Sekandar 
.£ ■odi. In 1 000 Mursed Ah was appointed governor of 
o' Mathura aud of the Mahavana by Shajahan. He had 
orders laid upon him to destroy every vestige of all sacred 
places of Hindu worship. In 1001, Auranzeb’s General 
Abduu Navi again attacked the ill-fated city, and used 
the materials of its temples to build mosques on the 
banks of the Janniua. The magnificent temple of Kei;ava 
Deva had been repaired by Virasimlia of Urcha at a cost 
of 33 lakhs of Rupees. This was demolished by Auranzeb.'Jj 
Thus the whole of the tract called the Brajamand&la. 
extending over 1158 sq. miles and specially the 
Vrndavana — the scene of Krsna’s childhood — lay desolate 
and filled with jungles, where the Hindu pilgrims dreamt 
of the past glory of their race and shed tears over the 
departed splendour aud the sanctity which still attached 
itself to the name of the place. Tod, the author of the- 
history of Rajasthan, writes j — 
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“Though the groves of VrndS, in which Krsna 
disported with the Gopis, no- longer resound to the echoes 
of his flute; though the waters of the Jamuna are daily 
polluted with the blood of the saered kine, still it is the 
holy land of the pilgrim, the saered Jordan of his fancy, 
on whose banks he may sit and weep, as did the banished 
Israelite of old, for the glories of Mathura — his 
Jerusalem.” 


Though the dreams of the mor 
found temples of unsurpassed beau 


' realized by the kO'. > N ", ^ " ,n } 
“ cfi= named i 

timcs 

G»pi to a VC ' 

ancient gl ory m the 3 6th 


'fy'/a 


aromauvs .... 1 


s;hs anxious to 
'..lid splendour— 
of sculptors an< 
it was reservei 


0 ’ 


small, de gree, il 

All on a sudden h< 

structures rose “ as by the touch of a magician’s wand 
and the city became once more a seat of temples of ra 
architectural beauty. How this happened is a tale worl 
telling to Bengali students, for most of you have no dou 
heard that this was done by the influence of C haitan 
and some of his colleague s, although they were but asceti 
and beggars and had nothing themselves to eontribi 
to the material development of the place. Si 
(Mr. Growse, the historian of Mathura, “ The commuu 
* (of the Bengali Yaisnavas had a more marked influe: 
lover Vrindavana than of the others (sects of Yai.nav 
Vince it was Chaitanya, the founder of the sect, wh 
immediate disciples were its. first temple builders.” 1 


Growse’s History of Mathura, p. 197. 
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III The Great Benga li masters who revived the glories 
qf Vrjultivaiia—fl/eir works . 

In my previous lectures in connection with Ramtanu 

• Laliiri Fellowship I dwelt upon 

"-nun no > — « I some tacts regarding Madha- 

vendra Pun and Lokanatha Gnsv5mi. As they were 

the pioneers of/' Vaisrmva movements which reached 

-* — “ " ^ “ 

their full deve- ' in the Tilth century , I shall, with 

your permission, gi - " a ' .am ary of some facts about them 

already told by me, 110 "'all expand others which have 

a bearing on the hi ' ^ v "ar, . ’- vf| .,i a . 

The great Beng i? use £ chaTO ed lts 

association with Krsna, first for a ] ons period of' 

his life on the banks of watered "jamnna— iu 

the groves known as the Yrnda.' ^ ‘ wftg ^dbavendva 

Pun — a disciple of Laksmi tirtlia o.. , lie -\XaclcllAi sect of 

the Yaisnavas. Ilis pious life and ferviu f a ;th cast a 

spell on the sacred shrine attracting a number oi Bengali 

pilgrims, who became his disciples and admirers. We 

have already narrated the beautiful legend told about 

the manner in which he recovered 
The legend of Copaln. . p r , , 

the imago ox Lroimla ( the young 

Krsna) in the holy city. It was not his custom to 

seek alms of any one. He lived upon what chance 

brought him without begging, and day and night contem- 
plated Ivysna's dark blue image, which, repeated in the 
blue-tinted dark ranks of summer clouds became to his 
fascinated gaze a source of ever new delights and a 
symbol of the Infinite. As often as he saw the storm- 
clouds arise, aud watched a flash of lightning passing 
through its bosom, the vision of his Krsna clothed in 
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purple became distinct to his mind’s eye and he swooned 
in ecstasy of joy. 1 These visions followed him every 
where and intoxicated him with joy to such a degree 
that in the wofu^ of the great Bengali poet of the 18th 
centurv, Ramaprasadai' , it could he truly said of {he 

“ • . + i i. <Tf was l,i s ^emotions that made him 

Vasnava saint that it " as 

mad, but the drunkards thought thait te was drunk with 
wine.’ 2 . 

On reaching Vi-mlrwana Mflh monft under a tree m 

, . . , lnt that-d heaiad eaten nothing the 

the evening and cared not tnat^ y , ° 

, , i n ihe vk V .sftat fed his spiritual life 

whole day. It "as me ' - jp 

i i t „„«.!» O" ip* xly was starving . Here a 
.lid what mastered it, N late- J ... 

, , .. lering him a jar lull or milk. 

>o,wh“rd.u stood hero! j limn , .. 7 . 

The lad’s dusky conipK° U re8en,bhn * th f h] 'T 
pleased the saint -'* u tlla,i the ofW dn "8 ht H ® 
accepted the -if > "hereupon the cowherd disappeared. 
Durinir the '- :0 * c u ’s'‘t MtUlhava thought of his God and 
coni mn -to with him, so that the material world altogether 
vanished from the plane of liis exalted emotion. In the 
latter part of the night when sleep for a short while 
came upon his eye-lids, he saw the same young cowherd 
standing before him with an imploring look. “ There in 
the dense forest ou the Anua-kuta hill said lie, “ I am 
buried under earth by the fostering care of a BrShmin 
who wanted to save me from the iconoclast’s hands. I 
am ill at ease, Madhava, I am the lord of these groves. 
Save me if you can, long have I waited for you, for you 


Chaitanya Bhiigavata. 

* " , srWS TH ’itStM l” 

Ramnnrasada. 
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are one of the few who have loved me with a whole 
heart.” The story of how Madhava recovered the image 
•of Gopala with the help of B raja easts has been fully 
related by me in mj r previous lectures. Madhava brought 
two cpriests from Bengal wh o became the first Bengali 
■custodia ns of a Vaistiava temple at Yrndavana. 

Madhava travelled to Puri all alone passing through 
manv trials and troubles bv the 

Madlmva travels to Puri. 

wav and heedless as ever ot 

physical pain, at a time when the main road from the 

upcountry was blocked by warfare amongst local rulers 

— in order to bring scented sandal woods and at/uni for 

•decorating the image of Gopala. {j t was M adlia vendra 

who imparted bhukU to Advaitachitrya, and it was at the 

feet of this celebrated master that Nityananda sat at, 

Yrndavana to receive instruction in the Yaisnava QastrasT j 

Madliavendra was once in the valley of Qriparvata in the 

Deccan, and there also Ni tyanaud a saw the ascetic in one 

•of his trances and clasped his feet, and held them to his 

n ,. , t . bosom, sayimr f Oh lucky day ! the 

the great respect in ’ J ” ■' 

which he is held by nil reward of visiting all these shrines 
Yaisnava- apostles. ,, -. , , , i -r 

God has youchsated me to-day. i 

have seen the feet of my venerable master. The sight of thy 

wonderful faith has hallowed mv life. 1 ” ^We have stated 

■elsewhere that amomr th e Bengali disciples of Madliavendra 

were Kepava Bharat! and Igwara J^b] the Gums of 

Chaitanva, Puudanka Vidyanidhi whom Chaitanya revered 


1 Pl®)l'V*T 4 1 

W* *F5i *rtfir ntt^rt® o 
Rtawas sai i 

Cliaitanya Bhhgavata, Chapter VI. 
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as father, and Madhava Mi«jra, the father of Gadadhava, 
the celebrated follower of Chaitanya. 

Chaitauya himself, though he had not the good fortune 
of meeting Madhavendra, as the latter died when Chaitanya 
was a mere child, often paid a respectful tribute of 
admiration to the memory of the illustrious leader of the 
Maddhi sect. He alwaj's spoke in terms of great appreciation 
of his venerable predecessor who first lighted the torch 
-of hftakti in Bengal. At Purr be once recited the famous 
<;loka beginning with iffa composed by 

Madhavendra, with a voice trembling with emotion of joy 
and saying that as the diamond Kaustuva was the most 
valued amongst all precious stones, the couplet he recited 
was unmatched in all human poetiy. 1 

Narottama, the princely ascetic of the 16th century, 
began his work Saclhanatatwa with the following hymn 
in praise of Madhavendra: 

"All honour to Madhavendra Purl — from whom flowed 

the first stream of bhalcti (in Bengal).” 2 . 

o 


Nearly half a century passed away after Madhavendra 
Puri placed the image of Gopala 
on the Govardhana hill in Yruda- 


Lokanaatha & Blmgarva. 


vana when two way-farers 


crossed the borders 


i “*m c i *ksj fries cVrrs i 
«rfa ’tR i” 


Chaitanya Charitamrta, Madhyakhanda. 

Sadbya Sadhana Tattva. 

For a full account of Madhavendra Puri the reader is referred to 
•Cliaritanya Choiitamvta. 1 
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of Bengal in order to visit the holy city of the Yaisnavas 
— nay to live there permanently by the order of Chaitnnya. 
These two Bengalis were Lokanathn Goswami and 
Bhugarva. 

Lokanath was a son of Padmanath a Chakra varti of 
f -Talgoria i n Jessore. Hi j mother's name was Sita. The 
family enjoyed a great respectability as knliu Brahmins. 
He was a diligent student of Sanskrit Philosophy in his 
early years, and, it is said, showed indications of turning 
a hermit when only 20. His parents were alarmed and 
proposed a match for him. Bnt he lied from Talgoria 
The Master’s orders in- one night in 1510 A.D'. Ieana 
violablc. Niigara in his ‘Advaita PriikaQa' 

says that Lokanath was a fellow student of Chaitanya 
in the f<>? of Gangs Das Pundit and had travelled 
with him in Eastern Bengal. Be that as it may, he 
came to Navadwip in 1510 once more, and saw the 
Master who received him with kindness ; but ordered 
that he should at once go to Vrndilvana to identify the 
places sacred by the association with Krisna. Lokanath 
fell at the Master’s feet and asked why of all others he 
should be selected for the task and be deprived of the 
pleasure of being in his god-like presence. In reply 
Chaitanya said “Lokanath, you and I are not meant for 

I This date is obtained from the circumstance that Lokanathn 
paid his visit to Chaitanya immediately before bis Samtjatta which took 
place in 1510 A.D. The particulars of Lokanatha’s life are to be 
found in Narottama Vilaea by Nurahari Chakra vurty written early in 
the eighteenth century and in the Premvilasa which is an earlier 
historical work (written about 1630 A.D). Babn Sisirkmnar Ghosh 
who depended on the materials obtained from the above two and other 
books such as the Anaragn-Valli lias given an excellent sketch of 
Lokanatha in his Narottnma Chftrita. 
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this -world’s pleasures. Our paths will - be other than 
those followed by common folk A higher duty calls you 
there. It is the propagation of faith outside Bengal by 
reclaiming the ancient shrine of Vrndavana .” 1 

With a heavy heart Lokanath left Navadwipa'witli 
Bhugarva Acharya — a disciple of' 
The route. Gadadhara Pandit — to fulfill the 

mission the Master had proposed for him. The pair of 
friends lightened the fatigue of the journey by dwelling 
again and again upon their one favoured topic — the 
wonderful story of Chaitanya’s devotion to God. They 
often wept to think of him. ' “ The five days I spent in 
his company at Nadia last time” said Lokanatlia “ have 
been the greatest period of my life. They have opened to 
me a new heaven and a real one”. 

They came to Bajanmlial and heard reports of 
the great robber-gangs who infested the land. The people 
of the locality said that it would not be possible for them 
to travel to Yrudavana in the disturbed state of the 
country. They had to change their route and go by Taj pur. 
They reached Pu mealy staying there for a short while, 
and went thence to Ajodhya. They next halted at 
Ijucknow and it took them three days to reach Agra from 
there. They drank the holy waters of the Jumuna, and felt 
blessed thereby. On reaching Vrndavana they lived for 
some time in a state of unspeakable joy, visiting the places 
where Ki-sna had sported with his fellow cowherds and with 
the gopia. The people of Vrndavana were attracted by 
their holy lives and by their great faith. The first joys of 
visiting a shrine so dear to the Vaisnavas by its association 

1 See Narottama Charita by Sisirkumar Ghosh. 
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with Krsna, however, passed away and they felt a pang 
at the thought of never being permitted to return to Bengal 
as was the Master’s command. The Premavilasa indicates 
the pathos of the situation in the touching words of 
Lokapatha. “I shall no longer see, Oh Lord, (Cbaitanya) 
thy blessed feet. The fulfilment of your command is the 
great object for which alone I endure my life. The heavenly 
delights of your company are vouchsafed to your other 
followers but they are not for me !” 1 Anuragavallt 
describes him as a man always given to contemplation and 
of a self-scrutinising habit. He did not speak much ; when 
he did, his words were sweet to hear and powerfully 
impressed those who heard them. 2 

■,/ Chaitanva went to the Deccan in 1511. Lokaniitha 

stai'ted from Vrndilvana in search 
A fruitless search. ,. ‘ . , . 

of him, in the hope of meeting 

him somewhere outside Bengal. He however missed 

him at several stations arriving there after Cbaitanya 

had left them. "While still travelling in Southern 

India he heard that Cbaitanya had reached Vrndii- 

vana. But when Lokaniitha returned on receiving this 

information, Chaitanya had already left the holy city. 

The wished-for interview never took place ; but Lokaniitha 

did not swerve an inch from the Master’s instructions. 

He practised austerities befitting a true hermit and led the 

1 “'srbst nl orf^rq csrfil sat i 
nftsilK wfstttui «rfa«i s 
'S'eW cn wfi«rl *nM i 
aft® wfint cutra i” 

Prema Vilasa. 

! m«tl sftfi >FtCWl 1 

cn wrnn o \ ^ netn »” 

3 
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life of quiet spiritual joy which attracted the young- 
generation ofr-Yaisnava scholars, some of whom like 
Narcttama sat at his feet to receive instruction a nd' 
distinguished themselves in the following age. He was. 
no seeker of, nay, he despised all earthly glory and did not 
allow Krsn a Das Kaviraja to make mention of him in his. 
great Memoir of Chaitanya. 1 


■o 


Some facts about these worthies are given in detail’ 
in my lectures as Ramtanu Lahivi 
. Research Fellow. |The two brothers 

exercised, gr eat influence ou the people of Yrndavan a and 
its vicinity in the 10th century. - \ 

Born to princely fortunes they had surrendered their 
wealth. They w ere high officers of the Mahomedan- 
Emp eror of Gaur, but this exalted situation they gladly 
renounced to join the Master, and became hermits like- 
him. They came to Yrndavana at tli<- behest of Chaitanya 
and lived a long life of continued work and piety there. 
Their reputation as scholars, as poets, and above all as 
holy men who had- made great sacrifices for the cause of 
religion, was so high . that the- 

Aklmi-uav s them n visit. 

Emperor Akbar himself came to 
pay a visit to them at Yrndavana and became their 

1 See Prema Vilaaa. 

* “The recognised lenders of Vrndarana Community- were by 
name lliipa and Santana” Growse's History of Matlmra, p. 19S. 
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ardent admirer. 1 When the Mubatf^HMnmperor showed 
such appreciation of their distinguisheeMfcjStj^vhat mar vs 
that his General Man Singh built the w83?2^\te 


‘Govindaji to enshrine the images of 
■ascetics worshipped, at a cost of a crore of RujV^T ™'he 
pedigree and an account of the lives of Sanatana and 
ltupa are given below. [I shall only barely touch upon 
those points detailed by me elsewhere in connection 
with their interview with Cliaitanya. I ask you, to 
read them again for the purpose of appreciating their 
great sacrifices and the high ideal that inspired them 
throughout their long lives which covered all but a full 
century.] 

Jagat Guru, a M a rath a Brahmin, became the King o f 
Karnat in the D eccan in 13S1 A.D. and reigned till It Id 
A.D. Jagat Guru's son was Anirud dha who by his two wives 
had two sons, named Eupef/unraa ncl Hariliara. AnirtrcM/ia, 
the king, died in 1410 AJ). Before bis death, however, 
he had contracted a friendship with the Mahomedan 
King of Gaur who had paid a visit to his kingdom while 
travelling in Southern India. On the death of Aniruddha, 
there ensued a struggle between the half-brothers — 
llupetjwara and Hariliara j Rupeywani was driven out of 
the kingdom and sought, refuge in the court of 


The Pedigree. 


the kin g ol‘ Gaur, 
father’s friend. He 


who 1188 his 
got the post 


1 ‘'Their fame spread so rapidly that hi 1 .j 7B A .11. the Emperor Akbnr 
was induced to pay them a visit, and was taken blind-fold into the 
sacred enclosures of the Hidlmvana, where such a marvellous vision was 
revealed to him, that ho was fain to acknowledge the place os indeed a 
holy ground. Hence the cordial support which he gave to the attendant 
Rajas, when they expressed their wish to erect a series of buildings 
more worthy of the local divinity.” Growsc’s History of lUathnrn, p. 241. 






Minister to ^pp^j^jeror and remained so till his death 
ra. his s on succeeded him in the 
(fouutry-house at Naihati^ He had five 
1 , Jagannatha, Narilyana, MnrSri and 

Mukunda, the youngest son, had a son 

named Kumara Deva , wh o settled at Pateyabad 
in Backerganj. Kumardeva married an accomplished 
girl named Revati — a daughter of Harinarilyana 
Yiijarada of Madhaipur near Ganr. Madhaipur is 
two miles to the east of village Shalipur on the 
Mahananda river in the district of Maldaha. Kumara 
Deva lived for a time iu his IVtlier-in-law’s house at 
Madhaipur. 

| By Revati, Kumara had three sons, -Sanatana,, Rupa and 

Yallabha, (alias Anupama.) Sanatana and Rupa were the 

names given to the brothers by Chaitanya. The names by 

which they were known in childhood were Amara and 

Santosa, respectively. Yallaba (alias Anupama) who was 

a great scholar and zealous worshipper of Rama died in 

*" *1517 A.D. Amara and Santosa adopted the Mahometan 

faith and were known as Dabir Khlis and Sakar Mallik, 

Incidents before adopt- respectively till their COllAClsiojJ 

ing Sanayas. to' Yaisnavism in 1516 A.D. from 

- — 

which date they have been known as Sanatana and 
Rupa, the names, as I have already said, which Chaitanya 
gave them. Sanatana and Rupa settled in a village named 
Ramakeli close to Gour. Hither the brothers brought a 
colony of Karnat Brahmins with whom they frequently 
discussed religious and other topics. Sanatana and Rupa 
j j/ y were deeply versed in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic^ Their 
teacher of Sanskrit was the renowned Sarvananda 
Yachaspati of Nailiati and they also mastered Arabic and 


A* 
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Persian with the help of Syed Fakir-ud-Din, a reputed 
•scholar and Zemindar of Satgaon. 1 

ISansitana become the minister of Husen Saha and Rupa ] 
■also lield a high position in that ruler's court.) ^JThey first 
met Chaitanya at Ramakeli in 1510. Husen Siiha had 
deputed one of his officers named Kc(;ava Cliatri to make 
enquiries about Chaitanya in the meantime; and the 
subject of his wonderful devotion to (iod was discussed 
in tlie Moslem court. The Master had evoked enthusiastic 
admiration in the locality and the Emperor is said to have 
become one of his admirers himself. 

After t he interview, Rupa and his brother Anupama 
renounced home and turned hermits.^ They travelled to 
Allahabad where they met the Master once more._ They 
accompanied him to Benares and begged leave to go to Puri 
with him. But Chaitanya requested them to visit Vrnila- 
vana first and then come to Bengal and meet him again at 
Puri. Rupa went to Yrndavana with his brother. On their 
way back the latter died. It was while travelling to Puri 
that Rupa conceived the idea of writing some dramas in 
■Sanskrit . The plot of one was roughly drawn up.’ 1 

The plots of the two In this play he thought of com- 
tlrauiiis. me mo rating the events of Krsna’s 

life in Yrndavana and Mathura. Some preliminary verses 
were written on the way and he contemplated a further 
. development of the plot and characters. He came to a 

1 These accounts of their pedigree are found in the notes in 
Sanskrit left by JIva Goswami, the reputed nephew of Sanntana and 
Rupa; some of the details are to be fonnd in a Bengali work named 

Kavi Vidyapaty ” by Trailakyanath Bhattachaiya. 

. * Chaitanya Charitamyta, Madhya Khanda. 

* Chaitanya Cliaritihnyta Madhya Khanda 
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place named SatyavamSpura, by boat. There he dreamt 
that Satyavamii, the queen of Krsna, appeared to him and 
ordered him not to embody the incidents of Yrndavana 
and Mathura in the same drama, but to deal with them 
separately. On reaching Puri he mentioned the plot of 
his drama, as he had conceived it, to the Master who said 
that the Krsna of Vrinda van and the Krsna of Mathura 
were not at all alike. ^ Wh ile the former was love’s very 
self and an embodiment of sweetness (u/ati Vniry a), the 
latter manifested power (uicvaiyn) as a monarch, establish;! 

The Tidastllia Madhnva i«g his unapproachable superiority 
and tlic Lolita Madlmva. and might by his intellectual 

greatness and force of arms. The atmosphere of Yrnda- 
vana was one of absolute resignation, love for love’s 
sake, unconscious sacrifices of the highest order, 
and these should not be confused with material 
glories. 

Rupa had already advanced considerably with the plot 
of his drama ; so he had to take considerable pains in 
recasting the original plan and in disintegrating it in 
two of its main features. The Cliaitanya Charitamrta 
relates the circumstances in which some of the verses 
were written at Puri, and how greatly Chaitanyaand Rama 
Ray, the Minister of Pratapa Rudra, admired them. But 
the two dramas were not completed till long after this 
time. \Thc V idagdha-Madhava was finished, in 1 53il .and 
Lalita Madliava in 1510 A. I). 1 I give below a resume 
of these two wonderful dramas together with the same 
•author’s Danakelikaumadi which are among the masterpieces 
•of literary composition in Sanskrit in the 16th century. 

J No writer in Sanskrit from the 15th century downw ards 
has shown poetical powers 0 f sllc h high order as Rupa. 
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The Vidagdlia Madhava consist s of seven acts. The 
1st is called the Bemminadavilasa- — the effect of the music 
■of the divine flute ; the 2nd — Manniathalekba — letters 
inspired by the God of Love ; the 3rd, Radhasanganm — 
the meeting of Radhii with Krsna ; 4 th — The Yenuharana 
— or' the stealing of the flute; 5th Radliapr3sadhaua — 
the toilet of Radha; 6th (^arn.tvililira — the courtship of 
Autumn; 7th — Gauritirtha Yihara — the joys of the shrine 
called Gauritirtha. 


.■ Lalita _ Madhava consists of ten acts. The 1st is 
named Sayan Utsava or the evening plays; :2nd — 
Camkhachudavadha or killing of the demon Qankhaelnula; 
the 3rd Unmatta Radhikii — Radhikii gone mad with love; 
4 th Radliabhisara or the stealing out of Radha to meet 
her lover, 3 th Chandra valililablia — the meeting with 
Chandra vali ; Cth Lalitaprapti — the meeting with Lalitli ; 
7th Nava Vrndavanasangama — the first meeting at Yrndu- 
vana ; 8tli Yrndavanavihara — the dallying at Vrndiivana ; 
0 tli Chitradar<;ana or the Sight of the Picture; 10th 
Purnamauaratha — Fulfilment of Desire. 


It should be stated here that the love discussed 
in the above plavs is spiritual, 

Their spiritual meaning ' . * . — 

inspite ot the fact that it is 
occasionally presented in a sensuous garb. Spiritual love 
was no phantom or willovv-t he-wisp with Riipa or with 
other followers of Chaitauya. Saniitana and Riipa were 
hermits of unspotted life and asceticism. They were 1 
mystics initiated in their blessed experience of communion 1 
with God by Chaitanya himself. Chaitanya Charitamrta | 
■devotes two chapters to Chaitanya’ s instructions imparted 
to Riipa on rhetoric and on the exalted emotions of the 


) 
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-spiritual plane. In fact some o£ the (Jlokas in the dramas, 
-such as 

“^02 I 

oFt5 vSscs w®i: -pK n 

CF«; filial Rstil(.vB ^fst I 

Ptl ^tc 5 ! ftnif^ibs; jM*r*s4^st i” 

Vidagdha Sladhava, Canto I, Verse XVII. 
were composed on the spot, as Bupa witnessed Chaitanya’s 
ecstasies of spiritual joy. It is therefore but natural that 
the works of Riipa, inspitc of their occasional apparent 
sensuousness, are revered as sacred books by the 
Vaisnavas. They only prove that religion and faith are 
no bitter doses for deseascd sonls, and that asceticism is 
not to be always associated with skeleton forms tortured 
by self denial and austerities. .Sentiments of devotion 
to God are fountains of never-ceasing joy — the ambrosia 
of heaven vouchsafed to men and are sweet, delicious »uul 
congenial food for the soul. Many annotators have tried 
to interpret the works of Bupa and Sanatana in their 
proper spiritual light, and none of them is so conspicuous 
as Jlva Goswami, their nephew and disciple, and son of, 
Anupama who died in 1517. 

Of the other works of Rupa, all of which are in 
Sanskrit, the following are the 

Other works. ' 

most noted"- The Ujjalamlanmm 

^ descri bes — the em otion s of lo ve a nd "classifies them 

in 30 0 groups. The niceties of the feelings of a 
woman’s heart are traced in all possible variety- and 
treated in a scientific way with illustrations from Sanskrit 
classics. A brief resume of the contents of this book is to 
be found in the Bengali works Chaitany r a Charitamrta and 
Bhaktiratnakara. 
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y Bhaktiratnamrtasindhu is a work treating the subject i 
ihakli in an exhaustive manner. It is a complete survey I 
of the emotional features of the Vaisnava religion and < 
illustrates its principles from the lives of the saints. It 
was written in the .year 1541 AIT). 

' . Nat akch andrikS, a work on Drama and Rhetoric. 

„ Danakellkaumadi, a drama which has already been 
mentioned. Its subject is the amours of Rudhit and 
Krsna. The artificial forms of Sanskrit style prevail in 
the works of Riipa. But though imagery and figures are 
constantly drawn from the inexhaustible source of 
Sanskrit literature which had already reached a finished 
stage of rhetorical ornamentation, ^Riipa’s eyes, like those 1 
of all true poets, discover beauty foi-'fliemselves, and do not 
blindly follow the classical traditions.^ 

The first stanza of Danakelikaumudi for instance 
may be taken as a typical one. It runs thus : 

“ara: 1 

wfg; farai ^ fonts »” 

In order to understand this verse one must first know 

A stanza from the wllat is meant by the word 
Dannkcliknnmndi. « ”, In Sanskrit poetics 

the word is used to mean a combination of seven 
different emotions. The doka traces these emotions in 
the glance of Rad ha, who all unexpectedly in the path 
to the market, is obstructed by Krsna. She is happy 
•beyond measure at meeting her lover, but angry at his 
want of prudence, her eyes redden with just wrath j she 
is a wife and if discovered in in her lover’s company, woe 
will attend her, this fear brings a tear drop to her ey es ; 
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while she enjoys the humour of her situation inspite of 
lj.cr danger, her eyes also indicate that she is proud of 
the attentions of her lover and is inwardly pleased. 
Riidlia, thus caught in the arms of Kr-jna, manifests a 
■complexity of emotion which is apparent in her glance; 
it is sweet, it is reproving, it is tearful, it is lialf-abaslied, 
it is indicative of an inward joy and sense of appreciative 
humour, it is proud and at the same time slightly tinged 
with the Hash of anger. Jiva GoswamI in his com- 
mentary, the inspiration of which, no doubt, came from 
his uncle — the poet himself, details these emotions and at 
the same time emphasises the word and dwells 

upon the beauty of the stanza from another point of view, 
viz., that of the glance as compared to a blooming flower. 
There is a stage in the growth of a flower, when the bud 
bursts into blossom, still wet with dew, it seems to smile 
covertly, it opens its blossoms with what may well seem to 
be coyness, it resists the force of the air and j-et yields 
to it gradually, and the Hush on the petals may be 
interpreted to signify the momentary anger of the lover’s 
heart. The growth of the bud to flower at this stage 
images the beauty of Rad hit’s glance in all its niceties in 
her puzzling situation. These are ingenously brought out 
by the commentator as he tries to explain the hidden 
beauties of the suggestive stanza. The word 
has a direct reference to a bud that is bursting, and the 
poet, without saying anything that the commentator 
has brought out, suggests the whole group of vision 
by this single word, though throughout the verse all 
other words chosen are apt to carry the simile of 
the bud without its being made too prominent or 
striking. 
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Verses like these inspite of their apparent, ingenuity 
have a simple beauty of their own. They are not to be- 
ascribed to the craze for strained similes and metaphors 
which characterises the writings of the mediseval poets. 
Chaitpnya displayed a hundred niceties of exalted emotion 
in his love of God and, these were fountains of never- 
ceasing beauty to the admiring eyes of those who witnessed 
them. It is no wonder that the shades of tender feeling 
introduced by these poets sprang from minute observation 
of the Master’s ecstasies of love. The whole thing was 
conceived from the sight of a mystic wor ld — hitherto 
unknown to the people, and though put in the outward 
forms and phraseology of the material world, it always 
symbolised the spiritual and the abstract, brought within, 
the range of human comprehension by Chaitanya’s own 
life. 

The P admava-Il is an anthology of Riidhil Krsna songs 
containing 3!):t stanzas. It was unnoted by Yirchandra, 
son of Nityananda, and the commentary was called 
Rasikarangadli — the giver or delight to one who is au 
adept in love. An edition of this work was published by 
Pundit Ramnarayana of Berhampur in 1881 and a second 
edition was called for in 1910. 

./ The Sankhepa B ha gabatamrta — as its name implies,, 
briefly relates some of the stories of the Bhligavata. 

I Hamsadii ta and Vddhavasande 9 a — in these two poems 
Radha laments her separation from Krsna. Both of them- 
describe messages of love on the model of Kali Das’s- 
famous Meghaduta. 

(13) StavamalS — religious hymns addressed to Cbaitanya 
and Rsdha Krsna. 
ri Krsner jaumatithi. 
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‘'t GanadveijadTpika — (in two parts). This work describes 
the great apostles of the Yaisnava faith as incarnations 
of the gopi* of the Radka-Krsna legend. 

Anandamahodidhi. 

Prajuktaksachandrika. 

Mathuramahatmya — a topography of Mathura and a 
description of her glories. 

^ Govimla ViradavalT. 

V AVhile Riipa’s wo rks are characterised l>v a genial 
poetic flo w and soaripg fl ights of imagination, those of 
Sa natana. his elder brother, display a profundity of' study 
[T and a mastery of the details of the Yaisnava scrip tures , 
^'or which lie now stands as the great law-giver and 
authority in matters concerning the customs of Yaisnava 
society. 

Chaitanva had suggested the lines on which the 

Tlio Hari-bhafcti Vilasa great work, |Haribliakti Yilasaj of 
Ip- Sanatana. Sanatana was written. This work 

gives a complete code of the ritual of Yaisnavism. 
Chaitanva Charitamrta (Maddhyakhanda, Chap, il l) gives 
a synopsis of the suggestions made by Chaitanya which 
were elaborated by Sanatana. The work gives details 
how images are to be made and how temples are to be 
founded, with an enumeration of various ceremonies which 
a Yaisnava should perform at the various stages of his 
life. It also gives details of chaste life according to the 
Yaisnava conception of morality and is full of interesting 
particulars as to the ceremonial portion of Yaisnavism, 
which fnr the purpose of comparative theology will he 
useful by offering a historical clue to the transformation of 
ancient Hindu and Buddhistic thought into comparatively 
modern forms. 
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The authorship of this monumental work shewing, as 
it does, extraordinary learning and a patient collation of 
facts on the part of Sanatana, is now ascribed to Gopala 
Bhatta. Chaitanya desired Sanatana not to introduce any 
mattei; into the work which could not be supported by some 
ancient authority, and so the author had to take immense 
pains to discover old texts while enunciating rules of 
conduct as briefly suggested by Chaitanya. Gopala Bhatta 
simply expanded the work of Sanatana with some further 
illustrations ; and the work as it now stands is as great in 
size as in its usefulness to the Vaisnava community of 
Bengal. They are guided by the texts of the Haribhakti 
Yilasa in all matters of daily life. 

Vlt was by Sanatana's wish that the book was published 
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the water of the tank which was excavated by the orders 
of the brothers and still bears their names. 

No one was more alive to the popular sentiment 'than 
Sanatana himself, whose humility 

Sanatsna's li-amititj- ... .. . Tr . , ' 

was without limit. He considered 
ldmself despised of others and was content with the 
sweetness which sprang from within him. He never 
viewed the sentiments of the people with anger or even 
a proud indifference. Humiliated by public opinion, he 
considered himself the most humble of all living men. 
This humility, which was spontaneous, adorned his moral 
life and gave him a genuine respect for others. Thus 
did Sanatana publish his maguptit oy/'s in Gopiila Bhatta’s 
name, wishing that its codes might be accepted by the 
Hindu community the more readily as coming from one who 
in their eyes was a genuine Brahmin. He, however, allowed 
the commentary called the Dikprakar;ika, which lie him- 
self wrote on the work, to stand in his own name. But it 
is an open secret now to the people who have any culture 
in Vaisnava history, that it was Sanatana and not Gopiila 
• T-Shatta who composed the original work. This is indicated in 
Chaitanva Charitamrta (Chap. rM, Madhyakhanda) ; Jiva 
Goswami, Sanatana’s nephew, at the close of his commen- 


tary on the 10th Skauda of Bhagavata mentions Haribliakti- 
^ i jjiisa and the commentary on it as being both the work of 
Ids uncle. In lflfi t A.D. Sanatana finished the celebrated 
■’•^t^hmmenfafy on the Bhagavata named Vaisnava-t osiin. The 
Loglvu.to.sinI — an abridgement of the same — was compiled 
by Jiva when Sanatana was still alive. Sanatana 
JSa».-i!so wrote the Bhagavatamrta in two parts, and supple- 
jj-^rnented them _ with - commentaries of his own. This is 
• 1 Sea Kfivi I»v Tifiilokyanfitlm Bhattaeharya. 
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mentioned in the works of Krsna Das Adhikari, a pupil 
of Jiva. 

^*Rupa w as bom in 1190, and Sanatana in 1492^ In some 
* of ~ the modern Vaisnava works fthe dates of the death of 
' Sanatana and Rupa a re given as 1550 and 1535 A.P. vespec- 
tivelyNBut we have a large mass of 

About tlie dates. • ■- ~ • — ' - 

evidence to prove that noth tup 
brothers died in 150 1 having lived the full span of a century. 

In the first place let me refer to the date on which the 
celebrated temple of Govindaji was built by Mite Singh 
at Vrndavana. The inscription says that the temple was 
•completed in 1590 by the direction of the (turns of 
Man Singh, Sanatana and Rupa. AVe know that ingeni- 
ms arguments may be advanced to the effect that the 
temple might have taken long years for its completion and 
though it was begun at the instance of Sanatana and Rupa, 
the brothers might not have lived to see it completed. This 
view is not, however, correct. For we know that (jlrimvasn, 
paid a visit to Yrndilvana in the year ^ 151) A ; when he 
found the temple of Govindvji complete. He was told on 
his arrival that it was only four months since Sanatana 
had died and that Rupa had died only four days before. 
He, therefore, failed to meet the venerable saints while they 
yet lived. The year 1559 as the date on which Sanatana 
is said t.o have died is incredible also from another point! 
of view. He was alive in 15S3, this we know for certain, 
as Jiva wrote his Loghutodni in that year taking advice 
from him. (^riuivasa stayed in Vrndavana for not less 
than 6 or 7 yearn. He left it after 1597. This is borne' 
out by the authentic records preserved in the court of the 
Rajas of Visnupur. 1 All this evidence undisputedly 

1 Seo the word “ Vlanapnr " in the Vi*jwako?a. 
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proves that Sanatoria and Rupa died abou t the year 

1591 and at an interval of a little more tha n four 

months; 




JIVA GOSWAMI 


Jiva, the distinguished nephew of Sanatana and Rupa 

and son of Anupama, is described in the Prcmavilasa as 

being already veiy old when his uncles died. He could 

not have been less than 80 years of age at the time. He 

hi, was, therefor e, born early in the 

(Jrllcnv Jive takes Sannvasa. - "Z» ” 

t . ‘ 16th con tiny. He was a young 

lad when his father died and his uncles turned hermits. 
They had distributed their vast properly among the poor 
and Brahmin scholars before renouncing home, reser- 
ving one fifth of the whole for the maintenance of their 
family, and even this was great wealth for Jlva — the sole 
heir to this share of the property. Sanatana and Rupa 
had removed their wives and other members of 1 lie family 
to Fatebabacl before they followed Chaitanya. This was 
evidently with the object of making their family and 
property safe from the hands of the infuriated Einij ^ror 
of Gain- who had sent Sanatana to jail from which the 
latter m ade his escape by the help of M ir Kabul, the 
jailer. 


The widowed mother was full of admiration for the 
sacrifices made to religion by Sanatana and Rupa and by 
her own husband too, who had died prematurely. Chai- 
tanya’s name was a household word and each of his 
acts was described to Jiva, when a mere boy, in detail’ 
by the admiring mother with a fervour of faith 
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-which could not but make a lasting impression on her 
young son. 

Chaitanya disappeared from the world in 1533, and 
Jivawa s a mere lad about th is time. 1 One day he asked his 
mother how a man became a hermit. She with tearful 
eyes described the pathetic details of renunciation. The 
ochre-coloured cloth was to be put. on, the daily meal was 
to be simple and earned by begging. A hermit must sleep 
under a trec^drive away all desires and anxieties from his 
heart, and sing the praises of the Lord alone. “ And, 
mother,” asked her attentive son, “did my dear father and 
uncles pass through all these hardships '( They were 
immensely rich and accustomed to the comforts of high 
life; how eoukl they endure privation ?” The mother wept 
and said that they gladly suffered all hardship for 
the sake of religion and for the love they bore to Chai- 
tanya ; the sight of Chaitanya was so charming that men 
forgot all about the earth at the sight of him and cared not 
for the pains of physical life. Another day the lad put on 
an ochre-coloured cloth and took a staff in his hand and 
came to his mother and smiling said, “Mother, do T now 
look like a hermit?” “Yes, boy, how glorious you look — 
like a saviour of the world,” answered the unsuspecting 
mother. But the boy laughed only and said, “So mother 
what a big saint am I now ! people should bow to me from 
henceforth.” The mother said, “But the hermit must 
shave his head.” The next day, .Tlva, a youth of about - 
20, had his head sliaveu and still~71ressecl in ochre-coloured ^. 
cloth came to his mother and said, “ Mother, the goal of AI 
my f ather and uncles is miue too. Earth has lost all 

1 This anoedote is taken from the account of JTva Goawami given in. 
the 23rd chapter of the Prcmavilasa. 
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attractions for me. May the bliss attained by my uncles 
be mine from to-day. Adieu to world and adieu to you, 
dear mother.” So saying be left home and his mother. 
She, taken bv surprise and struck as by a thunder-bolt, 
swooned away in grief. 

Bemarkablv handsome was Jlva and accustomed to 
th e ease of prosperous people. The hardships of a solitary 
journey on bare foot in those days, when there were no 
good roads, must have been great. He on nib to Nadia 
and saw Nityananda in the lionse of GViviisa. The 
celebrated courtyard which still bore the dust of 
Chaitanya’s feet was now a shrine, and with tearful eyes 
did the young hermit touch its ground reverentially. 

He next went t o Benares where for som e years he 
^ studied th e Upanisliads with a great schola r n amed 
^ Mad hnsud ana Vachaspati and ma stered the subjec t. He 
teCbecame gradually renowned as a prodigy of lea rning, and 
coming to his uncles at Yrndavana received a full course of 


instructions in the Bhakti Ca stras. 

Jlis works. - ■ ; — — 7 ~ .. TT 

tH e wrote 2 j work s in S ansknt^a ll 

of which are distinguished by great erudition and evident 

power of grasping current religious problems and solving 

them to his satisfaction. Some of these works are 

mentioned below. 


1. HarinSmamrta Vyakarana — in which grammatical 
terminology is, as far as possible, associated with the name 
of Krsua. 

2. Commentary on the BhSgavata called the 

Kramasandarva. ! 


3. Satsandarva — a very remarkable work containing' 
a dissertation on Vaisnava philosophy and the- higher 
metaphysics. 
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4. Savva Sarhvadiril — an elaborate philosophical 
commentary of his own Satsandarva. 

5. Gopala-Champu — a work in prose and verse chiefly 
treating of the love of ltadha-Krsna. 

6. Durgama Sangamani — or a guide to obscure paths, 
being, a commentary on the Bhaktiratnamrtasindhu by 
Ru]>a. 

7. A commentary on the BramhasainhitS which was 
brought to Orissa by Chaitanva himself from a place 
named Mallhara on the favosa i river in the Deccan. 
It was found in the temple of Adi Kecava there. 

A commentary on Krsna Karnuinrta by Vilwa 
Mangala Thakur. r J’his work also was brought by 
Chaitanva from the Deccan. 

9. SutramSilika — A grammatical work treating of the 
derivation of words. 

10. Krsnilrchanadipika which treats of the details 
of the ritual of Kysna-worship. 

A description of the contents of these works and of 
the remaining 13, most of which are commentaries on 
standard Vaisnava works, will be found in the lirst 
Taranga of the Bhakt.iratn akara. 

Some of these works were br ough t to Bengal about 
the year 1599 by Qrinivasa Achiiryya. We are in 
possession of a large mass of correspondence between 
Jiva Goswami and some of his friends and admirers in 
Bengal. From these we learn that a number of his 
works, such as the Uttara-Champu, the Ilarinamamrta 
"VySkarana and the Madhava-Mahatmya were completed 
and fully revised before 1599, but his LaghutosinT , 
Durgamqpangamam and Gopala-Champu were not com- 
pleted till some time after that year. Tirhjatter works 
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were sent to Bengal by one (^yamadas Acharyya, a noted 

The nnirersnlly respect- P la 3' er of t* e mrdavga. and a son 
■cd scholar. of Vyasachitrya, the court-pundit 

of ltajli Ylra Hamvira of Yana Yisrmpura. These letters 
also show that if any difficulties as to the interpretation of 
the sacred texts arose in Bengal, they were referred to 
Jiva Goswami, and his verdict on the points raised was 
accepted as final. Qrinivasa was much afflicted hv the 
news of the death of his Guru Oopiila Bhatta. Jiva 
Goswami, when he heard the news, wrote him thus : — 
“Indulgence in grief does not remove it hut enhances 
it. (^rinivasa, know that griefs are unholy, showing the 
heart unreconciled to the will of Krsna. Both body and 
mind are always liable to {rain, a conquest over them is 
true heroism.” 1 

("We also find from this correspondence in what high 


esteem Jiva held the vernacular songs of Govinda Das, 


the renowned Vaisnava poet about whom I shall have 
to speak later on. 

An interesting incident showing the manner of life 
. , led by Sanatana, Itfipa and Jiva, 

\An interesting incident. \ , * 

L- — — — — and the high ideal which inspired 

the Vaisnavas of Yrndavana, is related in the Premavilasa 

by Nityananda Das. I shall briefly mention it here 

In a village named Bhitadiya near ‘Egiira Sindura 1 — 

once the capital of the Hindu kingdom Kamarupa (Assam), 

Rupa NarSyana, as a lived a Brahmin scholar named 

■wayward child. Laksminarayana, the husband of 

Kamala Devi, an accomplished woman and a beauty. He 

was a Varendra Brahmin and a Kulin. Rupa NarSyana 


Rupa Narnynna, as 
wayward child. 


1 The Prema-Vilasa. The Arddha-Vilasa. Letter III. 
- See the 19th Vilaaa. 
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was their only son who, though of handsome features, 
was a wayward lad and mixed in bad company. 
He neglected his lessons though his father tried his 
utmost to reform him. Finally in despair the father 
ordered his wife to give the wicked, son pieces of burnt 
wood for his meal instead of rice. The good lady 
remonstrated with her husband against so cruel a 


punishment, but as a faithful wife she dared not 
violate her husband’s commands and when serving his 
meal to young Rupanarayana, she placed a bit of burnt 
wood on the plate by the side ol' (he rice. Rupa- 
narayana asked his mother as to what that piece of wood 
meant and she was obliged to confess her kindly stratagem . 
The young boy refused to eat the rice and said “Adieu 
to you dear mother, I shall mind my lessons from to-day, 
but you shall not see me for a long time.” He Hcil 
from home and went to a village named Paneliavali, where 
he studied Sanskrit grammar, lie next lived for some 
years at Nadia closely studying Logic and other branches 
of metaphysics, flc was at Orissa about the year ] 5~<S, 
where he paid a visit to Chaitanya. 

His tom' n broad. i ... 

Tlie voiin** aspirant to learning 
did not, however, wail at Puri long, but went to Benares 
to complete his education. He got the title of Achifrya 
and visited Poona, which was in the lGth century a great 
seat of Sanskrit learning. He studied the Vedas and 
. Upanishads with Maratha 

ana great learning. 

Brahmins and got the title of 

Saraswati. 


and great learning. 


As a child lie was wayward and strong-willed ; as a 
scholar he became proud and self-assertive. He went about 
the country challenging learned scholars to discussion 
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in which he always proved invincible. Xo scholar in 


"The haughty scholar 


southern and upper India could 
hold his own in controversial 


-discussion with Rfipanarayana Saraswatt, whose scholar- 
ship was as great as- his talents, so that even veteran 
scholars older than him by many years held him in dread. 
He assumed the title of Bikvijayi “or a conqueror of the 
four quarters.” 

By the time Sanatana and Rupa were known all over 
Northern India as its greatest scholars. Rupar'.ayana came 
to Yrndavana and in his usual arrogant tone challenged 
them to a free discussion on any subject they liked. The 
hermits said they were not inclined to enter into any 
controversy with any one. “Are you not great scholars 
as people say ?” asked Rupanarayar.a jestingly. In reply 
they showed extreme meekness ami said that their worth 
was exaggc-ated and that they 

llecta Sanaianaaixl Rupa. 

were not ht persons to cope with 
such a young lion of scholarship as their assailant was. 
“Then you should give me a ‘Jayapatra' — a letter 
acknowledging your complete defeat at my hands,” said 
Rti pan arliy alia, and the brothers gladly gave him such a 
letter, writing what RupanSrayana himself dictated. It 
was not a doenmeut that they wrote and signed under 
•compulsion but was tiie outcome of the overflowing and 
natural meekness of their spiritual souls. 

Full of vanity that the G os warn is did not venture to 
hold a disputation with him, Rupanarayana heard that 
there was yet a nephew of the two scholars, who might 
be his match and a worthy adversary. He visited Jiva, who 
heard from his assailant himself 


that his uncles had given him a 


Hi« vanity and defeat. 
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letter of victory which the proud scholar construed as a 
result of fear. Jiva — -himself a young man, was very 1 
angry at Rupnilrayana’s boasting, and at the humilation of 
his uncles. He held a disputation with him on the banks 
of the Jamuna. For five days they were on equal teims- 
but on the sixth day RupanilrHyana seemed to lose ground, 
and on the 7th his defeat was complete. The Adva it avSda 
or the theory of non-duality advocated bv Rupan arayana 
was com pletely demol'shed and that of duality which 
p romulgated |the belief in a pers onal god — the key-stone 
to Vaisnava tlioolon-y, was est ablish ed. Bhakti was proved 
to bo superior to Ju ana. f 

Rupannrayana was now full of remorse on recollecting 
his arrogant attitude towards Sanatana and Rfipa. He 
came with tears in his eyes before them and said that he 
was a great sinner having belittled his masters out of 
sheer folly and ignorance. 

RiipanSrayana left Yrndavanu in the year 1534, a 
completely reformed man and in later years accepted the 
post of couueellor of Raja Narasimlia Ray of Pakapalli 
(Paikpara). About whom we shall have to write hereafter. 

After th e scholar had gone away Rupa called his 
nephew Jiva to him and said : — 

“You fool, you have put on the robes of an ascetic i 
prematurely, you have not been able yet to conquer your 
pride and anger. In the blessed shrine of Vrndavana no 

one should dwell who asserts his 
Jiva Groswami in disgrace. , „ . . 

ownself and takes pnde in humi- 
liating others. Get out from my sight. You are unfit \ 
to live in this holy place.” 

Jiva bowed to his uncle and left his presence at this 1 
order, and made a small hut on the outskrits of the shrine, | 
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where he ceased to speak with any body, and observed his 
vow of silence for a year, after which by the intercession 
of Sanatana, Rupa’s anger abated and his nephew was 
readmitted to Vrndavana. Rupa is said to have got 
pardon from Sanatana for Jiva by a curious pun on the 
latter’s name. One of the cardinal doctrines of Vaisnavism 
is “Jive Daya” or “Kindness to all living beings." 
Jiva “means a living being.” Now Sanatana wishing to 
intercede for Jiva called on his brother one day and 
as*ked him what were the great doctrines of their faith. 
Rupa mentioned among others “Jive dava” and Sanatana 
immediately interrupted him by asking him why was 
he then so cruel to Jiva. Here by “Jiva” Rupa of course 
meant his nephew and not “a living being” — the literal 
meaning of the word. 

Sa natana, Rupa and Jiva were apostles of Vais - 
n avism, wh o thus liv ed for long years_in_the holy city 
of the YaisnavaSj converting it into a distinguished seat 
of learnin g and of religio us -speculation in those historic 
^ days. In 1573 the Empero r Akbar paid a visit to these 
^ distinguis hed hermits, known as the Goswa mis : and he is 
. said to have been greatly impressed by a marvellous vision 
which he saw at the holy place. “Hence the cordial 
support which he gave to the attendant Rajas when they 
expressed their wish to erect a series of buildings more 
worthy of the local divinity.” Of this, however, we have 
spoken already. 

The saintly lives of these men and their great influence 
exerted upon all who came in contact with them created 
legends which are now inseparable from the popular belief. 
One of them is recorded iu the BhaktamalS by Navaji, 
translated into Bengali by Krsna Dlis in the 17th century. 
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It says that once upon a time Sanatana happened to 
possess “ a sparcn mani ” or the fabled philosopher’s 
stone which he buried in the earth thinking that 
if a poor man should come to him for help, he would 
give it to him. Now there was a Brahmin named Jivana, 
a native of the village Manbar in the southern part of the 
district of Burdwan who constantly prayed to God to 
give him riches. So greatly did the idea of getting riches 
by the grace of God possess him, that one day he dreamt 
that the God Mahadeva appeared to him and said that if he 
went to Saniitana who lived in Vrndiivana he would give him' 

The leffcnd of the* pliilo- a philosopher’s stone. Jivana. came 
soplier’s stone. f 0 Vrndiivana and found Saniitana 

seated on the banks of the Jumna absorbed in prayer. He 
humbly solicited bis help in obtaining riches. Saniitana 
meekly said that lie was a beggar himself and could give 
nothing to others. He had not remembered then that a 
philosopher's stone lay buried near him. But the Brahmin 
said — “Mahadeva himself has appeared to me and said that 
you could give me a valuable stone. If the words of the great 
god fail me, I will commit suicide.” Sanatana, thus remind- 
ed, pointed to a spot with his linger and said “ There ; dig 
it up ; there it is.” And so the poor man dug up the earth 
and found the stone there. He asked Sanatana to help 
him in getting it out from the earth, but the hermit said — 
“ Filthy riches of the world I will not touch any more.” 
Jivana extracted the stone himself and found that whatever 
he touched with it became gold in a moment. Full of joy 
he proceeded on his way homeward, but on the road 
another thought occupied him. “ What has the hermit got, 
that lie rejected this most valuable stone which even a 
monarch might bo proud of possessing ?” As he thought 


o 
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thus, the hermit appeared to the poor Brahmin's fancy as 
a perfect man. The bliss apparent on his face, Jivana 
thought, "is not of earth, it must have come from heaven 
itself.” He longed for a sight of the hermit to whom that 
precious stone was of little worth. lie returned from 
Balasore to which city he had already journeyed and 
coming hack to Sanatana, asked him “ Father, will you 
tell me what riches you have got that are so much better 
than this that you have given me ?” Sanlitana said noth- 
ing but only smiled. The Brahmin was the more struck 
by the apparent contentment of the holy man whose happi- 
ness depended not on anything the world could give him. 
He said “ Father, you would not touch (ilthv lucre, you 
said, I will not do so from to-day. Give me a little of 
what you have got. I have known no peace for all these 
years and I am sure the possession of this stone will 
increase my trouble instead of removing it.” So saying he 
flung away the precious stone into the waters of the Jumna 
and became a disciple of Saniltana. The supplementary 
portion of the Bhaktamiila relates that Jivana had a son 
named Bhsigavata whose descendants lived in the village of 
Katamargaon at the time when Krsna Has translated the 
hook. Katamargaon, the author says, was known after- 
wards as Margaon in the Bunt wan district. The legend 
goes on to describe how the Emperor Akbar heard of the 
precious stone and sent a large number of elephants hound 
in iron chains to search for it in the waters of the Jumna. 
It is said that some of the chains became gold coming in 
contact with the fabled stone. But the stone itself could 
not be found. 1 


1 See Bhakta Mala, hy Krsnailaa, Chapter IT. 
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The Premavilasa describes some of the noble traits of U 

SanStnna and tlic image Sanut&na s character, 1 refer to s 
■oi Madana Moimna. that passage particularly which C 

describes his arrival at Vrn davana. A large crowd assem- 
bled round him, the hermit asking them questions about 
their professions, their joys and sorrow.-, and particulars 
about their domestic lives, and often did he melt into tears 
bearing the story of a poor man’s distresses, and give him 
•such sympathy as assuaged the grief of the afflicted heart. 

We have found in the Chaitanya Chari tiimyta that 
Avaitachaiya on his visit to Vrndavana had first discovered 
the image of Madana Moliana said to have been made by 
the orders of Knvja herself — one of the queens of Krsna. 1 
The temples of VfmlS- The Mahomedans paid their usual 
vaiia - visit to the temple and Advaita 

concealing the image succeeded in saving it from 
robbery. He, however, made it over to one Mathura 
■G'haubey who worshipped it with great devotion. Saniltana 
got it from Mathura Chaubcy, and the Bhaktamala says 
that the hermit had nothing to offer to the deity but a few 
pieces of coarse bread without salt. lie made a straw-lmt 
which was its first temple iu a villa near Surva Ghat; and 
when offering the deity the bread without salt the hermit 
often suppressed a tear and said “ This is all that I can 
offer you, Lord, if you must needs dwell with a man like 
me !” He was, however, resolved that he would not ask 
help of any wealthy man, not even for the deity whom he 
-adored. 2 

One day a merchant named Hama Das but known more 
familiarly as Kapuri, a Ksettri by caste came from Multan 
See Bliakta Mala, liy Kfsnadas, Chapter II. 

* See Bliakta Mala, by Kfsnadas, Do. 
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down the Jumna with a boat-load of merchandise bound 
for Agra ; but the boat stuck on a sand bank near the 
Kalidaha Ghat. After trying in vain for three days to get 
it off, he saw Sanatana seated on the banks of the J umna 
lost in profound meditation. The very sight of the holy 
man inspired the merchant with reverence and he implored 
him most humbly if he could help him any way out of the 
difficulty. Sanatana advised him to implore the help of 
God and remained silent. But the merchant said 
“ If by the grace of God on whom you have asked me to 
depend I am saved from this difficult)', I shall employ all 
my profits of this year in building a temple for Madana 

„ , Mohana — the deitv whom you 

How the temple of _ " * 

Madana Mohana was worship in that straw hut of yours. 

Sanatana said nothing to this and 
the merchant on reaching the banks of the Jumna really 
found that the boat had begun to iloat. The large amount 
of money that Rama Das (alias Kapuri) earned that year, 
was employed by him in building the great temple of 
Madana Mohana. This history is to he found in such 
Hindi works as the Bliaktamala by Nava ji aiidBliakatisindhu 
by Lachman Das. But the earlier authority for the lale is 
the Bengali Ohaitauya Charitamrta by Krsnadas Ivaviraj 
written in 1583 A.D. For other particulars as to this 
temple the reader is referred to pp. 250-2 .31 of the History 
of Mathura by Growse. “ The original image of Madana 
Mohana is now at Karauli, where Raja Gopala Simba 
who reigued from 1725-1759, built a new temjde 
for its reception, after he had obtained it from his 
brother, the Raja of Jaipur, The Gossain whom be 
placed in charge was a Bengali from Murshidabad by 
name Ramkisora. ” 
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^ufc by far the greatest temple of Vaisnavas at. 
Vrndavan a is that of jGoyindaji built by _ Man . Sin gh in 
J 50 0. T he inscription in this temple says that it was 
built by Man Sing “ under the direction^ o f the tw o Gtmis 
liupa and Sanit taiia. J ’ In the nortli west eha|>el there is 
another inscription which says “ In the 34th year of the 

era inaugurated by the reign of 
'i’Jio temple of Gorin- . . , . , . ” 

( j n .. the Jlniperor Akbar, CJri Alan 

Siuglia Deva son of Maharaja 
Bhagwan Dils, of the family of Alaharaj Pritthwl Raj, 
founded, at the holy station of Vrndavana, this temple of 
Govindadev. The head of the works Kalyan Dils, the 
Assistant Superintendent Mivnik Cliand Cho]iar, the 
architect Govinda Dils of Delhi, the mason Gorokb Das. ” 
As to this temple Air. Growse observes “ It is_thp._mpst_ 

impr essive religions edifice that the Hindu art,, lias 

ever pr oduced, at least in Upper India. It is 
not a little strange that of all th • architects who have 
described this famous building, lot one bas noticed its 
most characteristic feature — the harmonious combination 


of dome and spire — which is still noted as the great crux 
of modern art, though nearly 300 years ago, the difficulty 
was solved by the Hindus with characteristic grace and 
ingenuity.'” 1 Air. Growse describes the particulars of this 
temple at great length, but we need not take further 
extracts from him here, a treatise on Art being the place 
where the details of such description may more aptly be 
quoted. 

I want merely to show what marvellous material 
results were achieved by the saintly Rupa and Sanatana 
without seeking them. In faet- it was the holiness. 


1 Growse’s History of Mathura p. 252. 
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of their lives that made Vrndavana holier than ever i 
popular estimation. And not only pious pilgrims thronge 
there from all parts of India with an admiration that wa 
never witnessed before for the ancient shrine but eve 
princes and potentates vied with one another in contribi 
averting to the grandeur of its temples and religious edifice 

so that at the present time thei 
othei Templca ' is a noble array of more than 

^ thousand temples in Vrndavana, wher eas before Rupa an 
^ Sanatana c ame thither there was not one though tf 
place had a sanctity of very ancient origin. 

' ] The tem ple of Jugala Kisora was founded by 01 

. Noukaran in the year 1627. The image known as Juga 
Kisora belonged to Jiva Goswami. ^ 

Regarding other temples with which the names of tl 
Vaisnava hermits of Bengal are associated, a full and gii 
phic account will be found in Mr. drowse's interestir 
pages. And we need not enumerate them here. 

(Mr. Growse says “ The recognised leaders of tl 
Vaimava community were by name Iiupaand Sanatai 
— the authoi's of several doctrinal commentaries ai 
also it is said of Mathura Mahaty a. Wi th them w 
associated a nephew named Jiva who founded the temp 
of Radha Damodara.J’ Mr. Growse says further th 
| Brahma Vaivarta Purana was composed by Rupa. V 
\ do not know from what source Mr. Growse obtained tl 
^ curious information. 


The Bhaktamala by Navaji — the standard biographic 


The appreciation of the 
labours of Sanatana, 
Rupa and Jiva. 


work of the Vaisnavas pays tl 
tribute of honour to the memori 
of the Bengal hermits. 
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,f (^ri Rapa and Sauiitan and (Iri J Iva Goswami were as 
a deep lake filled with the water of devotion. With them 
prayer was ever ripe and in season, and never bitter to the 
taste. Firmly fixed at Vrndavana, full of devotion to the- 
feet of the Dual God, with their hands writing books and - 
with their souls fixed on the formless idea, they held in 
their grasp all the essence of divine love, able to resolve 
the mysteries of the scriptures, worshippers of the all 
blissful, ever staunch in faith. Cri Riipa and Sanatana 
and ^vi Jiva Gossain were as a deep lake filled with the 
water of devotion. ” 1 

In the next stanza of the Bhaktamiila we find the men- 
tion of the following names among others as worthy of 
high honour. 

Gopa.1 Bliatta, “ the great sage ” “ Lokanatha, Kr?na 
Das and Bhugarblia ” the “ rigid ascetic. ” 

They were all followers of Chaitanya. Among others we 
have already written at some length about Lokanatha and 
Bhugarva. 

Many Hindi books written in the J7th century and 
even in comparatively modern times give accounts of the 
m jjreat Vaisnavas of Bengal who contributed to the building of 
|the glories of the present Vrndavana. The Bhaktisindhu and 


1 History of Mathura by Growse p. 198. 
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the Rupastaka supplement the accounts of the Bhaktamala 
which was freely translated by Krsna Das into Bengali 
in the middle of the 17th century. “ Often did 
Chaitanya’s companions at Puri ” says the Chaitanya 
Chari ta mrta 1 “ ask the pilgrims who returned 
from Vrndavana 'say how are the two brothers (Sanatana 
and Itupa) — what is the mode of their lives ?” The pil- 
grims would admiringly say “ They seldom sleep under a 
roof but mostly under a tree. Each night the}' sleep under 
a new tree. They beg not more than a handful of meal 
for their subsistence. Dry bread and uncooked grains 
they cat, and never taste any delicious food. The beggar’s 
bowls are their only property and torn rags their only 
raiments. They speak of Krsna only and take delight 
in no other thought. Four Daiulas (one hour and fifty 

1 “or ofPt i 
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minutes) they sleep, the rest of the day and night they 
spend either in singing the glories of Krisna or writing 
poems and theological works in Sanskrit enunciating the 
creed' of Bhakti, They are delighted if any one speaks of 
Chaitanya and always think of him in order to be inspired 
in their holy work.’ ” 

Another biographer says that the three fold spiritual 
virtues viz. asctieism, devotion and humility were 
personified in Iiari Das, Riijia and Sanatana respectively. 

Of the other Vaisnava hermits who rose to distinction 
at Vrndavaua by their pious lives and literary renown we 
have ahead j r in a previous lecture in connection with the 
Ramtanu Fellowship given a somewhat elaborate account 
of Ragliuniitlia Das, popularly known as the ‘Dus Goswami’. 
He was one of the greatest of the six Goswamis. 

Of the others Gopak Hhatta son of Venkata Bliatta, 

deserves a mention here. Venkata Bliatta was a Marliatta 

Brahmin who belonged to the village 
Gopala Bliatta. . . * “ 

of Bhattaman m the Deeeau. Hu 

had three sous, viz. Trimalla, Prabodliananda and Gopala 

Bhatta. Gopala Bliatta was trained by Prabodliananda 

and became a great scholar. Their father Venkata Bhatta 

was himself a distinguished man of learning. Dharnia- 

raj Adhlrendra in his celebrated commentary on the 

Upanisliadas refers to Venkata Bhatta as his Guru. 

We have already stated that the Hari Bhakti Vilasa 
written by Sanatana was elaborated by Gopala Bhatta with 
illustrations and published in his name by the desire of the 
author. Bhaktamala recounts a legend that the Sal gram a 
stone called Radha Ramana warshipped by Gopala Bhatta, 
turned into an image of Krsna by the exercise of his 
miraculous power. 
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Gopala Bhatta was a follower of Cliaitanya and a 
great sc holar, hel d as autho rity in regard to all matters 
touching the doctrinal rules for the guidance of a 
Vaisnava’s life. 


root 


We have thu s seen that Chaitanyaism p lanted its deep 
Vrndavana owing to the devoted labours of 


Lokanatha, Bhugarva, Sanatana, llup a, Jiva, Raglmnatha. 
Bhatta and Gopala Bhatta. 

After these came from Bengal another fervent soul to 

this sacred city, who also like Sanatana, Itfipa and Jiva, is 

distinguished for his pure life and 
Krsnn Das Knviraja . „ „ , . . 

devotion as well as tor Ins great 

literary talents. The venerable Krisna Das Kaviriij has 
written the most erudite and instructive book in Bengali 
about Chaitanya and his followers. It is not only a store- 
house of vast information regarding the growth and 
■development of Yaisnavism in Bengal, but gives a most 
scholarly exposition of the Yai-mava philosophy. Its 
language is Bengali mixed with Hindi, terse though not 
always elegant, suggestive, though not always, it must be 
admitted, clear. The book embodies the lessons which a 
gifted writer and hermit took more than half a century 
iu mastering. It is not to be cursorily read ; very few 
Vnen in Bengal have the power to 
grasp the theological portion of the 
work, the fruit of the author’s vast 


The Cliaitaiiva Charita- 



learning in all departments of the Hindu philosophy ; for 
it not only requires that the student shall be a good 
Sanskrit scholar in order to do so, hut he must have, 
besides, a thorough knowledge of the old vernacular of 
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Bengal as also of the Prakrit language that was current 
in the country in a previous age. Yet it is wonderful 
that the lowest class of men among Yaisnavas whom 
we would condemn as illiterate often display a perfect 
knowledge of this monumeutal work, and many a problem 
which had appeared to us as gordian knots has been 
solved to our satisfaction by some Klrtaniya or other,, 
men who generally hail from the lowest stratum of 
society. 

Chaitanya , after he had left Nadia, became an object 
of worship in that place. There sprang up a hundred 
legends attributing divine powers to him ; and these stories 
pious Krisna Das with all his acumen of intellectual 
reasoning, could not help believing. He has given some 
of them in his book as be heard them from others. But 
he had a fund of first-hand information also f rom the 
most authentic sources. (^He had the oppor tuni ty of bear- 
ing from Sanata na and llaglmnjttlia . Go pula Bhatta, 
Bhugarva and Lokanivtlia what they bad persona ll y seen of 
the Master, a nd thus lie got an opportunity of enriching his 
classical work with some of the most interesting dialogues 
of Chaitanya. There we find the portrait of the Master 
vividly drawn. There is, as I have stated, a certain 
degree of alloy in his gold, but where could a mine be 
found in which gold was over found without the mixture 
of a grosser matter ? This fact detracts but little from 
the great intrinsic value of this monument of ' human 
patience and scholarship. I give below a synopsis of the 
work. It is divided into three parts, viz : The Adilllli or 
childhood. The Madhyallla or the middle period, the 
Antalila or the last period. 

The Adililii contains 17 chapters headed as follow : 
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1. The preliminary hymns. 2. A philosophical inter- 
pretation of Chaitanya’s life. 3. Its external bearings. 
4. Chaitanya’s mission to himself. 5. On Nityananda. 6,. 
On Advaita. 7. A description of the five spiritual princi- 
ples. 8. The need of another biography of Chaitanya 
besides the Chaitanya Bhagavata. 9. The Bhakti-cult. 
10. Chaitanya as its founder, with a list of his noted 
followers. 11. On the disciples of Nityananda. 1:1. On- 
those of Advaita. 13. The birth of Chaitanya. 14. His 
childhood 15, 10 and 17. His first- youth. 

The Maddylialila contains 25 chapters as follow : 

1. The Author’s account of the lines on which 
Chaitanva’s life is described in his work. 2. The love- 
ecstasies of Chaitanya and their interpretation. 3. Chaitan- 
ya’s adoption of Sannyas and his brief stay at the house of 
Advaita at SSntipnr. 4. A description of Madhavendra 
Purl. 5. An aceouut of Saksi Goplila or Kris n a as witness. 
0. Vasudcvn Sarvabhauma’s acceptance of Chaitanya 
as his Guru 7. A visit to the shrines. 8. An interview 
with ltamanauda Ray. 9. A tour in the Deccan. 10. A 
noted assembly of Yai<navas and religious processions near 
the temple of Jagannath 12. The washing and cleansing 
of the Puri Temple. 13. The Car-festivity and Chaitanya’s 
trances. 14. Descriptions of some Yaisnava festivities 
and processions ; and religious questions discussed by 
Swarupa. 1 5. The qualities of a true Yaisnava described 
by Chaitanya. lli. The proposed tour to Vrndavana via 
Bengal and a return to Puri from the village ICanai’fl' 
Natgilla. 17. A visit to Mnthra and Vrndavan through 
woodland-paths, 18. Stay at Vrndavana and his work 
there 19. Prom Muttra to Allahabad and spiritual 
instructions to Rupa. 20. An interview with Sanatana, 
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Discourses on the Krsna cult 22. The various spiritual 
goals. 23. The superiority of the religion of Dove and 
Faith. 21. The stage of beatitude according to Vaisnava 
theology. 2d. Conversion of the people of Benares to the 
Vaisnava creed and a return to Puri from Benares. 

The Anta Khanda or the last period contains 20- 
Chapters as detailed below : 

1. Clmitanya's interview with Riipa. 2. The 
anecdote of the unfortunate junior Hari ' Dgs. 3. 
Particulars about the devotion and spiritual life led 1 
by Hari Das (the senior), 1. The religious instructions 
given by Chaitanya to Saniitana. 5; An account 
of Pradyumna Mi<;ra. 0. The interview of Baglmniitha 
Das with Chaitanya. 7. The discussions Chaitanya had 
with Ballava Bliatta. S. The details of Chaitanya's 
interview with llama Chandra Purl and the former's 
practising greater abstinence in regard to meal than 
before. 9. An account of Gopiniitha Pnttanayaka’s escape 
from capital punishment through Chaitanya's grace. 
10. Some anecdotes relating to Chaitnnya’s acceptance of 
certain dainties prepared by liis admirers. 11. The 
passing away of Hari Dils from this earth. 12. An 
account of Jagadlinanda's breaking a jar full of 
perfumed oil in a fit of anger against . Chaitanya. 13. 
Jagadiinanda’s tour to Vrndavana. 1-1. The divine frenzy 
of Chaitanya at the sight of the Chataka Hills. 15, 
An account of Chaitanya's trances at the sight of 
the groves of Vrndavana. 16. The love-ecstasies of 
Chaitanya and his appreciation of Kali Dasa’s doing 
away with all caste-prejudices. 17. The narrative of 
Chaitanya’s frenzies and of exulted emotions. 18. 
An account of his jumping into the sea in a fit of frenzy. 

6 
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19. His growing frenzies, emaciation of physical body 
and losing of all control over himself at the sight of the 
God-vision. 20. An index to the contents of the book. 

The above is a brief index to the subjects treated in 
the Chaitanya Charitamrta. No praise, however great, 

adequate for the full and exhaustive treatment of 
Vais nava philosop hy which .forms one of the most 
important features of the work. Krsnadas quotes his 
authority from various Sanskrit works in support of every 1 
little point that he establishes, while the historical portion, 
is full of minute details which throw light on the state ; 
of the country and aspirations of the people in the ] lithe 
century. ^It is a work of rare merit for whi c h there is - 
no parallel in the whole of Benga li literature?) 

Krsna Das Kaviraja was born in the year 1 190 A.D. at 
Jhamatpur in the District of Bill'd wan and was a Yaidya by- 
caste. 1 1 is father B hag I rat 1m died when Krsna Das was yet 
a boy, and the widowed mother Sunandiidid not survive her 
husband by many months. Krsna Das had a brother named 
(yyainn Das whose sceptical views caused him much pain. 
He consequently left home in his early youth for good, and 

lived a long life as a hermit and 

Tlio author’s life. 

a celibate at \ rndavana, devoting 
himself to religious pursuits and to the writing of Sanskrit 
treatises on various subjects. "When he was in his 79th 
year, the Yaisnavas of Yrudiivan asked him to compile^, 
a work on Chaitanya-’s life. They urged upon him the 
necessity of doing so, as, according to them, he was the only 
fit person to undertake the task. They said that the 
Chaitanya Bhagavata by Yrndavana Das, though excellent 
in many respects, did not contain particulars about the 
latter period of the Master’s life. Krsna Dils took the 
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•permission of Yrndavana Das, — the earlier biographer of 
•Chaitanya, to write a book which he meant to be merely 
a supplement to the latter’s work. Afte r the patient labour 
of seven years Krsna P i ts comple ted the Chaitanya 
Charitiimrt a in 1 5 8:1 A.D . 1 Other particulars about the 
author and his work will be found in my • Hinton/ of the 
Ben o at i Lau/iiiiti/c find litefnt nre. • * 

' r 1 f 

■ Krma Das ujrote many Sanskrit works. One o: 

' them,(Govinda-lllai))rta 'js much adnjired. It 'is full o' 
poetical descriptions of the amours of llad hit and Krsna a' 
Vrnditvana and was translated into elegant Bengal 
■verses by Jadnnandana Das in the year 1610 A.D. 

Krsna Diis also wrote a learned commentary on tin 
: Krsna-Karnamrta by Vi llamang.nl a. This was name* 
Sarangarangadii ; the late Ramnarityana Yidyiiralna win 
published an edition of the original and its commentin'; 
in 1889 calls the latter llasikarangada. This work wu 
also translated into Bengali verse by Jadunandana Diis. 

Among other works of Krsna Diis we may mmn 
/ Cliousatti- P anda Xirnayifc; l‘re maratniivali , ' Vaisnavastaka 
Ragamala and llagamaya Kan. Some of the small Bengal 
pamphlets discussing the Sahajiya cult are attribute 
to Krsna Das Kaviraja. But liis authorship of these is 
disputed by all respectable Vaisnavn scholars who seem 
''to be generally hostile to that cult. 

It is stated in the Prema Yilasa that old Krsna Das, when 
lie heard that the only copy of bis great work Chaitanya 

1 

ydity 

5tCyt?H’v ’t®: I Saka 1503. 
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Charitamrta was lost, the particulars of which will be 
described later on, fell senseless on the ground at the 
shock of the news ; and verging on a hundred years as lie 
was at the time, he could not be restored to consciousness, 
but quietly passed away at the sacred spot of Radhakunda 
in Vrndavana. The mann er of his death as described in 
i.fclic Premavilasa is believed by the Yaisn avas, and the late 
riPumlit Harlidhana Bhaktinidlii, a devout Vaisnava scholar, 

■ used to say referring to the death of the veteran 
writer “ That tragic event should not be mentioned, it 
breaks my heart to recollect it.” 1 But Karnananda by 
Jadunandan Das, an almost equally authoritative work 
and written shortly after the Premavilasa refutes the 
story as given in the latter book. Jadunandana says that 
it was true that Kfsna Das Kaviraja lay uuconscious for a 
long time at the shock of the had news, but he revived 
shortly after and liis death did not occur immediately. 
Jadunandana says that he heard this from Hcmlata Devi, 
whose authority was Ramaehandra Kavirlij. We shall speak 
of this Ramaeliandra later on. lie was certainly a great 
authority and commanded the respect of all by his learning 
and character. But Nityanauda Das, the author of the 
Premavilasa, was a eontempgrary of Krsnadas Kavir aja aild ~~ 

Jiis account caiiuot be pronounced unf oun ded until a confir - 
mation of the contrary statement is ob tained fro m som e 

■ other authentic source. On the whole, however, it makes but 
little difference. There is no doubt that Krenadas received 
the shock which greatly prostrated him. The only point 
in doubt is whether he did die immediately after, or 
liugered for a few days more. And he has been loug 
dead I 

1 The Navya Bharata Bliadra 1300 B.S., p. 262. 
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The manuscript was lost in about. 1598. A. D. and 
Krsna Das, as I have stated, must have been very old at 
the time. While compiling the Chaitanya Charitamrta, 
he frequently referred to his old age and infirmities. As 
he lived 16 years longer after 1 582, very little of life 
must have remained in him to enable him to bear the 
shock of such a calamity as the loss of the result of his 
great labours of so many years. 

o 


IF . The works written in Bengal immediately before 
the unihili- period of Faianara Literature. 

We have now given an account of the Vaisuavas of 

Bengal and their great work at Vrndilvana. So long' as 

Chaitanya lived the holiest shrine of the Bengali Yais- 

navas was of cou rse Puri where the Master spent the latter 

part of his life. \\ e find that year after year a great crowd of I 

r~l, . , pilgrims went to visit Puri headed 

.I nn— the most nniior - . 

l .timt Viusniiva ivTrriv, by Civiinanda. Sen of Crikhaiida who 
l ylieii Cliaitmiva was , , , , , . 

ydwc; _ — - was not only their guide, hut being 

a renowned physician himself, 
was more fit to give them help in eviry way than others. 
The Bengali Yaisnavas had iiaiianya’s |H'rmission to stay 
at Puri for four months every y< ar, and we frequently 
come across passages in these biographical works describ- 
ing the great pathos of the parting scene, (^rivasa and 
Narahari showed themselves disconsolate every time and 
could not he easily persuaded to leave the presence of the 
Master. He was the adored one, their dearest friend and 
leader ; and fain would they, if required, give up all they 
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had for his beloved society. Chaitanya on such occasions 
would say to Qrivasa by way of cheering' up his old 
friend : — “Though bodily I shall not be in your courtyard 
(^rivasa, I shall be present there in spirit and you will see 
me with your mind's eyes/’ 1 

The thought that on the return of the pilgrims to 
Nadia, it would break the heart of poor Sachi, his mother, 
to see them back without him, weighed upon his soul 
every time and on such occasions he used to say to 
Narahari, “Tell my mother that when she prepares 
her meal, I shall be present in spirit to taste it, for no- 
thing in the world did I taste as delicious as her 
cooking.” 2 

The Bengali pilgrims returned every year to Nadia 
from Puri and longed for the time when they might be 
permitted to go again. There the scholars, the pious souls, 
the gentry of Bengal joined in the pilgrimage all yearning 
for that vision of heaven which they found in Chaitanya’s 
ecstasies of devotion. 

The 
his 

The tirodhana of Ohai- departure as death. They call it his 
Tai?nava community. tirodhana, the passing away. Out 
of regard for their sentiments the 
writer of the present treatise must speak also in their words. 

1 “Jhbi *tfsP5 wfit wtfasR I 

^ «ffa ^ 

’leu wtfk f»r®i :[tfN i 

ar«ri *rtt* sfa ^ cwf^rw o" 

Chaitanya Charitamrta. 

Madhya Khanda, 15th Chapter. 

The Nityananda Yathsa Yiatara. * ; - 


In I q. 3-3 Chaitanj’a pa ss ed away from the world. 

Vaisnavas refuse to speak of 
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■"The passing away of Chaitanya” caused a deep grief in 
Bengal. His adopting the vow of an ascetic had created 
pathetic sense of grief, which found expression in a 
thousand songs. The saddest tales some times supply 
the highest poetie inspiration, find that port ion of Radha 
K rsna song s — the Mathur — or fi'i K r-sna’s desertion of 
Vrindavana, received a poet ic — a pathetic impetus by the 
event of Chaitanya’s Saii M/ax The legend became real, 
as it were, — a fact in their living history, and therefore 
appealed so strongly to them. If, however, the xamujas 
of Chaitanya could be borne, and poetically expressed, 
his final passing away from the world was unbearable. 
The Yaisnava biographers are all silent on the point, except 
one only recently discovered by the research of scholars 
and not yet recognised by the Vaisnavas as an author 
of any status. The poets have not sung of the final 
episode, though every minute point in the life of the 
Master has been touched in detail, and worked into 
beautiful songs by them. A deep silence sealed their 
lips which had never stopped before in relating the 
Chaitanya theme — a silence which only' shows the benumb- 
ing of their energies — their unspeakable and profound grief 
at the final separation from the Master. They believed 
that God had come to them in the human flesh and He 
had left them after a too short stay' with them. Every 
■eye was tearful but no mouth could speak. The Chai- 
tanya Chavitamrta and the Chaitanya Bhagavata, the 
standard biographies of Chaitanya, say nothing as to the 
manner of his passing away. The earlier Sanskrit works 
Chaitanya Chandrodava. Chaitanya Charita, and Mtirari 
Gupta's Karlcha. also sa.y nothing on this subject. Lochaua 
Das’s Chaitanya Mongala closes with a bare hint. The 
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biographers of the succeeding age who wrote huge works 
like the Premavilas, the Bhaktiratniikara, the Karnananda, 
the Narottamckarita and Batixphjiksa, have all joined in the 
general conspiracy of silence. 

In fact from 1533 to 1590 the Yaisi.ava community 

of Bengal lay enervated by an overpowering feeling of 

forlornness. The mnlcirfnna parties lost all heart, and 

their great music which had taken the country bv surprise 

and flooded it with poetry, broke in the midst of their 

enthusiastic performances, and sounded no more on the 

banks of the Ganges. The companions of Chaitanya, 

mute and striken with a sense of their great loss, one by 

one departed from the world. And the history of this 

perio d shows no striking feature of the Yaisnnva move ment 

and-iio activity of any noteworthy nature. Baja Prat a pa 

Budia of Ori ssa had no heart to visit his capital — the 

deserted scene of the Master’s work — and died in the 

seclusion of his retirement at Pratapapur. Bagliunatha 

Pits left, Purl, and settled at Yrndavana. The Moslem 

convert Haridilfi had died shortly before Chaitanya left 

the world. What became of Caelu, Chaitan va’s mother, 

1 * 

no biographer had stated. The silence on this point also 
suggests a most affecting tale of death. At Yrndavana 
Bupa, Saniitana, Lokanath, Blmgarva, Cfnpala Bhatta, 
Kaghunatha Pas and Bagliunatha Bhatta patiently worked, 
considering it their sacred duty to do what was hidden 
them by the Master. Bupa and Fanatana wrote con- 
tinually on the lines suggested by him. Under the 
allegorical form of the legend of Radha-Krsna, they had 
found a deep seated substratum of truth in the glorious 
life of the Master, which they now detailed with all the 
‘powers of their gifted pens. 
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When the Vaisnava community rose once more from 

their stupor — from the Lethe 
'Their renewed activities. „ ..... . „ . , . , 

Wharf or their wrier in which they 

■were plunged headlong, the last vestige of their historical 
glory had passed away from Bengal. The great lives 
inspired the people no more. Nityanauda wa s dead . Advaita 
had also shared the inevitable fate of _man L Naraliari 
Tigered for a short time longer and then lie too died. 
Raghunandana, his brother, stood, so to speak, with one 
foot in the grave. The eyes of the Vaisnava pilgrims 
diverted from Purl fell on Vrudavana which had risen to 
a new fame. Great works were written and many authors 
were busy there in collating the materials for compiling 
canons for the Vaisnava creed. The Vaisnava community, 
paralysed for a time, recovered from their torpor, half a 
century later, and tlieir pent up energies once more found 
an immense outlet in fresh movements which developed 
about the year 1590. The medieval school of the Bengali 
Vaisnavas according to my classification arose from these 
movements which will be described in the course of these 
lectures. Not only were sacrifices of the highest order 
again made for the sake of religion, but a poetical 
literature which matched in excellence the achievements of 


the previous age as represented by Cliaudi Las and Vidyii- 
pati was produced and popularised amongst the masses 
to an extent not. previously known. 

Before we enter upon this epoch of our literature we 
•should remember that Vrndavana had now attained a 
■special sanctity above that of any other shrine in the estima- 
tion of the Bengali Vaisnavas. No pilgrim who had not 
touched the sacred dust of that shrine was honoured by 
■their community. No book that had not secured the 
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approval of the Vrindavaaa masters was recognised by the 
lay Vaisnavas dwelling in Bengal. Their lives were 
-absolutely guided by the rules framed in the holy city. 
"We have shown that enormous activity marked the 
literary attempts of some of the distinguished followers 
of Chaitanya. The Chaitanya CbaritSmrta says that 
Rupa, Sanatana and Jlva worte a lakh of Grant has in 
Yrindavana. One might suppose that this is an absurd 
number and marks the extent of exaggeration in the accounts 
of Krsna Das Kaviraja. But there is no reason for such a 
supposition inasmuch as the word ' ■ : ,!:a ’ means 

here a couplet, a Cloka, and not a book, . - ;ke ordinary 
people understand the term. 

In Bengal a certain number of books, which 
Vai?nara works written COuld hold their Own with the 
m Bengal. works of the hermits of YrinJftvaua, 

in point of learning and quality, were written, though the 
number of these books is much fewer than those written 
in the holy city. These few ljooks are recognised as 
standard works by the Yaisnava community, because they 
were written by authors who were either Chaitanya’s 
personal friends or were inspired by those who enjoyed his 
confidence. 

Foremost amongst these books should be mentioned 
3 ilurari Gupta's ciu.it- the Chaitanya Charita of MurSn 
anya t Jharlta: Gupta. The auth or wa s a constant 

■companion of Chaitanya’s childhood. I have already said 
that the desertion of .Nadia by Chaitanya made him 
all the more dear to the people there. The great 
love and admiration in which he was held served to 
•establish his divinity the sooner among these who were 
his early companions ; every inspired act of his assumed an 
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exaggerated importance in their eyes, and the legends and 
historical facts were embodied together by Murari Gupta 
in his wort without discrimination in the enthusiasm of 
his admiration. The work is written in elegant Sanskrit 
and has its undoubted value from many points of view. 
The proprietors of the Patrikii Press, Bagbazar, Calcutta,, 
have published an edition of tin's work. 

,' "\Ve have found mention of a Kudchii by Swauupa. 

Kaclclia by Snurnpa Damodara in many of the histo- 
Damndam. rical works of the Vaisnavas. It 

was written in San skrit. and its author Swaru pa Diimodara 
was a great favourite and constant companion of Chaitanya. 

So far as we have ascertained, this work has not been fully, 
recovered. Passages are found quoted in some of the 
standard works on Chaitanya. 

By far the greatest books written in Bengal about 
Chaitanya came from the pen of 
the distinguished poet Kavikarna- 
pura. His name was Paramananda Sen and Kavikarna- t 
puraor “the ear ornament of poets” was his literary title. 

He belonged to the Vaidya caste and to its Narahatta sub- 
section. We have had frequent occasions in course of 
these lectures to mention the poet's father (^ivauand a Sen fty 
who was a respected friend of C haitanya an djiis_ elder 
by many years. _ Qiv ananda Sen was a native of 


Kfiviknrnnpiu-n anil his 
works. 


the 


village Kanchdapiira, a few miles to the north of Calcutta, 
and was a great physician. lie was a rich man and I 
have already stated that he was appointed the leader of the 
Bengali pilgrims who annually paid a visit to Puri to 
meet Chaitanya. If any enquiry in regard to the 
welfare of the pilgrims, among whom there were many 
honoured and noted names, had to be made, (^ivananda was 
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communicated with. In another place we have described 
liow Govardhana Das, the Governor of S^ptagrSnr 
approached him for information as regards the whereabouts 
of ltaghunatlia Diis when the latter had fled from the- 
Saptagram palace. 1 

Givananda was a poet himself, and some of his beauti- 
ful Bengali songs are found in the antliological work — the 
Padakalpataru. He had three sons, Chaitanya Das, 
Ramadas and Paramananda or Kavikarnapura. Param3- 
nanda was born in 1527 A.D. It is said that when he was 
yet a young child Chaitanya foretold his future success- 
as a writer. 

"While oil a visit to Puri in the company of his father, 
the young prodigy took the scholars there by surprise by 
composing the following verse in Sanskrit, when only 
seven years old : — 

i’’ 

"Victory be to Ivrsna, who is like the lotus that adorns 
the ear, like the collyrium anjnna to the eyes, like the great 
diamond Mahendra of the breast and the sole treasure of 
the gopies of Vrudavana.” 

The tradition has it that as a baby Kavikarnapura once 
kissed Cliaitanya’s toe when the latter sat near him, and 
as a result was endowed with extraordinary poetical 
powers. 

It is said that when a mere child he composed, 
also the following verse which is now to 


Sec my lectures in connection ivitli R. T. Laliiri fellou sliip. 
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Lc found in bis celebrated drama the Cliaitanva 
Chaiulrodava : — 

urrj: i ftted'ffi ^Ttot: wtfh htu! R*am 

*esrat wt: ii 

“Look there Chaitanya approaches as a brilliant Hash 
of lightning:, with steps slow but steady, like those of a 
lion — in one of his thoughtful moods ; look at his arms 
like golden bars and his shoulders which match a lion's, his 
ochre-eoloured cloth spreading a halo like (he rays of the 
young sun j bow to him ye that arc present here, how 
to him.” 

The poem Chaitanya Chari ta and J he drama Chait anya 
Chandr odaya were both completed, in the year 1572 A.]). 
They are both characterised by great poetic beauty, the 
■drama, specially. It contains dialogues among personified 
virtues, while the powers of vice arc also represented as 
human characters coming on the stage and acting like men. 
This hook unfolds some of the vicious tendencies of the age 
and shows how Chaitanya came as a redeemer of men. 
The author dwells on his high subject in a sustained poetical 
language. Vaidhi Bliakt i or Faith as defined in the Scrip- 
tures asked her sister Ri lgamig a or faith which cares not 
for Scriptures but follows her own impulse : — “If a man 
leaves the established path, how may he attain his 
destination 1 ” The sister replies “It is like what takes place 
•during the flood, dear sister. In the dry season one goes by 
the zigzag course of the river ; it is a sure and well defined 
path, no doubt. But wlieu the fields are covered with flood, 
the river and the land become one sheet of water and there 
is no fixed course for the boat, yet it reaches its destination 
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more quickly.” This refers to the Chaitanya religion, which 
often discards time-honoured conventional wavs and follows 
the natural path of faith. 

r~- G aurganadveQadipika o r “The light for those who want 
to know of the followers of Chaitanya” — was written by 
Kavikarnapura in 1576 A.D. This is his last work. His 
other works are Ananda Yrndavanachampu, Chaitanya- 
qataka, Stavavali, KrsnaganadveqadTjikil, and Alaiikara 
Kaustava. All these works are written in Sanskrit and 
the last one, as its name implies, is a work on Sanskrit 
poetics. Krsnadas Kaviraja quotes many verses from these 
works in his Chaitanya Charitamrta. Kavikarnapura is 
also the author of some beautiful Bengali snugs lobe found 
in the Padakalpataru. 

The descendants of Kavikarnapura still live at Kanehda- 
para, one of them Babu Amrtala] Sen is a clerk in the 
Postal Department at Nagpur. The village Kanchdapara 
is now almost deserted by its inhabitants on account of 
malaria. It is one of the stations of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway. 

Vrndavana Das, the illustrious author of Chaitanya 
Bhagavata in Bengali was a contemporary of Ivavikarna- 
Vrndavana Das, liis life pura. The date of A inda'ana 
and works. Das's birth is generally believed to 

be f^aka 1129 (1507 A.D.). For obvious reason this date 
is untenable, as Yrndavana Diis was surely present and 
took active part in the Yaisuava festivities at Khetun 
which took place in the earlier part of the 17th century- 
shall with difficulty accept the fact of a man, a century old; 
taking a vigorous part in those functions. Besides Vrndavana 
Das himself has told us more than once in his Chaitanya 
Bhagavata that he was not born when Chaitanya was 
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alive. 1 The year of his birth Qaka 1459 (1537 A.D.) 
as' given by Babu Ksirodchandra Baycbaudlmri and 
obtained from reliable sources should be accepted. 

Yrndiivana vras the son of Niiriiyanl, a daughter of 
Nalin Acharya, brother of Qrivasa whose historic court- 
yard was the favourite resort of the In r! amt party organised 
by Chaitanya at Nadia. Narityam was married to one 
Baikuntha Chakra varti of the village Knniarhatta, wlio 
died in November, 1533 A.D. and IS months after his 
death, Yrndiivana was born in May, 1537. This gave 
rise to scandal, and Navuyam had to appear before the 
Mahomedan Magistrate of Nadia to vindicate her 
character. 2 The Yaisnavas believe that Yrndiivana Das 
came to the world as a result of the blessings of 
Nityananda and of Chaitanya. They mention a story in 
this connection which can only he believed by the devouter 
men amongst the Yaisnavas. Even without assailing the 
legend, it is certain that the warmest advocates of 
Nil ray ant do not recoguise Baiknntha Chakravarti, her 
husband, as the father of Yrndavana Das. They imply 
this tacitly by calling Yrndiivana Das, the sage “Vyiisa” 
of their age. Yyiisa, the author of the epic poem 
Mahavarata and of the Buninas was born of a mother who 
was not the legal wife of Pariiipira, bis father. 

Whatever explanation the orthodox Yaisnavas gave of 
the affair, it got but little credence from the people ; and 
yfivasa, though in affluent circumstances and possessed a 
considerable influence, dared not keep his niece with her 
baiby in his house at Nadia, where the tongue of scandal 
sounded • its loudest note. Narayani ■ had' to depart 

1 ^ i” chaitanya Blmgnvatn. / 

* See Introduction to by .TaRntbandlm Bhadra, 
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from her uncle's house iu October, 1538, when Yrndavana. 
Diis was only a year old, and live at the village Mamgachf 
near Nadia iu an almost forlorn condition. It was 
Yasudcva Datla, a Yaidya, who finally gave shelter to her. 
His boldness in this respect is much to be praised ; not • 
only did he allow Narayani to live at his house but _he 
gave a sound education to her child. Yrndavana Das 
thus lived iu a congenial atmosphere, where the scandal of 
his birth was silenced by compassion, nay turned into a 
legend that glorified him, and in which :• himself be- 
lieved more than any one else. He wrote his celebrated 
work Chaitanya Bhiigavata in the year 15/3 A.D. at the 
behest of Nityiinanda who had already taken pity on our 
author when an orphan and rendered active help in his 
education. Iu the latter years of his life, Yrndavana Das 
settled at Donur, a village in the district of Burdwan in 
the police station of Mantre^vara and 16 miles to the west 
of Nadia. There is a temple of Krsna founded by him in 
this village whith now ranks as a shrine of the Yaisnavas. 
At Donur lie led a pious life devoted to religious pursuits, 
and commanded the respect of all by his high character- 
and attainments. 


I have dwelt upon the Chaitanya Bhiigavata by Yrnda- 

vana Das at some length in my 

ThoClinitanyaBhigiirata. „ .. T 

History of Bengali Language and’ 

Literature. Making allowance for the legends and exaggerat- 
ed stories about Chaitanya which Yrndiivana Das believed 
and incorporated in his book, it possesses great historical 
value as a faithful record of many incidents of 
Chaitanya’s life and of those of his contemporaries. Belief 
in supernatural stories was a characteristic of the age in 
which Yrndiivana Diis lived and we cannot condemn him for 
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sharing contemporary beliefs. His descriptions are always 
brief and to the point and often he tells his story with a 
religions fervour which strongly appeals to the reader. 
When Vrndavana. Das wrote his great work, scandal was 
still rife and people annoyed him by referring to his 
birth. Our author occasionally betrays temper writing 
in the unrestrained language of the vulgar. Thus: — 
“Those who inspite of all that I have said still spread 
scandal should be kicked at the head for maligning us .” 1 

Hut the merit of the book is great even if its 
author betrays his indignation against malacious scandal- 
mongers. It is now held to be the standard biography 
of Chaitanya, and Krsnadils Kaviraja whose humility 
was as great as his faith and scholarship, referred to 
this earlier biography of Chaitanya with high respect^ 
in his own Chaitanya Chavitamrta which in his meekuess 
he calls a mere supplement to the Chaitanya Bhagavata. 

The name of Chaitanya Bhagavata was Chaitanya 
Mangala, and \vc have it on tho authority of the Prcma- 
vilasa that the book was sent for approval of the six 
Gosvamis of Vrndavana, and they are said to have been 
so highly pleased with it that they changed its name from 
Chaitanya Mangala tc Chaitanya Bhagavata. - The 
Bhagavata, it is well known to yon all, is a description 
of Krsna’s life and this work of Vrndavana Das was held 
to be of equal merit, Chaitanya/ s life being described in it 
in a manner which shewed striking coincidences with that 

> ".sr® cq »tHt fart i 

'sBl iMfa n” 

Chaitanya Bhagavata. 

~ See the Pronin Yilusa, 19th Vilasa. 
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of Ki' ilia ; lienee the six Gosviimis chose to eall it the 
Cliaitanya llhagavatu. 

The Cliaitanya Bhagavata is divided into three parts, 
called the Adi, the Madhya, and the Anta Khandas. In this 
''classification it has served as the model for the Cliaitanya 
Chavitamrta. 

The first part or the Adi Khanda contains 12 chapters,, 
the contents of which may be thus summed up: — 

1. The texts giving interpretations of Chnitanya’s life;, 
an index of the hook. :l. The' birth of Cliaitanya. G. The 
incidents of babyhood. I. Childhood. 5. The adoption of 
Sannyas or the aseetie life by his brother Yiijvarupa. 
li. Cliaitanya takes the sacred thread and begins his studies. 
7. Meeting with If; vara Puri. S. Clniitanya’s conduct 
towards the people of the city (Nadia). 1). Defeat of 
the great scholar Kef;ava KarmirT. 1(1. Marriage with 
Yisnupriyit. Jl. An aeeoiuit of Hari Das. 12. Chnitanya’s 
visit to Gaya. 

The second part or the Madhya Kdianda contains 2G 
chapters. 1. The beginning of the klrlaua processions. 
2. Hostility of the people and the Kaziz’s attitude. G. Meet- 
ing with Nityananda. 4. The mutual affection of Cliaitanya 
and Nityananda towards each other. 5. The worship- 
ping of Yyiisa — the poet and the sage of ancient India. 
G. Meeting with Advaita. 7. Meeting with Pundarika 
and Gadtidluira. 8. Chaitanya’s manifestation of divinity. 
9. Meeting with (^rldhara. 10. Further manifestation of 
divinity of Cliaitanya. 11 and 12. Accounts of Nityananda. 
Id. The reformation of two ruffians, Jagai and Madliai. 14. 
The influence of the J’iWff/w-singing on the people. 13. The 
characters of Jagai and Madhlii described, lfi. The eating 
of rice from the begging bowl of (^uklamvara. 17. The 
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gloiy of faith. 18. Chaitanya playing a part in the Krsna- 
drama organised by him. IS). Stay at the house of 
Advaita. 20. An account of Mnriiri G upta. 21. Devananda 
taken to task. 22. Some incidents about (^aehi Devi. 
23. Anecdotes relating to Chaitanya and Qridhara. 21. Some 
miracles. 25. Sorrows of the friends at the news of 
Chaitanya’s resolution to turn a Sannyasi. 20. The 
takiug of Sannyiis. 

The third part, the Anta Klianda contains, eleven chapters 
headed as follows: 1. The meeting of Chaitanya with 
Advaita at Siintipur after the latter’s adoption of Samiyiis. 
2. Meeting with Siirvabhauma at Puri. 8. Some incidents 
of Chaitanya’ s life at Puri. 1. Chaitanya’s second 
visit to Puri. 5. Miracles performed by Nityananda. 
0 and 7 . Further accounts about Nityananda. 9. Chaitanya 
at the house of Gadhitdhaia. 10. Further accounts 
of Advaita. 11. Further accounts of Pundarika 
Yidyanidhi. 

Chaitanya Bhagavata docs not give an elaborate account 
of the last part of Chaitanya’s life. The author shows a 
greater enthusiasm for writing the particulars of Nityit- 
nanda’s life. This was the reason which made the 
scholarly recluses of Yriulavana approach the venerable 
Krsnadas Kaviraja with the request to compile a fuller 
biographical treatise about the Master. 

Besides the Chaitanya Bhagavata, \ rndavana Dlis is 
said to have written the following works : Tattvavilasa, 
Dadbikhanda, Yaisnava Yaudana, Bhaktichintamani aud 
Nityananda Vam^a Vistara. 

Other particulars about Vrndnvana Diis are to be 
found in my History of Bengali Language and Literature 
on pp. 1G-1-471. 
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The next biographer of Chaitanva Deva is Jayauanda 

who has mentioned the work of 

Chaitanya Mangala Yrndavana Das in his treatise, 

by Javananoa. 

Jayauanda was a disciple of Gradli- 
dhara Das. But he seems to have written his work with- 
out the permission of any recognised authority of the 
Yaisnava community. Hence it has not met with 
adequate appreciation from them . But it is for this very 
reason that we find the work valuable and interesting in 
some respects. The dictatorial voice of the later Yaisnava 
society, which had grown dogmatic- in course of time, occa- 
sionally eliminated or chang 1 ' 1 earlier historical accounts 
to suit the purpose of more modern developments ; and 
“authoritative works” are those which were written in 
conformity with the censorship established to regulate 
all publications. It is therefore that wo often obtain 
better lights from sources other than the orthodox ones, 
in regard to obscure points. The value of Chaitanya 
Mangala by Jayauanda rests on such occasional rays of 
historical light that illuminate some of the dark paths 
of the early Yaisnava period. For instance we have an 
account in it as to how Cha i tanya passed away f rom this 
world — a poi nt o n which all authoritative works have con- 
spired to b e silent . For particulars about Jayanantla’s 
Chaitanva Maiigala the reader is referred to pp. J-71-477 
of my History of the Bengali Language and Literature. 
Jayananda’s Chaitanya Maiigala was written shortly after 
1573, when Yrndavana Das wrote his Chaitanya Bhaga- 
vata. Jayananda was much advanced in years when he 
wrote the book 

It was about this time also that Lochana Das wrote 
his Chaitanya Maiigala. Lochana Dlis was a native of 
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KogrSm, a village in the district of Bnrdwan. His mother 

was Sadauandl Devi and his father 

SS 1 "* “ Kar »*» Sensed 

to the physician easte. His grand- 
father on the mother side was Pimisottama Gupta who 
is said to have been a distinguished man and his grand- 
mother was Ananda Devi who gave the hoy every indulgence 
so that he spent his early youth in play and amusement 
without minding his studies. The grand-father however 
was a- strict man who taught him, when he was fully 
grown up, the alphabets “with the help of his rod." 1 Ilis 
Guru was Narahari Sarkiir of Crikhanda at whose com-i 
mand he wrote his Chaitanya Mali gala about the year in 7a. \ 
Loehana Dlis married in the village of Kakut near Amoda- 
pur and the wife is said to have been an exceptionally 
virtuous and accomplished woman. Loehana Dlis’s poeti-T 
cal powers were great ; in fact his biography of Chaitauj'al 
Deva is rather a lyrical poem than a historical work. The I 
earlier portion of the work is a free translation of Murarl I 
Gupta’s Sanskrit work the Chaitanya Charita. Many of 1 
Loehana Diis’s songs are to be found in the Padakalpataru and 
other anthologies and are justly admired for their elegance 
and intrinsic poetic worth. Our author, besides, freely 
translated the Sanskrit drama, Jagannathavallabha by 
RumSnanda Ray into sweet Bengali verse, and - wrote 
the following works in Bengali : The Durllavastira, 
ftaganugiilaharl, Vastutattvasiira, Anandalatika, Chai- 
tanya Premavilasa, Dehanirnpana, and Pr&rthana. Some 
of these works as we find them to-day elucidate the 


nfirai cfltrs i” 

Chaitanya Mangala. 
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Sahajia principles and contain, it is said, a good deal of' 
later interpolations. 

The original copy of Chaitanya Maiigala in Lochana 
Das’s own handwriting is said to be preserved in the 
house of Prankrsna Chakravarti in the village of Kankra,. i 
near Kogram. Further details about Lochana Das will 
be found on pp. 489-495 of my History of the Bengali: 
Language and Literature. 

Besides these works, we find mention of the following- 
biographical treatises in the Chaita- 
U r nya Mangala by Jayananda. These 

works have not yet been recovered. ] . Poems on Chai- 
tanya by Gaurl Das. :l. Do by Gopal Vasn. 3. Do by 
Paramananda Gupta. 



CHAPTER II 


Historical Literature 

I. Enrly careers of the three great Vaisnava worthies — CriniviBa 
Narm.tama and Cyamanandu. 

II. Events in their lives after H500 A. D. 

(а) The robbery that changed the life of a great robber. 

(б) Narottaraa at Kheturi. 

(c) The great robber-chief Chand Eay. 

(d) Kama Chandra Kaviraja. 

(c) An encounter with the scholars of the opposite school. 

(/) Various centres of Vaisnava activity. Viraclmndra’s work. 
Legends al>ont him. 

III. The Works that describe the above narratives. 

(a) Sityananda Dos and his Proma Vilasa. 

(h) Jadtmandana Das — his Knrnannnda and other works. 

(e) Xarahari Cliakravnrti and his works. 

(d) Misuellcnions works. 

I. Early careers of the three great Vaisnava worthies — Crlnivasa, 
Xarotavua and Cyaminnnda. 

This extensive literature about Cliaitanya serves as 
the background of the medieval period. Most of the 
books mentioned above were held as standard and authori- 
tative works from which extracts were freely quoted by 
the writers of the medieval period to establish their views 
and justify them before the Vaisnava public. "Without 
•a knowledge of the contents of the earlier works, the later 
■ones will not be rightly understood. And in fact they 
will supply the keys to the succeeding age of Vaisnava 
history. It is for this that we have taken pains to dwell 
upon the earlier chapter of Vaisnava literature at some 
length. 
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f to have dreamt of (^riniviisa birth, long' after Chaitanya’s 
\Ji roil liana j * 1 need scarcely say that] the dreams and 
prophesies mentioned in works like these always indi- 
cate what really happened. So there is no doubt that 
Crinivasa was born exactly when Gopfd Bhatta is said to 
have dreamt of his birth. Besides the author of the Premn, 
Yilasa distinctly puts it in the mouth of Qrinivasa that lie 
regretted the fact of his not being born while Chaitanya 
was alive. 2 This statement is supported by other facts 
which are of an unassailable character. We find in the 
Prema Vilasa that Crinivasa in his youth visited Yrndavana 
and found the temples of Govindaji complete. TKe" 
inscription on the temple shows that it was built by 
Man Sinhain 1590. So the story of his arriving at Puri 
on his way to Vrndavana a few days afferTKeWTasfei' 
departed from the world is not correct, for that melancholy 
event took place in 153:5. Qrinivasa came to Yisnu- 
pur about the year 1600 A. D. when he was yet a young 
man. Yira Iiamvira was the reigning king there and 
ascended the throne in 1590. If we sift all these evidences 
we shall be bound to discredit the story of the Bhakti- 
ratnakara which says that (^nniviisa paid a visit to Puri 
immediately after Cbaitanya’s passing away in 1533. 
(^rinivasa came to Yrndavana three days after the death of 
Sanatana in 1591. He must have been about ^0 years 
of age at the time. fSo wc may take the date of his birth 
to be about the year 1501. ) There is also other evidence 
which corroborates ’this, but we need not dwell upon its 
testimony here. 

1 The Prema Yilasa, The first Yilasa. 

The Premn Yilasa t the 4th Yilasa. 
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Not very far from the town of Nadia, there is a village 

on the bank of the Ganges named Chak handi. Here lived 

one Garigadhara Bha ttacharya who was an ardent admirer 

of Chaitanya. When the latter 
Crinivasa’s early life _ 

took the vow of Samiylis, Gauga- 

dhara is said to have been so highly overpowered with grief 

that he cried like a child and behaved like a mad man. 

Tkepeople gave him the jrame of (Jhaitanya Das or servant 

of Chaitanya on account of his great devotion to the Master. 

Chaitanya Das married Laksmipriva, a daughter of 
Valarama Chakravarti of Jajigram near Katwa, and 
their only c hild (jJrlnivasa was born about the j'ear 1561, 
when, says the Bhaktiratnakara, the courtyard of the 
Brahmin couple resounded with kirtaa songs, one of them 
— that famous song of YidySpati which so often Chaitanya 
himself sang ^<f a ‘STpR 'Sif I fetfe 

Jlfer OTbf ” having been sung- on the occasion. 1 
It is said that Chaitanya once foretold that a great 
person should he born in the near future at Chakhandi, 
and the Vaisnava community took the boy to be the very 
child mentioned in the prophecy of the Master. 

Chaitanya Das placed the young child under the tuition 
^Tof Dhanaiyjaya Vidyanivasa, but it was at home that young 
Qrlnivusa received a sound spiritual training. With a 
voice full of impressive eloquence and emotion Chaitanya 
Das related the events of the life of the Master to his 

_ young son. He took him to Nadia 

The Courtyard of Crivasa, J , 

and pointed out the spots made 

sacred by the Master’s presence. There he showed him the 

courtyard of (^riviisa, the place where Chaitanya in course 

of his trances had so often fallen unconscious on the bare 

1 The Preuia Vilasa, the lirsi. Yilasa. 
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earth while poor Qaehi, his mother, prayed to God with 
joined hands that her darling son might not be hurt by his 
fall. 1 Chaitanya Das related to the boy the story of the 
defeat of the great scholar Kerjava Kacmiri by Chaitanya 
and of the marvellous change that came over bis life 
on his return from Gaya. “When Chaitanya cried ‘Krsna’ 
‘Krsna’ with tears in his eyes, the world cried with him; as 
if the world also caught a glimpse of what he beheld in his 
trances. Then the topic turned to that which supplied 
never ceasing pathos — the event of his SannySsa. And 
when young Cnnivasa heard all this he could contain his 
grief no more. He burst into tears and c-onl 1 not cease from 
weeping for hours together. The very name of Chaitanya 
uttered, would bring tears to his eyes, and for days he 
spote of nothing but of Chaitanya, so that the beauty 
of the Mastar’s life aud its pathos completely possessed 
the boy. By this time he had made a rapid advance 
in his studies, and his teaeher was surprised to find that 
all that he could teach the boy was mastered by him 
whan barely 14. 

Qrinivasa was a handsome lad aud all who came in 
contact with him liked him. .One day th e boy happened 
to meet Naraliari Sarbilr at Jaji gram,. and as he saw the 
noble poet and scholar of Qrikhanda — one of the dearest 
of Chaitanya’s companions, (^nnivas’s imagination clothed ' 
him with the sacredness of heaven itself. His heart went 
forth in love and gratitude to the veteran at whose feet he 
fell and asked him to teach him the Bhagavata. Narabari 
felt a liking for his young admirer, and was anxions 

^rt«r! on ft vrtPt ii” 

Chaitanya Charitamrti. Madhya Kh Chapter III. 
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that lie should have a sound education. He accordingly 
.advised him to go to Vrndavana 
Crinivasa s tour. and meet Sanata na and B.u)ia who 

still lived there. But to make him 
lit to receive education at their hands, he suggested 
that young Qrlnivasa might go to Puri first, and read the 
Bhagavata with Gadadhara, the constant associate of 
Chaitanya and a master of Bhagavata lore. 

(^rinivasa went to Puri. It should be remembered 
that journeys from oue place to another were not safe in 
those days. And it was even more difficult for a boy of 15 
who had no companion or guide. By the time Chaitanya, 
Das had died of fever, after an illness of only seven days, 
and Qrinivas took his mother to Jajigram where Lis 
maternal uncles lived aud plaeed her in their custody. 

(^rinivasa came to Pu ri about the year 1581, and met 
Gadadhara. The boy showed ecstasies of joy and devo- 
tion for Kr.-uia even as the great Master had done; 
so that already a report spread in the adjoining countries 
that Chaitanya Deva was reborn in (^rluivasa. Gadadhara 
was very old. He received young Qrinivasa with every 
mark of affection delighting in his devotion and scholar- 
ship. He promised to teach him the Bhagavata, but 
the copy that was with him he produced to (^rinivas, 
showing that the letters there were mostly effaced by 
Chaitauya’s tears, (^rinivasa touched the sacred MSS. 
and his tears began to flow. He was here in one of 
those trauees wherein the Master appeared before him 
aud exhorted him to follow the path of faith. When 
he came to himself he was asked to bring a copy of 
the Bhagavata from Bengal as there was no good MS. 
of that sacred book available at Puri. Qrinivasa had thus 
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to return to Bengal for the copy required. But when he 
came back to Purl with it, Gadadkara, the great authority 
of the Bhagavata lore, had died. In deep disappointment 
(^rlnivasa had to plod his way back to Bengal. He 
came to Qrlkkanda and lived upon one chattak of rice 
every day; he cooked it himself on the banks of the 
Ganges, where one day he happened to meet Ir;ana, 
the servant of Chaitauya’s house. “The wonderful lad,” 
as he was called by every body, was intr oduced to 
Visnupriava who was then vpriyj-d.l and a li fe of 

austerity and_spiritual devotion worthy of the wife of the 
Master. She instructed (^rlnivSsa to go to Yrndavana 
and complete his education there. Crinivas nest paid a 
visit to Santipur ; But Advait, the venerable head of 
the Vaisnava community there, had died three years before, 
and (yrinivasa met Sita, the wife of the departed leader. 
All advised him to go as quickly as possible to 
Yrndavana lest he should fail to meet Rupa and Sanataua, 
both of them being very old and not likely to live 
long, (^rinivasa uext came to Kbaivla and met Jalinavi, 
Nityauanda’s wife. He received, in the temple of 
Kkarda, strokes from the Jaymangala rod. This was to 
purge the body of all sin. He stayed here for a short 
time and then went to Jiijigram to take farewell of 
his old mother who was mourning the death of her 
husband. Laksmipriva was at the time ailing from fever 
and the Premavilasa says that her disease was aggravated 
by the resolution of (^rlnivasa to go to Vrudavana. Nor 
were his mother’s fears ungrounded for the way was not 
safe in that troubled age. 

It took (^rlnivasa five days to reach Rajmahal from 
Jajigram (near Katwa). He came to Patna via Gauridwar. 
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He fasted for some days, and other times had biit scanty 
meals. He crossed the Ganges and came to Benares. His 
ecstasies of joy were great as he visited the landing Ghat 

of the river where Cbaitanva used 
The route . J 

to bathe. On the north of the Ghat 

lay the house of Chandra Qekhara Achiirya and on the 
south a pleasaut spot where Sanatana had, disguised as a 
Mahomedan Darvesh, met Chaitanya. An elevated place 
surrounded by Tulsi plants was there, and (Srinivasa wept 
to recollect the associations of Chaitanya with it. He next 
visited Allahabad and bathed at the eonilnence of the three 
holy streams, known as the TrlvenT. A pious pilgrim 
offered four pice to Qrmivasa for his food, and the young 
ascetic accepted the offer because of the earnestness of the 
giver. Then he came to a place from where it required 
him four days to reach Vrndavaua. Here ho met five! 
citizens who told him that S anil tana had died four months | 
ago, and later on as he proceeded he heard that Rupa had , 
also died three days before. ^ 

His grief was great, for he had come all this way to 
meet the reputed apostles. He said “ Such is my lot. 
I wauted to read the Bhagavata with Gadadhara 
Pundit. He asked me to get a copy of the book and this I 
procured travelling to Bengal for the purpose ; and when I 
returned he, my would-be teacher, was no more, and I have 
come to Vrndavana to become versed in the scriptures with 
the aid of Sanataua and Rupa. The venerable Narahari 
SarlTar sent me here for this purpose, aud, as I arrive, I 
learn that they are no more in the world.” 

He paid a visit to the temple of Madana Mohana and, 
stricken w ith grief and having none to look after him, the 
youth lay at the doorway of the temple, beholding the 
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name liis parents nor own his relations or have any 
connection with his home. He will not visit his native 
place in life, and will besides have to practise austerities 
denying himself the pettiest pleasure of the material 
world. He will sleep under a tree and live on whatever- 
chance may bring - him. In this world of ours he may be 
taken as one dead, owning no home, no kith or kin, no 
concern with the ordinal - ) - affairs of men. Thus a man’s 
taking of the vow of Sannyasa is indeed a great calamity 
and naturally viewed with horror by hi - ! relations ami 
friends. 

The Vaisnava Sauuyasi, however, devotes himself to 
the well-being of the whole of humanity. The home loses, 
but the world gains him. Far away from his own native 
district, he may live in the recesses of a mountain or 
in a temple of a holy city, where hundreds of people 
gather every day to receive instructions from him, and if 
he be a real and genuine Sanm asi, he is revered as a god ; 
his words have the power of assuaging grief and quelling 
passions by which the human soul is rent in its worldly 
struggles. 

YYe are coming now to a great YaUnava Sannyasi 
who like the Buddha, like Raghuuatha Das, ltfipa and 
Sanataua, showed by his life the example of the highest 
renunciation in the pursuit of a great spiritual ideal. 

He was Narottama Datta of Kheturi — a place situated 
in the old Perg of Gopalpur in the district o f Rajshahi. 
Kheturi is 12 miles to the north west of Boalia and one 
mile to the north east of a village named Premtali on 
the Padma. (His father Krsnananda Datta was the R3j5 
of the a djacent country and held, besides, extensive lands 
leased out to him by a powerful Jagirdar appointed by 
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mean the boyfor ’-',t>h‘es, nor for the palace of his parents. 
I A liii>lier ( jdea l v a - set Vf • a him by his tutor Krsna Dils. 
The country was at -!r time moved by the great pain of 
Cliai+Mnya’s- h,v .m. And as young Narottama heard 
" the story of h'o life from Krsna Bits he resolved to turn 
an aspetic and sing the praises of God even as the Master 
liast-'flone all his life. "When only 1 2 years old, lie one 
day came to see the great Padma — that vast sheet of 
sparkling water which is almost as houdless as the sea to 
the eye and whose transparence reflects in an unspeakable 
manner the beauty of the infinite. On the ba nk of the 
Padma the young prii ce stood and beheld a vision, as if 
some one called liim to a” Higher Tife, as if some one whose 
voice was very sweet cast a spell to win his soul, and 
there and then was lie entrapped, 'i’ll e voice said “come 
unto me, child, home and its cares are not for you.” The 
child wept as he heard it; for he really heard the call and 
it was no fancy to him ; he was overpowered by the 
summons, and fell unconscious on the ground. 

His parents, indeed the whole town, saught him 
anxiously and found him lying unconscious on the banks of 
the Padma, and when they had restored him to consious- 
ness by their care, the child looked changed in aspect 
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and said “ In.-. ’ i~ not a fit place fox - me.” It 

is said that (‘haiUni a f .fluently appeared to him in his 
visions, and the hoy ipfcrfi re my out “ TV ait, wait, oh lord, 
I am coming to 'xltaBmp! '’-uder myself body and soul to 
thy service.” 

Krsnanand.'* worldy men would do 

in a similar ease. Aht ph\ -i r iu .vs: tilled and was bidden 
to cure his malady. Tie ;/ooy mm: .. ^scribed, * Civarfi 
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of the impediments to spiritual life. He had, ho<- - r, 
made considerable progress in his studies. At this 
time the JSgirdiir of Gaur expressed a wish to see 
him and sent for him ; the father thought that a visit 
to the capital ol' the province might possibly have 
some inflence in diverting his mind to the world, and, with 
the consent of his wife NSriiyani, sent the boy, then only 
10, to Gaur accompanied by a large number of horsemen 
and other attendants. On the way Narottama made his 
esca pe. He lied, as his predecessors in asceticism had lied, 
and following paths not frequented by pilgrims came to 
Rajgliat near Beneras after some day’s travel. His foot 
was blistered so that he could not walk, lying helpless 
under a tree ; for two days he had no food, and no one came 
. . to offer him any help. On the 3rd 

Tlio renunciation, # * ± 

day the vision feturned and he saw 
that a bright complexioned lovely boy, no other than the 
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child G&uranga himself, appeared before him and said “Yon 
are fatigued my child,, you are stricken with illness, you 
are in pain and footsore, and all for me, child. Von have 
saught me forsaking the world and its pleasures, I will not 
forsake you, Here is a cup full of sweet milk, take this 
and you will regain your strength”. When Narottama arose, 
he saw near him the cup of milk just as he had seen it in 
his vision, and he took the milk and was fresh and strong 
once move. By this time tive pilgrims bound for Yrndavana 
had come up and in their company he went without dis- 
closing his name or other particulars about himself. He 
spoke to them of Chaitanya and as he uttered the name of 
the Master, a thrill passed into the hearts of the pilgrims 
bringing tears of joy to their eyes. They came to 
Allahabad and reached Muthvii where the pilgrims left 
Narottama. 

Unknown to every one save to his Creator, he come to 
Vrndavana and visited the temple of Govindaji. There he 
lived on the meal supplied graft* by the temple a nd paid a 
visit to Lokaulitha Goswami — that prince of ascetics and 
early friend of Chaitanya. While supplying materials of 
Chaitanya’s life to Kvsna l)as KavirSjn, Lokanatha had 
prohibited him to make any reference to his life in his book. 
No worldliness spotted his pure life ; yet he was devoted to 
the good of this world by silently yet most effectively 
influencing all who came in contact with him. 

Every night Narottama cleansed and washed the place 
adjoining the hut where the venerable hermit lived anil 
did other menial service for him without his knowledge. 1 

l 

1 "ntfai ■'wPri.'a wni I 

Tlfeit fe**i Jtfsf cro *nr ii” 

The AmiragvallJ, 
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The latter was surprised in the morning to find the court- 
yard of his hut neat and in order, wondering as to who 
did all this for him with so great a care. One day the 
saint resolved to watch and saw a young and attractive lad 
sweeping the court-yard with his broom. At intervals 
of work the boy stood holding the broom to his breast, 

while tears freely flowed from his 
The Princely Sweeper. , . . , . , 

eyes, then wiping them away, he 

again continued doing the sweeper’s menial work . 1 This 

was the prince Narottama, the pet child of the palace, 

which was mourning Iris loss in deep grief. 

Lokanatlia strode forward and seizing the boy said in 
a gentle voice : “ Who art tuna, my young friend? I do 
not need these services from thee.” Narottama threw 


himself at his feet and wept like a bashful maiden. 
He had not the power to speak much ; but on repeated 
questioning said, "I am but a poor child, will you, Master, 
take me as your disciple” ? Lokanatlia was so moved by 
compassion that although he had not yet taken a single 
disciple lest the vanity of being a Guru should possess him, 
lie made an exception in 'favour of Narottama and admitted 
him to his discipleship. 

Narottama soon became known to all ; his family status, 
his great meekness and his progress in study made him to 
ho respected by the residents of Yrndavana, and Lokanatlia 
initiated him into th e myst ic faith of which the ceremony 
was a very simple one. He was taken to a neighbouring! 


1 ■■‘sirntta ’■tur re t i 
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temple where the image of Krsna and Radhika where wor- 
shipped. There the venerable saint asked Narottama to take 
a tnlasi leaf in his hand and said “ Throw the leaf at the 


feet of the god there ” which done, lie said “ With that 1 
take the burden of all your sin on me. Whatever fault 
may you have committed in life, let the punishment of it 
be visited on me. Oh Lavanga Latilca, the f/ojjt of 
Yrndavana, take charge of the young bov. Oh Gunachuda, 
the maid of Riidlia, make iliebov pure, full of love and 
piety; let not any sin spot his character or the fairness of 
his soul.” Thus the simple initiation took place. Then 
came advices as to the wavs of 


His initiation and spiri- 
tual progress. 


Sildhanii which lifts the soul above 
passions and makes the vision of 


Krsna cleaver to the mind’s eye. 


Narottama continued to do all kinds of mound work 


for his Guru inspite of his remonstrances, only meekly 
saying “ My master, when one is forced to do something 
against his will, it is mean. But when we recognise in 
every little act that we voluntarily do, the glory of serving 
the Lord, the humble deed ranks as a. great work. These 
little things feed my soul and elevate it.” We find that 
his hand was once burnt when cooking a meal, and he was 
on a sick bed for some time. But. young Narottama did 
not mind liis physical pain in his earnestness to serve his 
Guru. And the vision of God frequently came to him, 
calling up those sweet trances in which like the great 
Master himself he became filled with tears and saw 


sights which belonged not to this world. 

A year passed and the young Sannyasi advanced in 
those mystic paths which reveal to the human eyes the 
sight of a higher world. He had arrived at Yrndavana in 
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April, 1593, A. D. Another April passed away and the 
fame of his devotion spread in the Vrnda groves. It was 
in August, 1594, that Jiva Goswami introduced him to 
CiiuivStea. It was the 5th day of the waning moon when 
the two met. Both of them made rapid progress in various 
branches of Sanskrit learning, especially in the Bhakti 


Oastras under Jtva Goswami — now their common teacher. 


On many occasions did the two remarkable youths 
visit the places made sacred by memories of Kr-na and 
Ohaitanya. Both of them had visions which only the 
chosen few are privileged to see. They again and again 
dwelt upon the incidents of CKhitanya’s life in their con- 
versations, and wept for joy, and found their friendship 
established on the firm ground of unity of purpose and a 
common ideal based on absolute resignation to the will of 
Krsiia. The Narottama Yilasa mentions that their friend- 
ship began from the very day when Narottama came to 
Vrndavaua, but the earlier and more authentic record of 
the Premavilasa mentions that occurrence to be full one year 
and four months after Narottama arrived at. the holy city. 
The Bhaktiratnakara mentions the various shrines visited 


by the friends together anti in this connection gives a 
topography of Mathura and Vrndavana at the period. It is 
possible to study the details of this description, and com- 
pare them with the miuute account of the places given by 
Mr. Growse in his History of Muthra, we may note the 
improvements made in the city by the millionaires among 
the Jat and Bajput merchants in latter times. 

We now come to the third man of the illustrious trio 


Cyamaminda’s early 
carrier. 


whose lot was cast with these two, 
one who co-operated with them 
for the rest of his life in the 
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propagation of the Faith. Qnnivasa was a Brahmin and 
Narottama a Kayastha, hut (^yamananda's social status 
was much lower. He belonged to the Satgopa paste, whose 
profession is to tend cows and sell milk. 

Qyatnanauda's ancestors were inhabitants of Bengal, 
but the family had removed to Orissa a few generations 
before. Qyamananda's father had settled in the village 
Dharenda Bahadurpur in the district of Dandake 9 wara in 
Orissa. Krsna Mandala was the name of his father, 
and his mother was named Dimka. The couple had many 
sous, all of whom died when young ; so that when 
Cyamananda was born, they called him ‘Duhki’ or 
“ the sorrowful oue. ” The people of this country often 
give such names to their pet children in their superstitious 
belief that death may not notice one called by so humble 
in appellation, (^yainiinanda, inspite of the great difficul- 
ties experienced by one belonging to the humble classes 
in his attempts to pursue higher studies, learned Sanskrit 
in his youth and being naturally of a spiritual bent of, 
mind, resolved to devote himself to religion. He thus 
left home one night and reached a place named Naradeu ; 
thence lie proceeded to Cbeuwa, and < hen reached Ambika 
near Kalna. He stayed at the temple of Chaitanya aud 
Nityananda founded by Gauridas Puudit in 1510 A.l). The 
latter had died sometime before, and Hriday Chaitanya, 
me of his disciples, was iu charge of the temple. He 
took great compassion at the forlorn condition of the lad, 
and though (^yamananda was of humble birth, he admitted 
him as his disciple. Dukhi J s name was changed, and he 
was called Krsna Das by his Guru. He was instructed 
in the mystic ways of the Vaisuavas, and made great pro- 
gress in his studies receiviug a full course of spiritual 
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instruction imparted to him by his kind Guru who took a 
fatherly interest in him. 

He left Ambika in order to visit the various shrines 
of India, and a work named Rasikamamgala gives details 
of the places visited by him. Amongst the places men- 
tioned, we find the following : Vakre<jwara, Yaidyanatha, 
Gaya, Benares, Allahabad, Mathura, Hastinapur (Delhi), 
Dwaraka, the shrine of Kapila on the Indus, Matsatirtha, 
(^ivakanchi, Yisnukanchi (modern Kunjivaram), 
Tritkuptpayana Ajodhya, Hardwr.r, Dravi(.la, Benkata, 
Tamraparni, Rangadhama Payosni, Ramegwara, Trimalya 
and Puri. But the Premavilasa d oes not mention these. It 
says that from Ambika Dukhi came direct to Yrndavaua for 
the purpose of completing his education. This omission 
may be due to the fact that while PremavilRsa only 
incidentally mentions the fact of his life, the Rasika- 
mamgala undertakes to give a fuller account of his 
doings and travels. But the names of the same shrines 
are so often raeutioned in connection with the pilgrimage 
of Vaisnava worthies that biographers may often be led 
to repeat the list without much investigation, saying the 
same thing over again in every particular case. At the 
same time it must he admitted that every Vaisnava pil- 
grim must have visited most of the same shrines that had 
some repute in these days. Leaving aside this disputed 
point, however, we come to surer ground and know for 
certaiu that Dukhi uow called Krsna Das came to 
Vrndavaua to complete his education under the instruc- 
tion of his Guru, Jiva GoswamI was struck with his 
great intelligence and taught him various Qastras with 
great labour and attention. Krsna Das first finished-/ 
Sanskrit grammar here which offer great difficulties in 
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the way of mastering that wonderful tongue, it being ' 
a most abstruse and comprehensive subject, taking six 
or seven years of a scholar’s life to acquire. Dukhi read 
the huge Sanskrit work, the Bhaktirasamrta Sindh u, with 
annotations and also studied the Ujjalnilamani by Rupa 
Goswami. The intricate and minute details of the 
Bhakti C^astras were mastered by him very quickly, 
and his comprehension of its system was of a thorough 
character. The Premavilasa refers to many questions that 
Jiva put to him by way of testing his acquirements in the 
subject. The faith which follows the ordinances of the 
scriptures — the Vuidhi Bhukli, and that which transcends 
them — the Ragauityti offered points for frequent queries 
on the part of the illustrious teacher ; and Qyamanandal 
was always found up to the mark — nay more, giving him 
satisfaction by answering to the point and with interpre- 
tations which not only proved his mastery of the subject, 
but something strikingly original of his own. Jiva gave 
him the key to the mystic philosophy, and said “ Before 
you preach the doctrines you must know what sort of man 
your hearer is. Most men of the world are materialistic. 
Do not disclose the secret doctrines to them. Find out 
those who are prepared to accept the truth, and to them 
alone you must speak in confidence/' Then the master 
gave his pupil instructions showing the superiority of the 
ParakiyS over the Svakiya. The fundamental teaching of 
the creed is “ he saved yourself first, before you try 
to save others. Teach good deeds by practising good deeds 
yourself and not by speaking words merely. The man who 
preaches to others but does not follow his own precept, is 
not a true teacher ”. In regard to how a man should save 
himself, the first lesson pointed out was “ to repeat the 
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name of God.” But the doctrinal sides of the YaDnava 
scriptures, I shall discuss iu a future lecture. 

I shall here describe a legend about Krsna Das 
which has been repeated in each of the accounts of 
his career. 

Dukhi stayed one evening in a temple and beheld the 
images of Radha- Krsna, there. He was so overpowered 
by his mystic reveries, that he forgot the hour and stood 
silent in a corner of the courtyard, till the five-lights that 
were waved by the priest before the figures went out, the 

blower of the conch desisted, and 

TUe legend about hi ml . 

the d rummer retired, the cymbals 
played no more, and the sacred offerings were shared 
among the crowd who gradually dispersed. But Dukhi, 
transported to another region by bis reveries, forgot time 
and place, and the vision of RSdha-Krsna appeared vividly 
before his senses. And he was so fascinated by the 
celestial sight that he lay transfixed to the spot and did 
not know how time had passed. A strange vision here 
revealed itself to his eyes ; he saw in the courtyard 
Rad ha dancing before Kr ; na. She was in the height of 
her delight and every movement of her arms and feet 
indicated the joy which belonged to tiie paradise of 
love in which she was the dweller. The morning dawned 
and the dance did not end — the fair dancer waving 
her arms and swiftly whirling round and round with 
her feet — with a delirious joy which bespoke the 
dedication of herself to the beloved deity before whom 
she danced. Hours passed away like seconds ; the dancer 
knew not how they lied, nor did her mortal spectator, 
who with, silent tears in his eyes beheld this wonderful 
spectacle. When the rays of the morning sun first 
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burst on the gold- cupped pinnacle of the temple, the 
goddess who came to her senses and was ashamed of 
her long stay on the earth, disappeared with all swiftness ; 
but in the cpiickness ot‘ her movement left behind her a 
golden unjmra which had adorned one of her feet. Dhuklii 
found it, and he offered it to the temple. The story at 
once believed ; for a sweet fragrance came out of the 
ornament from which it was apparent to all that the 
precious thing was not of the earth. When Dukhi with 
great reverence and devotional feeling presented the sacred 
ornament to Jiva and related the store, the latter embraced 
his pupil and said “Though of humble birth you are 
more favoured of Krsna than any of ns. Hence forward 
you will not be called 'Duklri' or even Krsnadiis. I give 
you the name of Qyamananda.” Dukhi Krsnadas was 
known from this time as (^yHmananda Das. 

We shall now enter upon an epoch of great activity in 
the life of these youths and relate events which gave a 
m 'ghty impetus to the cause of Vaisnavism in Bengal 
as a result of the united efforts of the trio. 

II. Events in their lives after 1600 A.D. 

lathe month of November, probably in the year 1000 
A.D. all Vaisnavas of the vicinity met at Yrudavana. 
Qrinivasa and Narottama who had by this time completed 
their education, and whose faith in Krsna elicited the 
admiration of all, received from Jiva Goswami the titles of 
AchSrya and Thakura respectively. Jiva Goswami gave a 
feast to the Vaisnavas on this occasion, all men who 
were anxious for the propagation of the faith in 
Bengal. The works of Sanatana and Rupa, the Chaitanya 
Charitamrta by Krsna Das Kaviraj and Haribhaktivilasa 
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and the commentaries on the Bhagavata by the masters 
contained the cream of Chaitanya’s teachings ; and how 
could these works, which were the results of the un- 
interrupted and whole-hearted devotion and of life-long 
labour of their authors, bo made available to the readers i 
of Bengal? True, they could be sent bv men. But 
unless some one who had a regular course of training 
and were thoroughly versed in them should visit the dear 
land of Bengal and interpret the works in their true light, 
it would be of no use to send the manuscripts for the 
use of Bengali readers. 

Qrinivasa and Narottama were called by the A aisnava 
assembly and asked to return with the manuscripts to 
Bengal. Another man was also called upon to join them. 
This was (^Jyamananda. They expressed their reluctance to 
leave the Holy city. Jiva said “ You three arc fit to do 
this great work. The propagation of faith is a noble 
object and you cannot avoid the call of this high duty/’ 1 
Gopala Bhatta and Lokanatlri also joined in pressing the 
request and the three had accordingly to prepare for a 
trip to their mother-laud with the sacred books, and 
though they had taken the vows of Sannyas and had 
no right to visit their homes, they did so by the order 
of their Gurus. 

(it) 'l'hu rubber y that chan yeti the life uf a great- rubier. 

A rich merchant of Mathura, a disciple of JlvaGoswami 
supplied a spacious cart, four strong bullocks and ten armed 
men. The manuscripts were placed carefully in a large 
wooden chest which was locked and wrapped in wax-clotb. 

"^5 ifS <f*S StStiTCl"— The Prema Vilasa, the 12th Vilasa. 
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Now were they ready for starling. Jiva Goswami 
was greatly moved when bidding adieu to Crinivasa 
and Narottama “ I may not live again to see you, lads, 
I have finished my duty of teach- 
ing and must now wait for death 
only ” he said. He gave full instructions as to how his 
pupils should work on reaching Bengal, what books should 
he first taught to the yonngnien of the country, and 
what books should be reserved for the chosen few. To 
Narottama he said “ You have begun a great career, stick 
to it, m3' bov, and when any religious problems offer any 
difficult}-, Crinivasa will help 3011 as brother helps 
brother.” He recommended Qv am an an da, to their eare, 
and said that they should send him to his home paying 
him the expenses of his trip. 

The}' set out, deepl}' affected by the parting with their 
noble Gtinm, the holiness of whose lives bad east a dream- 
like beaut}' over their imaginative souls, and for a long 
time they could speak of nothing else but of Jiva 
Goswami, of Raghunatlia Das, of Lokanatbn, G opal a 
Bhatta aud of the sacred shrine where so often the vision 
of Krsna had cjme to them. They had a pass-port with 
them from the Raja of Jaipur which they produced in 
the several cities through which they marched. They 
spent one night in Agra and came to a place named 
It 5 along a well-metalled spacious road ; but changed 
their course and now adopted a path through the jungles 
of Chota-Nagpur. On their left lay the “Magba” 
country ; “ The wooded country ” says the Premavilasa 
“ was delightful to the eyes and their topics turned to 
God whose beauty they saw mirrored everywhere.” 
Crossing the forest they arrived at Tamluk. “ The birds 
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— the kokila and peacock — were in great numbers there, 
and the former with its gay notes, . and the latter with 
its dance reminded them of Vrndavana, the sacred shrine 
they had left. And they recollected that Chaitanva had 
wandered like a mad man through the amphitheatre of 
the woodlands of Jharikhanda once in ecstasies of spiritual 
joy. The dust trodden by the Master was sacred and they 
touched it with reverence. A great mishap however 
overtook them here, hut before we describe it we must 
give an account of Vanavisnupur or shortly Yisnupur, a 
principality held by an independent chief who was also 
a notorious robber. 


The kingdom of Vanavisnupur is iu the district of 
Birbhum. It was once bounded on the north by the 
.... . Santlial Pergannahs and on the south 

the history of Vana by Midnapur ; portions of the district 
Visnnpur. 0 f B n rd wan and of Chota Nagpur w 're 

also within its territorial jurisdiction. Leagram was once 
the capital of Adimalla, born in 715 A.D. The non-Aryan 
tribes known as the Bagdis were very powerful there 
and had carried on depredations iu the neighbouring Hindu 
kingdom and latterly fouuded a kingdom themselves under 
Adimalla — “The first Malla" — (Malla means a hero) — 
which was a title, the name of the king being Raghunatha 
Simlia. Tradition says that Raghuniitha was a K«atriya 
by birth but was brought up by the Bagdi chief, who 
installed him on the throne. I do not know how far 


this tradition can be believed. The kingdom was inde- 
pendent and powerful. A record of the kings of 
Visnupur with dates is to be found in Oldham’s Historical 
and Ethnological aspects of the Burdwan District. 
Adimalla’s son Jaymalla extended his dominions by 
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conquering Padampur, the whole family of the Raja there 
committing suicide by drowning themselves in the tank 
Kauai Sara, after the latter’s defeat in order to escape a 
capture by Jaimalla. The -tSth king of Yisnupur from its 
founder, was Yana Malta whose son Ham vlra (lit. “I am 
a hero”) ascended the throne in 159G A. D. Ham vira is 
generally known as Ylra Hamvlra. He was a daring chief 
who even dreamt of conquering the u hole of Bengal, and had 
led an expedition against the Mahomedau Emperor of Gaur. 
In fact during the early period of his reign, the Pathan 
throne had become unsteady and until the Moghul rule was 
firmly established early in the 17th century, the warlike 
chiefs living in the outskirts of the province of Bengal not 
only asserted their independence, but openly set the Emperor 
of Gaur at defiance, whenever they found an opportunity to 
do so. In latter times Vila Hamvlra was obliged to submit to 
the suzerain po wer and promise to pay Its. 1,G7,000 as annual 
revenue to the Emperor. Yira Hamvlra had 15 forts ; 
and the twelve feudetory chiefs under him had, besides, 
12 forts. The Pathan Emperor to whom Yira Hamvlra 
is said to have submitted was Katlu Khan. But Yana- 
Vianupur remained practically independent, till the reign 
of Murshidkuli Khan. Its status was equal to that of 
Tipperah and Pauehakota. 

Vira Hamvlra was the loader of a strong body of bandits 
who were the terror of the adjoining countries. He had 
employed a large number of thugs and assasins who infest- 
ed the highways and killed and robbed the wayfarers. 
The astrologers of the court were ever ready to submit to 
him confidential reports as to what fortunes the stars 
would grant him if he carried on robberies in particular 
localities. 
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The cart containing the valuable manuscripts passed 
through the highway leading to the province of Bengal, 
and the robbers followed it, but did not dare take any 
violent step till it had reached the jurisdiction of their 
own Rajii. A spy had brought information to the robber 
king, and he learned that there were altogether 
fifteen men who accompanied the part, — ten soldiers 
, . „ with arms, three hole men and 

A grant treasure. J 

two cart-men. The Raja, employed 
two huudred men, and the astrologers prophesied the 
accpiisition of a really valuable treasure, and the spies 
inflamed the imagination of the chief by say'ng that it 
was possibly something more valuable than gold with 
which the cart was loaded. It might be diamonds and 
precious stones, since the men guarded it with great 
care and the load, every body said, contained immense 
riches. 

The robbers employed by Ylra IlamvTra, secretly wor- 
shipped Chandi before embarking on their wicked errand, 
and overtook the loaded cart at a village named Tamar. 

“They had”, says the Bliaktiratnlikara, 
The pursuit. “planned to commit the robbery there, 

but could not find any opportunity.” They followed it 
secretly through the village of llaghunatlipur ; on the 
left of the way lay the village Paneliavati. In the village 
of Maliiirti the owners of the carts with their escorts 


The pursuit. 


stopped for a night in the house of the Zemindar of the 
place who gave them a warm reception. The three youths 
left Miiliara in the evening and came to a village named 
Gopalpur. The two hundred men employed by the Raja, 
some of whom were armed with guns and the others with 
arrows, now mustered strong, and in the night fell upon 
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the sleeping guards who fled leaving their assailants 
masters of the cart. 

The Bhaktirasainrtasindhu of Riipa, the Ujjalnilamani, 
the Bidagdhaniadhava, the Haribliaktivilasa, the Chaitanya 
, Charitamrta. the L&litamadhava and 
away with its con- the Bhagavata-eommentaries were 
all there, and no copies of these works 
were left at Vrndavana. Fair copies had been ordered to be 
made of them in Bengal, and thence circulated all over India. 
Vhat? a dire misfortune it was to the three friends — the 
custodians of a treasure, which far exceeded in their eyes 
their weight in gold or precious stones ! The tradition 
prevalent in the district of Baukura is that there were 
altogether 121 books in the chest. 

Qrinivasa, however, collected himself and controlling 
the first impulse of grief, to which all the three had 
yielded, went to a neighbouring village and with a pen 
and a bit of paper obtained from a villager communicated 
the tidings to the (Joswlunis of Vrndavana. The ten 
guards were entrusted with the letter and sent back to 
the holy city. J I va received the letter and read it out to 
. Lokanatba : and Go pal a Bhatta heard 
death of iCrjnn Has of its contents. Raghuniitlia Das and 
Krsnadas Kavirnja were already very 
old. The last named scholar, who was about 100 years 
old at the time, could not stand the shock. The fruit of 
his devoted labour was lost with the Chaitanya Charita- 
mrta ; he fell unconscious at the shock the news gave him, 
and died then and there. This is the account given in 
the Premavilasa, the earliest of the histories describing 
this episode. The Karnananda, however, written a few 
years after, corrects this statement by saying that 
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Kr. ? nadas, though “ taken to be dead did not actually die 
as the Premavilasa says” but slowly recovered consciousness 
and lived for a few weeks more. I have already referred 
to this point in a previous lecture. The authority of 
Karnananda was Hemlata Devi, a daughter of Qrinivasa, 
from whom the author personally heard it. The Goswamis 
of Yrndavana felt the profoundest grief, hut submitted to 
the inscrutable ways of the providence for which they 
could not divine any reason. 

CrlnivKsa said to Narottama, “it is no wonder that the 
miscreants should take our manuscripts to be a treasure; 
what treasure could he more valuable -than that in which 
the fascinating discourses of Chaitanya with llama Ray 
were described ? What more valuable than the works of 
Rupii, every word of which breathed the luftiest truths of 
the spiritual world?” 1 And here he stopped with a 
sigh — his sentiments being shared by his two comrades. 
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The Premavilasa, ike 13tli Vilata. 
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(^rlnivSsa asked Narottama to carry out the orders of 
Jiva and go to Bengal. Qyiimananda should accompany 
him. “But I stay here to try if even at the risk of my 
life I can recover the manuscripts, 1 shall not leave this 
spot before I try my best to recover what we have 
lost.” 

The two friends took leave of him in silent grief and he 
The friends part in with a poor coarse outer mantle and 
deep sorrow. a g^, 0 f c .] 0 th, four and half feet 

long, with wlreh he covered liis loins, a solitary grief- 
stricken wanderer, — went from village to village making 
enquiries and heard the report that the Itaja himself was a 
great robber. 

We now come to the robber chief. It is stated in 
the Bhaktiratuakara that at the advent of the chest 
Vira Hamvlra’s dis- containing the manuscripts the city 
appointment. 0 f Visiiupur assumed altogether a 

new aspect. The hearts of the people became pure ; the 
very atmosphere of the place changed ; the air gladdened 
the hearts of all ; wickedness ceased and mercy, love and 
other higher qualities of the soul manifested themselves 
and predominated in all human action. 

Vira Hamvlra kept awoke till a late hour of the night 
in order to receive the treasure, and when the robbers 
brought the chest he gave them rewards even before they 
had opened it, so confident was be of the value of its 
contents. But said lie : — “The very sight of the chest makes 
my heart throb with a strange delight — not like what I 
am accustomed to, what can be in it ? ” And as he said 
this he had the chest opened and to his astonishment 
discovered the manuscripts ; he turned a leaf and saw the 
handwriting of Jlupa which Chaitauya had so often 
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admired and said “ His handwriting is a delight to the 
eyes — the lines are like stringed pearls/' 1 As the king 
pored over the cover of the sacred books, his mind 
became pure, and again and again he glanced at them, and 
then said to the astrologer who was present “ How is it 
that you calculated that there were gold and precious stones 
in the cart ? " The astrologer was silent, and the Raja 
continued “ No matter, your prophesy is true, for are not 
these a really valuable treasure?" To the robbers he 
turned and asked again and ago.':! in great repentencc “ Tell 
me, have you killed any one?” They said “None did 
we hurt, we carried out your Majesty’s order to the letter. 
If life can be spared while securing our own interest, we 
do not wilfully do any violence to any body. The guards 
were all sleeping and we did the act as covertly and as 
much without violence as we could.” Then the Raja 
said " Many a wicked act have I done and this is the 
crowning one of them all ; for I have certainly given pain 
to pious souls, and it may be that their sighs may burn 
my palace.” Saying so he had the chest closed and 
deposited it in his treasury, and did not talk with any one 
for some hours. 

Qnniviisa after having wandered about Yisnupur and 
its vicinity in vain in quest of information, on the 10th day 

stopped near a village called Dewali 
Cnnivasa at Dewali. t 

one mile from Yisnupur, on the other 

side of the river Ja«;oda. Here he met a young scholar named 
Krsnavallabha aud had a talk with him about the Raja. 
Krsnavallabha said that the Raja was a wicked man and 

1 "Wfa ■3C»R! C*H '9^5151 ftf® |” 

Chaitanya Charitcimrta. 
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committed robberies on strangers. “It is only the other 
day,” be continued, “ that lie had a cart-load of treasure 
pillaged and brought to his iiala.cc.” But Qrinivasa was 

not sure that the manuscripts were 

Krgnavallabka, the the treasure that be spoke of, though 
young scholar. ( . . 

a faint doubt crossed his mind. 
Krsnavallabha observed that the people of Vi liupur were 
very sorry at the conduct of the Raja ; but there was no 
help. He heard that the Raja had some respect for the 
Bhagavata. “ That is the only door open by which God 
may approach his soul if lie would do so to save it from 
perdition and save the people of Visnupur from his 
oppressions.” 

The young scholar Krsnavallabha felt a great admira- 
tion for Grinivasa, for the moment the latter talked on 
learned subjects, his words breathed inspiration into his soul. 
They showed a great command over various branches of 
learning and Kvsuavallabha was soon on his knees asking 
the remarkable scholar to teach him Grammar and 
Rhetoric — subjects which the former was already studying, 
(grinivasa consented to do so. Krsnavallabha offered him a 
meal, but his teacher said “ I prepare my own meal. It 
is very simple, only a little vegetable boiled in water 
with rice.” 

The young scholar studied with (grinivasa that day, and 
in the evening went to the court of the ltaja to hear dis- 
courses on the Bhagavata delivered by A yasaeharya — his 
court Pandit. He came back after a few hours and 
(grinivasa asked him “ AVkat did you see and hear in the 
court ?” His pupil said “ Revered sir, my mind longed 
for a sight of you, and I could not stay long in the court. 
The matters went on as usual, the Raja heard the 
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Bliagavata explained for sometime and then retired 
to liis apartment/’ 

The custom of hearing the interpretations of Bliagavata 
during some fixed time in the day seems to have been a 
fashion with the Hindu Rajas, prevalent in their courts 
from the 10th or the 11th century A.D. onwards. The 
Dharinamangala poems which give vivid pictures of the 
courts of the Hindu Rajas mention this, evi ry time when 
a Raja’s court is described. It was a favourite point with 
the poets to mention the chapter and verse of the BhSiga- 
vata which was read on particular occasions. Before 
introducing an incident connected with the court, the 
poets used to anticipate it by referring to some episodes 
of the sacred book corresponding to the event going to he 
described iu the chapter. 

(^rinivasa askod his pupil if the latter could bake him 
to the court next day to hear the Bliagavata as explained 
by the court Pandit, and to this Krsnavallablia.readily 
ascented. 

Accordingly they went to the court together the next 
day. Qrlnivasa was disappointed to hear the interpretations 
of the Bliagavata from the court Pandit. But he said 
nothing, and on the day following 
King 4 * 10 CourtoF tne paid a, visit to the court again. 11 hen 
Yyaslieliarya explained the scriptures 
that day, Qrliiivasa said “ You do not, sir, follow the text-, 
and the standard commentary of (^rldliara, in your eagerness 
to say something original. This is not what it should 
be.” The Pandit did not mind his remarks hut went on. 
The king however glanced at (^rinivasa frequently. Noth- 
ing further transpired that day. On the next day the 
Pandit explained the Rasapauchiiddhtiya — a very abstruse 
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and at the same time interesting chapter of the BhSgavata. 
Crinivasa interrupted the Pandit that day also, and said 
“ Sir, how can it be possible for you to interpret the book 
without following the commentary of (JJrldhava with which 
you are presumably unacquainted ? ” The Pandit became 
angry at this interruption from a stranger. But the liiija 
said “ How is it that this Brahmin scholar finds fault with 
your explanations ? Are you not inter- 

Tlie Court Pandit p re tin<r (he fe\( aright ?” "Whereupon 
takes umbrage. 1 . . 

the Pundit replied arrogantly “ W here 
is there a scholar who can inferprcl the texts better than 
I ? This Brahmin is a conceited fellow and dares interrupt 
me in your Majesty's presence.” Then looking at 
Srinivasa he indignantly added “Now come here and let 
us see what a prodigy you are, explain the text yourself ” 
So the Pandit vacated his seat and Criniviisa occupied it. 
Each Cl oka lie explained in several ways on the basis of 
The Raja was highly gratified and his Pundit 
frightened. At the request of the king (^riniviisa continued 
his discourses for some hours and drew a shower of 


tears from the Court Pandit's eyes and indeed from those 
of all others present there. As he entered deeper into the 
subject, his audience was amazed by bis wonderful scholar- 
ship and power of appealing to the heart. The Raja was 
beside himself with joy. AH asked “Who is this Brahmin, 
whence has he come ? " They heard him with rapt atten- 


, r . . . , tion till a late liourMn the evening, 

The wonderful dis- 
courses on the texts of when Criniviisa fastened the book 

he Bhagavata. with twine, and closed his lecture. 


All bowed to him and especially the court Pandit whose 


admiration was so great that he forgot the sting of his 


own humiliation and now approached the stranger with 
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these words “ You have brought out the hidden meanings 
of the scripture in such a remarkable manner and so im- 
pressively and thrown such new light on the texts that I 
do not remember to have heard anything of the kind since 
I began my studies.” The Raja who also was greatly 
moved, said reverentially “ whence do you come Brahmin, 
and what is your name ? ” Aud he replied “ My name is 
(^rinivasa and I am a native of this country (Bengal). I 
came here to see your court.” Thu 113 j 3 ordered for 
him the best quarters available in his pa!- :o, and the 
Pandit had a further talk with him in which he again 
paid the tribute of his regards to CrTniviisa and then 
departed. 

At night the king called on Qriuivasa again and 
entreated him to take his meal in the palace. Qrinivasa 
said “ I take my meal only once a day.” “ AY hat harm ” 
said the Raja “ if you take light refreshments though you 
may not take cooked food.” And (^rlnivasa agreed to do 
so to please his Majesty. Good clarified butter, sugar, 
fried rice and fruits were brought there and the Raja 
himself sat by the side of (^rlnivasa when the latter par- 
took of a small quantity of them. 

During the whole night (^rniivasa repeated the name 
of Krsna and inwardly felt that there would he some mark 
of divine grace shown to the people of that country at no 
distant future. 

In the morning the Ra ja saw Qrmivasa again who said 
“ The sight of a king in the morning bodes well for the 
whole day, so glad am I to see your Majesty.” But the 
king replied in a tone of humility “A sight of such a holy 
mau as you cleanses the soul and brings it nearer to divine 
grace.” 
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CrlnivHsa, as was his wont, bathed in the morning, and 
the king’ himself waited upon him all the while like a 
mute admirer and requested him to attend the court after 
his meal. His Majesty then went to his room and asked 
Vyasacharya, the court Pandit what lie thought of Crlui- 
vusa’s lectures. The Pandit said that they were wonderful. 

Then after meal Qrinivasa went to the court and 
. , .. unfastened the twine of the manuscript 

A second discourse 1 

and its marvellous of the Hliiiga villa and began his Biicech 

effect. ip "ii i * 

before an eager and large audience. 
Such were the ecstasies of joy created by his discourses 
that “ even the very stone walls of the hall seemed to 
melt at the pathos/' The Raja who sat near him looked 
at him through his tears. He appeared to His Majesty as 
bringing a divine message to his soul. 

Then when the lecturer stopped, a murmur of wonder 
and sobbings were heard in the big hall, and the king 
called Qrinivasa to his private chamber and said “ I hear 
that you have come to Yismiptir on a certain private 
mission, may I hear what it is, so that I may serve you 
with all nij r power ? ” This raised a point too delicate for 
thrill iviisa and he naturally felt hesitation in stating the 
facts which sorely troubled him. lie controlled himself 
and said briefly “ I came from the holy city of Yrndiivana 
with a mission from Gopala Bliatta and Jiva for the propa- 
gation of the faith in Bengal. The sacred books written by 
the great masters — the result of their life-long devotion, — 
the only copies they had, were entrusted to me ; but as ill 
luck will have it, I have been robbed of this treasure in 
the way. My comrades — one a prince who has taken the 
ascetic's vows and another a talented scholar, have gone to 

1.1 . * 1 . • 1 •.« • O T V I * 
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the lost treasure. If I do not get it back, the loss will 
be worse than death to me. May I not claim your 
Majesty’s help in the matter ?” 

Then the remorseful llaja, whose h a art was full, could 
, r , .... not control his emotions and burst 

The remorseful king 

and die recovery of into tears. He confessed his crime 
t.ie Manuscripts. an( j added “A poor worm am I, lost 

hopelessly in the world. Had I not stolen the manus- 
cripts, no god would have knocked at my doors to redeem 
my soul. The cart is exactly in the same condition here 
as it was when stolen. Punish me, sir, and do not spare 
me because I am a king. It is to reclaim an abject sinner 
like me that you are here to-day. M'hat criminal in my 
kingdom is worse than he who calls himself the ruler of 
the land ?” So saying he fell on the bare earth and wept, 
careless of his royal robe, which was soTed with dust. 

(^linivasa was led to where the manuscripts were kept, 
and as he saw the chest he was filled 
with great joy. The Piajii who re- 
verentially bowed before the sacred books was garlanded 
by (^rlnivasa. In July, 1600, the Rilja was thus 
initiated, and the name Haricbaran Das — a servant of 
the feet of Krsna was given him by Qrinivasa on the 
occasion. The court Pandit Vyasac-barya was also initiated 
in the Yaisnava faith bv Crinivasa on the same dav. So 

- 5 

great was the esteem in which (^rinivasa was held by the 
Raja, that the latter plaeed bis kingdom at his disposal, 
and said that he was a mere regent holding the helm of 
the state under the direction of his Gum. 

The account of the conversion as given by the 
Bhaktiratnakara is slightly different. The description 
given above has been mainly taken from tlie Premavilasa 


Ilis initiation. 
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— a contemporary historical work, the author’s knowledge 
being taken at first hand in regard to all points he has stated. 
The account enters into minute details, as may be expected 
from one who heard them himself from the parties con- 
cerned. The Bhaktiratna kara, a much later work, has 
taken the view of affairs natural in a poet writing at a 
distance of time. The details are scamped and the incidents 
are more artistically represented, (^rmivsisa, at the time 
of Narahari Chakra vart! — the author of the work, was 
already surrounded with a halo of glory in the eyes of 
pious Vaisuavas; and his admirers had ceased to think 
of him as a man ,- they had begun to regard him as an 
incarnation of Chaitanya. So whenever the author speaks 
of him, he uses the eolonred language of a poet, and in 
narrating the incidents of his' life cannot free himself from 
pre-conceived notions about the deilied subject of his 


Thus for instance it is stated in the Bhaktiratnakara 

that when (^rlnivasa first goes to the court of Vlra Hamvira, 

the monarch is struck by tiie beauty of his person and 

his noble demeanour. The whole court feels the influence 

of his inspiring presence. The Baja. asks him what may 

he the object which brings him to his 

The discrepancies in cour fc anc ] w hieli lie may be honoured 
the different accounts. . 

by fulfilling. (^rlnivasa does not 
take his seat though • squealed to do so, nor does he say 
anything beyond'tiiese simple words “lour Court-Pandit 
is reading the sacred scriptures, I cannot take my seat so 
long as they are read, aud there need not be any interrup- 
tion by intioduction of worldly topics when the sacred 
book is read.” He stood silently hearing the interpreta- 
tions of the texts with great reverence, a circumstance 
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which only enhanced the respect of the whole court for him. 
Do not such descriptions show that the author wrote from 
preconceived notions about the greatness of CrTuivjSsa? 
There is also a slight difference between the accounts given 
in the two books in regard to small details. The Prema- 
vilasa states that it was the Rasapn uehiid liny a of the 
Bhagavata on which (^Jriniviisa gave his first discourse in 
the Raja’s court, the Bhaktiratniikara says that it was the 
Bhramara Gita. On such points, however, I am always 
inclined to accept the earlier and more reliable statements 
of the Premavililsa. When a great man dies in India, it 
always happens that his admirers relish poetical and 
exaggerated descriptions about him rather than plain and 
simple facts which prove his kinship with ordinary mortals. 
Hence the Bhaktiratnakara is held in higher esteem than 
the Premavililsa by the orthodox Yaisnava community. 
Whatever the details of the case may be, it is certain that 
from after the conversion of Yira Hamvira, a new life 
began in Yanavisnupur which became one of the most 
ImportanFce jilrcs-Qf Yaisnavis m in Bengal. The impetus 
which that religion gave to its art and sculpture will be 
seen in the excellence of the architectural designs and the 
artistic decorations of the tern pies erected by Yira Hamvira 
and his successors. There are inscriptions on the door- 
ways of many of these temples, (^rinivilsa Achlirya 
worked from here for the most part changing the very 
tide of the lives of the people, and the prince of robbers 

now became known as the Royal Monk 

A ,isnupnr turns mto a w ] 10se extensive endowments and 
Vaianava centre. 

charities in the cause of the Yaisnava 
religion became tbe chief feature of his subsequent adminis- 
tration. It is said that, be enacted laws by which it was 
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made obligatory on bis subject to repeat the name of God a 
certain number of times every day. Vira Haravlra’s 
Queen Snlaksana became one of the devoutest followers of 
Crinivasa. From the material point of view this episode 
in the history of Vai mavism in Bengal is full of striking 
results and meant a great advancement in its spreading 
abroad. Vira Ham vira reigned from 13‘Jti A.D. to 1G22 
A.D. He composed many Bengali songs some of which 
are to be found in the Pailakalpata -u and others in the 
Bhakliratnakara. Some of these breathe a spirit of 

remorse for his past sins and his devotion to (^nnivasa 
Acharya for creating in him a taste for spiritual life, (ft) 

(a) One of these songs runs thus : — 

^tN sipt 
f5t fafl ^ t 

\b|^ 1 ii 

^$5 'em i 

ft 5 ! ft 5 ! JR 

JRft csflR5 5f55t5 « 

5t«fl ’t'T ?*fl 5tft CB 3*f5ft 'ft^l 

(ftftftR 3tfa fall (B ^ I 

%W5 ^ c*ts 

StW^I 55 8 

3^!t5 51^ ^ 

■at«rt 5ft i 

■s % stfra fail asftji ’wl r«ral 

*|t5! C5 5 ! Is$t5 5fjft I 

Typical Selections Vol. II, p. 1121. 
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(5) Narottama at Khetnri. 

Parting from Qrlnivasa in profound sorrow for the loss 
of the hooks, Narottama by the orders of his Guru came 
back to his native town of Kheturi accompanied by 
(^yamananda. Many years had elasped since he had left 
home as a Sannyasi, and his bereaved father Raja Krana- 
nanda no longer found himseif capable of holding the 
helm of the Riij, but retired, making the kingdom over to 
his beloved nephew Sanl/'-a Ray. They frequently talked 
of Narottama, their “ Nam ” as they used to call him, in 
deep sorrow ; and never suspected that the lost one would 
ever be found again. Hut the report now spread that 
Narottama had come hack. Hundreds of men went to see 
him. They beheld the princely youth dressed in the 
ochre-coloured cloth of a Yogi and changed into a quite 
different man. He uttered the name of God and wept 
like a child; and in reply to a thousand enquiries said only 
‘yes’ or * no ’ communing only with his companion now 
and then. His father and mother came to see him with 
all the passionate eagerness of their soul ; but just as the 
waves of the sea are retarded bv its owu beach, so the 
emotions of their heart met a check at the sight of Naru. 
So reverend did he look that he seemed to belong to another 
world and they dared not bless him though lie was their 
child. 1 They asked him, however, to return to the palace ; 
he, however, said meekly but in a firm tone “ My revered 
parents, I will live in this Kfsna temple of Kheturi. Far 
from going to the palace I shall not touch any present 
from it, but shall share the simple meal of the priest here 
for which there is an endowment of the State. If you 

1 See Narottama Vilasa by Narahari Chakravarti. 
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ever urge me to return to a word)/ life I shall leave 
Kheturi once more.” 

They were therefore content to see him back in his 
native city, and did not venture to do anything against his 
will. 

Meautime a messenger came from (^rlnivasa with a 
letter communicating the news of the recovery of the 
books and of the conversion of the Raja Vlra Hamvlra. 
Narottama was glad beyond description. And his parents 
and Santosa Ray were glad also. The latter appointed 
trumpeters and musicians to proclaim the news to the 
citizens and there were general signs of joy all over 
the city. 

Narottama’s high character, scholarship and spiritual 
life became the subject of admiring talk throughout the 
couutry, and Valarama Mi(;ra, a scho. ar. became his firs t 
Brahmin disciple. This was a great step, for Narottam a 
was a Tv ayastha, reckoned as a (^udra, and the news of a 
Brahmin accepting such a one as Guru created a great 
commotion in society. The position of a Guru to his 
disciple is a unique oue. He is held as a god, and there 
is no service, however mean, which the disciple can refuse 
to do for him; while the ordinary duty of the former 
requires him to eat the latter’s leavings, to drink the 
water touched by his toe, and touch the dust of his feet 
with reverence morn and even. That a Kayastha, 
whom the Brahmins considered a (^udra, should place 
himself in the exalted position of a Guru in regard to a 
Brahmin, was an indignity which the Hindu community 
could not patiently bear; and there were many plotsl 
formed by them against Narottama to which I shall have 
to refer hereafter. 
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The next Brahmin disciples of Narottama were Rama- 
krsna and Haricharana, natives of Gayespur in the district 
of Jessore. Narottama did not tolerate a feeling of undue 
humility towards him in his disciples. He was far above 
worldly vanity ; it was his sweet spiritual discourses which 
made an impression on the people and led them to sur- 
render themselves body and soul to his service. 

In the village of Gamvila on the Ganges, lived a 
haughty Brahmin named Ganganarayana Chakravarti — a 
rich man and one who was versed in the Custras to such 
an extent that few could be found to rival him in the 
adjacent country. He had a big lol — a boarding college — 
at his house at Gamvila, where he taught Logic, Rhetoric 
and Poetry to 500 Brahmin students who were lodged and 
fed by him. 1 

This man once met Ramakrgna and Haricharana, two 
brothers who had given themselves up to Narottama and 
become his disciples. Indignant at the humiliation of the 
whole Brahmin race by the two brothers’ 'unworthy 
conduct,’ he held a learned disputation with them for 
some hours. The quotations from scriptural authorities 
were as copious as were the reasons adduced by the con- 
tending parties in support of their respective views, and 
Gangauarayana could not hold his position for long in 

’ E3rt^ | 

^rtfprt stars a fils « 

*i<rl *tft •ri.sw s^-t i 
ft bJtsel sta ^ ti 

atart Rtat »tfes 'Stht i 
*fMS f^tSJ 'sta 'ft 5 ! it 

The Prcmn Vilasa, the 20th Vilaaa. 
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the debate. The brothers, though unassuming in their 
conduct and apparently humble, were illuminated by the 
new light; and the influence of the. noble life and the sacri- 
fices of their master had animated them with faith in their 
cause ; so they advocated it with a warmth and eloquence 
which made a deep impression on the proud scholar of 
Gamvlla whom orthodoxy had not blinded, and who inspite 
of his pride was open to conviction. 

Gangauitrayana now yearned for a sight of the great 
Kayastha Gum aud accompanied the brothers to Kheturi. 
There he saw the princely youth who had sacrificed all 
pleasures of life for the religion of love. He was far from 
having auy shadow of that conceit attributed to him by 
malice, and which the scholar of Gamvlla had, like others, 
heard and believed. He was meek, heroic, absolutely given 
to God and superb in learning as in faith. The proud 
scholar was charmed by his presence and iustinctively 
bowed to him and touching his feet accepted him as 
his Guru. 

Narottama declared that he would be glad if a temple 
were erected at Kheturi — dedicated to Ohaitanya. It was 
not in 1582, as some have said, but in some year between 
1602 and 1 60(1, when the great festivity of the Yaisnavas 
took p lace on the occasion of the foundation of the new 
fane. It was in tlie month of March on the full 
moon day. 

Raja Krsnananda Datta aud Santosa Ray, his nephew, 
declared that if the income of their whole State for a 
number of years needed to be spent on the occasion for the 
Success of the function, they would be prepared to spend it, 
as “Naru” had expressed a wish to hold the ceremony at 
Kheturi. In the list of the invited the first name was of 
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Janliavi Devi, wife of NitySnanda, the second of Yira- 
chandva his son, third of Gopala Mi^ra, — the eldest son of 
Advaita Acharya and so forth. A very large number of 
Vaisnavas, in fact all who were known as such in Bengal, 
Tiio great Vaisnava were invited, and the invitation-letter 
festivity at Kiieturi. added : “We cannot iuvite all, because 
we do not know all, but bring all who may be willing 
to come and join the festivity .” 1 Temporary sheds and 
camps were erected which covered the villages 
adjacent to the town of Kheturi, and vast arrangements 
were made to give hearty reception to the guests. 
Unexpectedly, however, YLnupriya Devi, herself — wife_of | 
Chaitanya — now grown very old, graced the occas ion with ; 
Tier ''pre sence ; for she was very happy that Xarottama was * 
going to found a temple in honour of Chaitanya. She sau r 
the image of her Lord in the temple through happy tears 
and could not speak for hours together. The occasion 
created indescribable sympathy as each Vaisnava beheld 
the venerable lady bowing to the image of her lord, w r ho 
was now the god of millions, with joint hands and 
weeping. 

t^iinivusa Acharya and Yira Hiimvira came to Kheturi 
to join the festivity. Each guest wore a silken cloth — 
the present of the Raja of Kheturi — was garlanded and 
welcomed with a sacred Tulasi leaf as he approached the 
triumphal gate built on the occasion, and for ten days each 
night the ktrtau chorus song and played. On the first 1 
night the gifted Devi Das Kirtaniya sang assisted by the 

1 For a full account of this festivity see, Narattoma Tilasa by 
Namhari Chakra varti, (II) Bhakti Ratna kara by the same author , 

{ III) the Prema Vilusa by Nityanand a Das and |(1Y) Xarottama 
Charita by fjhiahir Kumar Ghosh. 
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chorus, and Gauranga Vallabha headed those who played on 
the Mrdanga. Narottama who had a sweet voice joined 
the chorus. The vast courtyard of the palace presented 
a sea of human heads, aud all silently heard the singers, 
their sighs and sobs indicating the appreciation of the 
songs in praise of Chaitanva and Budha-Krsna 

They sang the pailax of the great masters, Chatididas, 
Vidyapati and of Narahari, one of which ran thus : 

“In this bower I leave my golden necklace, tell him 

(for I shall not live to tell him myself) that he may wear 

_ it on hits breast for my sake. The 

The padas sung. 

M alii kit plants are there, my maids, 
I planted them with 1113" own hands ; the season of their 
flowers has not come (when it comes, I shall not live). Do 
you, my maids, weave a garland with the flowers for him 
aud hang it on his breast. When I am dead and gone, 
put my body on the TamSla tree (the tree charms me 
because of its colour dark as that of Krsna). Ask him, 
dear maids, to come to this bower once, and when he does 
so, whisper to me, though dead, that he has come ; 
perchance my senses will revive at the news. Narahari, 
will you not then kiudly recite Krsiia’s name to my 
ears !” J 


1 ftfca sfe ^ fasts c^y-yts 1 
falsi cyy rstfa *tscs wsts 11 
MtPlS fTO ^CS I 
ytfrsi ^csrs y W Vsfts stes 1 
yfa sfa cwsfas, 
stpnrl esc vi yfa ®ytc®ra ®tc*t 
scy stew 'ytfyc® stes 
yssifs ^csl Ttv 1 
cn yyy sitev f yfv 1 
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The soul in its eternal separation from the Beloved 
One pines away for Him ; it yearns to offer its neckiace of 
love, its garland of tender emotions for the service of the 
Adored One. Alas, it seeks Him in vain and dies of a 
broken heart. The singer’s interpretations give a mystic 
charm to the songs. The occasion became a solemn one, 
and every one was reminded of that love which is presented 
to the eyes of all in the gift of flowers, to the child’s lips 
in mother’s milk and to life in the air which covers 11s like 
the arms of the mother. Pilgrims are we all, over plodding 
on our way inquest of the Beloved One; and the songs 
of the Vaisnava masters continually remind us of the 
divine love, though they use the language of human 
emotions. 

Mystic visions came to Narotlama often during this 
concert of music and he was so everpowered by them that 
at one time he swooned away. For sometime the songs 
had to be stopped and all were busy trying to 
restore him to his senses, and when this was done, he 
looked divineby inspired as though just returned from the 
presence of God. Even his father Raja Krmiinanda 
Datta forgot that Narotlama was his son and looked on 
him as a being of a higher world and did reverence to 
him. 

^ The next day, the famous Klrtaniya Gokula Das sang of 
^ Radha-Krna. He sang this celebvated song of Vidyapati : 

1 . Oh lucky night that I spent, I beheld the moonlike 
face of my love ! My youth, my life, became blessed and 
every thing around assumed an air of joy. My home 
lias become a true home to-day and my body a worthy 
oue indeed. Providence has favoured me to-night and 
all my doubts are removed. May the cuckoo sing a lakh 
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of times, and instead of one may a lakh of moons arise 
in the sky; the five floral arrows of Cupid, may they be a 
lakh in number ; I have no fear of them now! May the. 
air blow sweetly, and when I shall meet him again 1 shall 
feel that my body has attained its goal. Says VidySpati, 
oh fortunate one, blessed is your love.” 1 

2. “When my beloved shall come to my house, all the 
rites of reception shall I perform in my body. My 
breasts will be like golden jars," my eyes will be like his 
mirror. My heart will be his throne and my hair the 
broom to dust his path.” 2 

The words referred to that nniou with Ivy sun, the 
living example of which was beheld in Chaitanva; which 
made Ragliuniitha Das, liupa and Sanataua, give up 

1 ^ -‘isn't Rfo sfcM c»l*'g.fHirl ^ e=?i i 

dt’R ^ Rfa sttPrct, cs® i 

Rtf or. or Rfii , Rtf or csr ori i 
Rtf OTlR Rf^SJ RtW, ^ JR5? RRRl | 

CTtf? CRlfRR RR rR W 5*,| 1 

% ’tt'l r 5R M'l ’t’R m I 

m RRlT f*RI 3R (Rt^. iRSf C5R1 

fWttfa R? RlTSlt *R ibl <fPl ^5 1 iR ORl i 

2 One of the auspicious signs witli which n visitor is welcomed iu 
an Indian houBc is to keep jars filled with water at the door -way. 

3 fat) ’R Rt3^ t C*IR I 

RS§ RiR f*l®f ClfR 1 
RRAl fR Rfr R5 JJT iltf«t | 

'R’R RRR RtR? Clft «f tf«t II 

CRfl ^ Rfl Rt»fa RRFI I 

Rt? R?R Rlt? ftsICT | — ridyapali. 
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their worldly glories to live the lives of the poor iu 
the holy city of Krsna, it was this love that had inspired 
the great renunciation of Narottama himself. 

(yyarniinanda, oue of the trio, of whom I have already 
spoken, composed many songs of Radhii-Krsna-love. One 
of them runs as follows. Rad 1)5 says : 

“To the bank of the Ja.min.ii did I go one evening, oh 
my maids. There I saw Krsna with the flute in his hand 
standing under a Kadamva tree. 

“To bo sure he was a hunter, — a hunter of human souls. 
His smile acted as a charm, and the loveliness of his person 
was like the trap ; and my eyes like poor birds were 
captured by them. 

“Oli my maids, on the great golden hall of m 3 ' patience 
on the high gate of my noble lineage, the sweet sound of 
the flute fell like a thunder-bolt. Alas ! they were at once 
demolished. In the stable of m 3 ' soul I had kept the 
great elephant of my vanity chained ; but maddened was 
the animal 1 ) 3 ' the goad of his glance. The huge animal 
left the region of my soul and long has it departed. Alas 
maid, all vestige of worldly gloiy is gone, I have only my 
life left and it is for him ” 1 

1 ’mil wtPr *«ri ratt* 

OWtm 5R?Ti$ ’Fts, TOt® 

ftui ^<(1 Bfil, 'BIST $51 B»"f51 

(WWil) <tPt Rtfft 'Sftfcs I 
’UtC«R ®ltt ", 
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The song, sung by Devi Das, with his poetical com- 
ments, drew the eyes of the large assembly to Narottama, . 
though too obvious a reference was not given in the text. • 
Had lie too not heard the sound of the divine musician’s . 
flute and abandoned his golden palace, all claims on 
honour due to noble parentage and the vanity of wealth' 
as huge as the elephant ? Was he not too captivated 
by the flute of Krsna and by his sweet glauces, which 
were the perpetual fount of joy from which his soul 
drank? An ascetic was he, not, however, a stern or a 
self-torturing one, but evcr-joyfnl himself and diffusing 
joy into others. The life of the poor, which he had 
embraced, and his humility indicated only the great spiritual 
wealth that he had acquired. The song said ‘‘I have only 
my life left and that for his service.” Indeed Narottama’s 
physical life, the success of which in popular notion lay 
in the acquisition of material comforts and glory, was now 
nearly extinct, aud the spirit only remained to serve the 
Beloved One. Another song of ChandidSs says : 

'stWit to'jifal '8*csibrc 

ft si i 

jts(^ i 

to *ttc*r ’Ta stf® ftq frol 3fl% 

tor TtfS, *tstt5i iS 
' csft OPft OKI i 

'silts qft jjtn ^ 

lii'yM ykn ya , shrs ^ 

j ’ift in fw ’flu «] ■ 
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“Here do I offer my body to thee, beloved, with sessa- 
mum and leaf of Tulasi plant.” 1 The last two offers 
prove the completion of the conditions of a legal gift 
according to the Hindu idea. It makes the gift absolute 
in every way. The body is thus made an absolute gift 
to the Deity. The devotee means that he lias abandoned 
all right to act for his self-gratification : his body is 
entirely dedicated to the service of Krsna. 

The reader will see that the mystic songs of the Vais- 
navas, though occasionally expressed in the language of 
sensual poetry assume a quite different aspect in the pre- 
sence of their living commentaries — the lives of the masters. 
Narottama, Qnniviisa and Qyamananda were there in the 
assembly', men who had abandoned all personal desires 
and devoted themselves absolutely to God loving Him 
with all their might. How could the songs be interpreted 
in any other light than the spiritual by the crowd when 
the poetry of the Vaisnavas continually hinted at their 
great renunciation. 

T he Vaisnavas dispersed aftcr_jthe great procession 
and festivities which took~pTacc~ v atr 
The coat of the Klietiui for several days together. TKe 

function. t 

cost of the function was enormous. 
For many thousand people had assembled, and Raja 
Krsnananda D’atla and Santo, sa Ray, his nephew, gave 
each of them the costs of his journey and besides made 
presents to them according to their rank. Qrinivasa 
Acharya was given two gold nvlum and two silken cloths. 
Vyasacharya, the court Pundit of Yisnupur, Rs. 5 and a 
cloth. Yisnupriya Devi, Chaitanya's wife, was about to 


* find 4 c?? ’fsfa'i, i” 
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start for Vrndiivana, and the Raja privately gave Its. 100 to 
Ljana, her servant, for expenses of the intended pilgrimage. 
And there were, besides, contributions, small and great to 
others numbering many thousands, suitable to their status 
in Vaisnava society and personal qualifications. 

Narottama’s fame now spread far and wide over the whole 
country. For the vast crowd had all witnessed his life 
which appeared like a living poem to them in which the 
highest sacrifice mingled with highest love was manifest 
in the most impressive and unmistakable manner. People 
forgot that he was a Kiiyastlia.. Many Brahmins became 
his disciples, as I have already stated, though this served 
to irritate the orthodox community the more, and led them 
again and again to make determined attempts to overthrow 
his influence. I shall here narrate how the life of a great 
robber-chief changed its course by Narottama’s influence. 

[c) The yreal robber -chief (JKaiul Hay 

Riighavendra Hay, a chief of UauradySr, near Raj mahal suV; 
had two sons, Chand Ray and Sanlosa Ray, the former 
of whom was a great warrior. The lather was an old 
man, and Chand Ray and Santosa were the masters of 
the State. They were Brahmins by caste, and tlieir landed 
property alone yielded an annual income of Rs. 81,000. 
This was but one of the sources of their income for they 
were robber-chieftains as well, and every year gathered 
large amounts of money by pillaging the neighbouring 
countries. 

This was the period when Daud Khan, the Pathan 
king of Bengal, had revolted against the Emperor Akbar, 
and the administration of Bengal was on the eve of a 
great transition. The Pathan king was making vast 
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preparations to meet the expedition sent against him from 
Delhi. The king could not think of maintaining the 
internal peace of his country as his mind was busy solving 
the great problem as to liow to face his perilous situation. 

Taking advantage of this state of affairs, some of the 
chiefs under him set all order at defiance and tried 
to assert their independence. Chand Ray had become the 
Faujdar or Magistrate of Gaurdvar and occupied the 
military station of Rajmahal. Me now stopped paying 
revenue to the king, and carried on depredations throughout 
the neighbouring lands, llis army at first had consisted 
of 5000 cavalry and a large number of foot-soldiers. Their 
number was gradually increased. He invaded and plun- 
dered the adjacent provinces and was now the master of 
a formidable force. The Pat ban king dared not send an 
expedition against him, not venturing on a civil war when 
a mighty foe knocked at his doors from outside. 

Chand Ray was physically a very strong man and had 
become the terror of the people. He killed men, looted 
their property aud seized their wives and daughters, so 
that at the mere report of his approach, 
people torror to tlie poeple of a town or village fled 
with their families and treasures. 

The ceremony of Durga Puja, says the Premavilasa, 
was performed at the palace of Chand ltay with great pomp, 
and innumerable goats aud buffaloes were sacrificed at the 
altar of the goddess every year; for Chand was a great 
f^alita. The two brothers, says this historian, were worse 
than .lilgai and Madhai whom Chainya had reformed at 
Xadia. 

But a great chauge came over the spirit of the robber- 
chief about the year 1605 A.D. He was attacked with 
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is? 


the desease known as hysteria ; fits of unconsciousness 
and delirium came frequently on 

The ghost of a mar- },; m all( j the people said that the 
dered Brahmin. 1 L 

ghost of a murdered Brahmin had 

possessed him. 

The strong man became bed-ridden and after trying 
various remedies'despaired of his life. Raghavendra Ray, 
the father of Chaud, had by this time heard of the 
marvellous tale of Narottama’s great renunciation and 
spirituality. People thronged to his palace to tell him 
that there was none who could heal the maladies of 
the soul so effectually as Narottama, the very sight of 
him brought peace to the mind and cured it of all 
trouble. The notion that Chaud did not sufEer from 
any physical disease but had a mind disturbed by the 
influence of an evil spirit, was strong in the thoughts of 
Raghavendra Ray aud iudeed of all near relations and 
friends of Chand. 


Raja Raghavendra Ray accordingly sent a man with a 
letter to Raja Kr.snananda Datta, describing the circums- 
tances and asking him to scud his sou Narottama to his 
palace for a few days. Narottama said that he did not 
know any charm or miraculous cure and declined to go. 

The refusal caused a great disappointment to Chaud, 
for on his sick bed he bad begun to 
repent his wickedness aud feel au 
aversion for his ill-gotten wealth, lie j^earued for the 
sight of the holy man who was a prince but had abandoned 
his earthly riches in order to attain to a higher life. 
While his mind was in a state of great agitation, be dreamt 
one night, that some one whose voice was sweet whispered 
to him advisinjr him to surrender himself to Narottama. 

D 


The repentant soul. 
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He awoke and could hardly suppress bis tears. He was a 
proud Brahmin — anaristrocrafc and a great warrior, who had 
never submitted even to the Pathau king. And what was 
Narottama now but a Kayastha and a beggar dressed in 
rags ? Yet the voice called him to offer himself to the 
beggar, and the voice was so commanding that it demolished 
all his pride. His soul panted with thirsty eagerness for 
an interview with the ascetic youth. He sent two Brahmins 
with a letter written in an imploring strain, begging him 
to come if only to save a sinner steeped in vice. Though 
there were men to tell Narottama that the wicked chief 
should not he believed, the princely ascetic was touched by 
his letter and felt compassion for the repenting soul. The 
letter showed that it was written to the dictation of a sin- 
cere heart. Accompanied by the great physician and scholar 
Ramachandra — his dearest friend — he came to the great 


city of Chand Ray. The people thought that their saviour 

„. . . . . T had come, for the wickedness of Chand 

The visit of Nai'ot- ‘ 

tain a to Rajmahal and Ray had made them offer constant- 
his reception there, , , , , , , , . , . 

prayer to Cod so that a change might 

come over his life, saving him from hell aud themselves 

from his oppression. Thu Premavilas thus records the 

reception which the people of Gauradvar gave to 

Narottama. 

“When they (Narottama aud Ramachandra,) entered the 
city, the people were all attention to them. They were 
greeted with a warm reception. Jars filled with water were 
placed with cocoanut fruits over them at various points of 
the main road as auspicious signs. Hundreds of plantain 
trees adorned the doorways of the houses which were 
decorated with wreaths of dowers and banners. Thousands 
had assembled to have a sight of them, and even women of 
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the Zenana greeted the holy men from the windows and 
terraces of their houses. People from distant villages had 
come to see the great ascetic who had left his palace for the 
temple, and looked like the poorest of the poor for the sake 
of God’s love. As the3 r caught a glimpse of Narottama’s 
face, some of the crowd wept for joy.” 1 

Chanel Ray was restored to health after the advent of 
Narottama to his city. From the day of the holy men’s 
arrival the chief improved steadily. It seemed that the 
load which had oppressed his soul was removed. Narottama, 
assisted by his friend, the physician, regulated the habits 
and diet of the patient, and this completely cured him 
within a few days. The two brothers one day bowed to 
Narottama in groat humility and said “ Master, here do 
we surrender ourselves to you absolutely, do as you like with 
us.” Chand added “ the sins I have committed I need not 
mention. They are too many and too horrible to be men- 
tioned. It is your unlimited grace which can alone redeem 
a soul oppressed with unlimited sius. They say that an 
evil spirit possessed my soul ; but what evil spirit is more 
horrible than we two brothers are ?” Rtighavendra R5y, 

1 W aftw® ^*1 1 

*pfa c*it* sirinr II 

StfSWfcS *|C«| 3tC5| I 
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the old Baja, came there and was greatly moved, and all 
of them became initiated into the 

The initiation. 

Vaispava iaith by .Narottama. n hen 
the function of initiation took place, the proud Brahmin 
chiefs touched the feet of the Kiivastha ascetic with tears 


in their eyes, the scene was profoundly affecting and the 
Vaisnavas present there thanked God for the great event 
of the day, and indeed the crowd were so moved that their 
voices were chocked with emotion. 


The first step which Chand Rav took after his con- 


The Nawab’s distrust. 


version was to send his pleader to the 
court of the Pathan king with the 


message that he submitted to His Majesty and that lie 
was prepared to pay all outstanding Government revenue. 
But the Minister of the Finance said to the king that tliis 


outward submission was a mere trick played by that ‘-'prince 
of bandits” in order to further some wicked ends. The 


corn-tiers also believed this to be the case, so that no 
one was found willing to visit Chand Rav's citv to collect 
the outstanding revenue from him. Even the soldiers of 
the king, says the Premavilasa, would not approach the 
precincts of the capital of the proud rebel for fear of losing 
their lives. 


Narottama stayed at Gauradvar for ten days, and though 
Chand and his people implored him to remain a few days 
more, he did not. comply with their request, as the temple 
of Gaura Ray at Kheturi was the place of his liking and he 
could not long remain absent from the sight of the image. 

Cliaud himself accompanied Narottama to Kheturi which • 
was oO hours trip by boat from Gauradvar. The 
former took ten boats with him, two of which were laden 
with silver, gold and precious stones, and the remaining 
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eight with various articles of food and clothes. These 
he presented to the temple of Gaura ll5y. It should be 
mentioned that Narottama had nothing to do with these 
riches. All endowments to the temple belonged to it 
and of these Krsiianaiula Ray and Santosa Ray were the 
custodians. 

In the spacious courtyard of the temple that night 

Devi Das KirtaniyH and his party 
A visit to Khcturi. J , 

sang Riwllia Krsna songs composed 

by "Vidyapati and others. One of them began thus : 

“ His beauty passes all description. Night and day 
he loves me and tries to win my heart. His ways take 
me by present surprise; 1 cannot forget them for a 
moment.” 1 

The audience felt with the singer that Krsna, day 
and night, tried to win the human heart. His divine 
flute sang constantly calling all unto him. But “whilst 
this muddy vesture of decay doetli grossly close us in, 
cannot hear it.” Chiind ltiiy was so greatly moved that 
lie made enormous gifts of money and of valuable shaivls 
to Devi Das. 

Staying ten days at Khcturi he came back to his 

city in Rajmahal, a completely changed man. One day 

attended by TOO cavalry and -100 foot soldiers, he came 

to the bank of the Ganges to bathe 
Chand made a captive. , , , . ~ 

in the holy waters. A spy or the 

Nawab gave him information, and he forthwith sent a 

strong army to capture Chand Ray. This was easily 

done as the soldiers of the Nawab far outnumbered those 

1 “'srw 

«rt!f ntfa i” 
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of Cband. The latter was bound in chains and brought 
before the king in close custody. 

The Nawab glanced at him and indignantly said 
“ What upstart art thou that daredst plunder my 
country?” (.'band bowed to him and said “Your 
Majesty, I have sinned against y^u and against the people 
of my country. A criminal am I of the worst type. Give 
me whatever punishment your Majesty may consider 
just.” The quiet and fearless demeanour, bis attitude 
of repentance and humility struck the Nawab, but lie said 
“Take him to our subterranean dungeon. There let the 
miscreant rot for some time before I bring him to 
justice.” 

Iu a small dark cell underground he was put, 
and there he passed his days and nights, — hardly per- 


Throwu into prison. 


mitted to see the face of any man. 
But Gbaud breathed free from the 


troubles of the world and thanked Gcd. He was all the 


time in one of those trances which are vouchsafed to the 


more favoured of the mystics. In the morning he 
thought he weaved garlands of fresh field-flowers for 
Krsija; in the noon-tide he thought he fanned his god; 
in the evening he thought that he decorated his person 
with the perfumed red kiimkum powder, and his lotus 
feet with the scarlet dye alia. In the night lie thought 
he saw his divine face lit up with the five lights waived 
by the priest. He thus drank the 

A great faith. . . . . , , , 

joy of his beatific vision, and that 
which sprang from his own humble service, all uninter- 
rupted day and night. How time passed he knew not. 
Hours passed like minutes absorbed in the trance in which 
he rested. His small prison-house became, as it were, a 
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temple to him, and he was so occupied with rendering 
his service and worship to Kf.-na, that he forgot everything 
else and thought that he had discovered a strange mine 
of joy — a perennial source of bliss. He exclaimed to him- 
self in that solitude “ Wherever I be, there can I offer 
my whole-hearted service to the Lord.” 1 

His father Raghavendra promised a large reward to 
one who assured him that he would rescue Chand from 
the Emperor’s prison. The man dug a subterranean passage 
and reached the room in which the prisoner lay, uncons- 
cious however of his physical surroundings — ever joyed 
because of his communion with Krsna. The rescuer said 
Declines to worship that he came there under orders of 
Kah ' the old Raja, his father, and would 

be able to effect his escape provided he performed certain 
rites in which the goddess Kali was to be worshipped. 
Chand said “ I have tasted the sweets of physical life ever 
since mj’ childhood j they have proved to be my bane, I 
have now discovered the true source of bliss and not for 


the world shall 1 forsake Krsna and worship any other 
deity.” The man did not help in the chief’s escape 
as without the rites performed, he thought that his 
attempts would go in vain. 

After some days the king ordered Chand to be brought 
before him. His feet bon ud in chains, the prisoner stood 
befors his Majesty' who considered that it was not safe 


The capital sentence. 


to allow him to live. He accordingly' 
ordered that Chand should be tram- 


pled to death under the feet of an elephant. He was 


1 "cr-ttPi wtFi «rtfa ewi cntu i” 

The Premavilasa , the 18th Yilnxd. 
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brought to the execution-ground where the tins himself 
was present to behold the death of the miscreant. 

An elephant was set to trample him under its feet and 
the animal charged him ferociously. He with his feet 
bound in chains stood for a moment with his mind fixed on 
The elephant forced the lotus feet of Krsna and on those 
to retreat. of his grn f Xarottama : and then 

seized the elephant by his trunk. It should be remembered 
that he possessed herculean strength which had made him 
the terror of the people of the surrounding country in his 
wicked days. This strength stood him in stood stead at 
this critical hour and he pulled the trunk of the charging 
elephant with such force as to stay its onset. The asto- 
nished beast trumpeted and lied inspite of the goadings 
of the Malt tit. 

The king was filled with wonder at this proof of his 
captive’s great strength and ordered his chains to be re- 
moved. He was brought to the royal presence again and 
His Majesty asked him as to how, living in the dungeon 
on the scanty food, he could retain so great a physical 
strength. Chand first asked pardon for all from the king 
before he could relate the whole truth, and this granted, 
he related as follows : 

“ My father bribed the Jail Superintendent who gave 
me a better meal than falls to the lot of a prisoner. I 
was not miserable in the prison, rather I was happy, for 
I saw my god more vividly there than elsewhere and could 
serve him without interruption. My father sent a man who 
wanted me to worship Kali in order to effect my escape. 
This I declined to do. Far beyond the turmoils of the 
world I bad at last found a resting place for my soul and 
1 could not give it up for all the fortunes of the world.” 
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As he said this, his voice trembled in fervent faith and 
his eyes glistened. The king was so highly impressed 
with his truthfulness and faith that he at once ordered 
his release. He called the Munshi and granted Chand 
a faman giving him the absolute right of all the land 
he had acquired by force. His Majesty embraced the 

« prisoner, and the eyes of his courtiers 

The Nawab's favours. 1 . 

were tearful at the sight. The assem- 
blage bowed to Chand with great respect. 

Chand’s brother Sautosa came to the capital of Gour 
with many presents to the King, and the brothers were 
happy to go home. But before he returned, Chand 
paid a visit to Klieturi to see his gum first. When the 
chief stood before Narottama lie could hardly help weeping, 
and he said with great humility : “I have now known 
through your kindness that a palace and a prison make no 
difference when the soul is fixed on the lotus feet of 
Krsna. w There were k Irfans for 10 days and the 
chief forgot his home and family in the overwhelming 
delight of that spiritual atmosphere. Raghavendra 
Ray, meanwhile, eager to see his son after his cpn’te 
providential release, himself came to Klieturi and there 
was great joy at the meeting of the father and his 
sons. * 

On return to Gauradvar Chand Ray received an invi- 
tation from the Nawab to pay him a visit again. This lie 
did forthwith and the king received him very kindly, 
saying “Last time I only saved your property from 
confiscation, but I have called you now in older to 
show you a favour. Here take this. And he presented 
the chief with a Jarman bestowing on him the valuable 
property of Pergannah Ahedi. 
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Thus lived Chand Ray the ordinary span of human 
life. Once a wicked zemindar and leader of bandits, he 
became a respected and trusted friend of the king and a 
pillar of the State ; once an oppressor of the people, now 
beloved of them, by reason of his great faith in Krsna 
and his extensive charities and benevolent acts. 

(e) Rama Chandra Kaviraja. 

I have already stated that Narottama had found a great 
friend in Rama Chandra Kaviraja. I shall relate here 
briefly the story of the latter, who was a remarkable man 
and in the forefront of the scholars of his age in Bengal. 
He was the son of Chiranjiva Sen, a Yaidya and a notable 
physician of Kumar Nagar on the Padma, river, and his 
mother Sunanda was the daughter of Damodara, one of 
the great Sanskrit poets of the 16th century 1 and an 
inhabitant of (^rlkhanda in the district of Burdwan. Rama 
Chandra Kaviraja’s brother Govinda Das is well known to 
those who have any knowledge of the Bengali literature. 
He is one of the greatest of the lyrical poets of Bengal 
and stands next only to Chandi Das. His language is 
most finished and elegant — a point in which he has even 
excelled Chandi Das himself. Govinda Das wrote several 
Sanskrit poems also, but we shall speak about him when 

1 wl, ’srf wl i 

cnlra ciiftfel wi, <tre wtiuhra: b" 

The Sangita Madhava. 
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Tlio Bkakti Batnakara. 
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we deal with the lyrical poems of the Yaisnavas of the 
mediaeval age. 

Ramcbandra Kaviraja, at the point of time to which my 
narrative refers, was already renowned as a great Sanskrit 
scholar and had achieved a considerable reputation as a 
physician. We are to think of him on his marriage day, 
naturally handsome and to-day more than usually splendid 
in the auspicious purple bridegroom’s dress, and crowned, 
as is the bridegroom’s privilege, like a king. Qrlnivasa 
Acharya had come to Jajigram in (he Burdwan District 
that day, taking leave for a short while from his great 
disciple Raja Yjra Hamvlra of Visnupur. While he 
talked ivitli his own people, Crinivas’s attention was 
drawn to a handsome young man in the bridegroom's 
purple passing in a princely palanquin attended by a 
large crowd of singers and musicians . 1 He bad heard 
of the great learning of the young man and of his pro- 
fessional success. Qrinivasa felt drawn to him though he 
was as yet a stranger. Two days after, the young man of 
his own accord paid a visit to (^nnivasa Acharya, and both 
started a discussion of controversial points on Rhetoric, 
Grammar and other subjects, (^ri- 

, The meeting be- nivasa bad had a sound training under 
tween Rama Chamlra ° 

and Crinirasa. the Masters at Yrndavana and was a 

man of trained intellect. But as he 
proceeded in the discussion, he wondered at the 
learning and intellectual powers displayed' by his opponent. 
Says the Premavilasa “Prom morning to evening they dis- 
cussed and the next day they resumed the discussion and 


1 For a graphic account of tliis incident, see Karnunanda by 
Jadunandana Das (Niryasa I). 
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eacdtamd till 10 4.K.* Logie, KSematoie aod osier krtadred 

«!ibj«etft they disfinseesL” A giseat impresscsi ercated 
m the nrinds at all present by tin- rearahig of tie young 
scholar, who tfcocigb respectird! to the 'retetani VaX&ata, 
steadily etoirrtasried his poinds m ajpagcwa to him. 
OrlniV&ia spoke of bins pabLMy in high terms ct praise, 
but a/Med "All learning is of no ara£L if a man does not 
know the ItteratGUse of the Eltakti-tttlt sione has 

the power to crown Mra with stirfetal life.’" F :? one 
month KSmachandra stay-.-i with Crfn:v£.sa ani stilled the 
works of Sanitaria, Rupa arc ether Goswairis till he 
obtained the key to Yai-tavism as taught by Ciaitoiiya ; 
and Karr.ananda, written in I >507 A.D., d-.- votes :r,-; long 
chapters to a detailed account or the iustnet'cts ' :i the 
doctrines of Vaisnava creed, which Rama Chat, :ra gave 
to Iiaja Vjra Harm Tra by the wish of QYtrivSsa. 

Raina Chandra accepted Qrrnivasa as his o ! ••>•. and in 
print of learn in"- at least, the former was tfc-;- irreatest of 
Rarna Chandra’s disciples. 

The meeting between Ramschaitdra and Xar* rtama, to 
whom the former was introduced by CrtniviUrs. was an 
imjjortant event in the life of both. Xarottama fonnd 
in bis new acquaintance a friend whose devotion was un- 
changeable, — one who became his constant companion from 
the day he met him, and who admired him and loved 
him with an attachment based on spiritual unison of 
souls, the closest link known to humanity, while Rama 
Chandra found in the princely ascetic a living example 
of the bhukli of which be had read in the (^astras — one 
wnosc life was a triumph over passion, a living refutation 

J I eu'.'e reduced the in the original to hours and fonnd the 

t J tn f - [fivfcn above. 
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of the idea that the soul is a plaything of material 
forces, and a pvoof of the joy which cannot be described 
in this world’s language, a joy far nobler and purer 
than the worldly pleasures of every day life. 

Rama Chandra left home and his professional calling 

Rama Chandra’s and Hved in tIle tem P le afc Kheturi 
friendship with Naro- with Narottama. Rama Chandra’s 
wife wrote many letters to him asking 
him to return home, but he refused to part from Narot- 
tama. His family was, however, in affluent circumstances 
and his earnings had not wholly ceased, though he seemed 
to have given up the profession in which he had already 
built himself name and fame. We find it mentioned in 
the Premavilasa, that Chand Ray on his visit to Kheturi 
made a present of Rs. 100 and two silken robes to Rama 
Chandra Kaviraja who also used to recieve similar gifts 
now and then from others who admired his learning and 
spiritual life. The Premavilasa quotes the following anec- 
dote showing liow greatly llamacliandra was devoted to 
Narottama. Rama Chandra’s wife having failed in 
her efforts to induce him to return to her, wrote a 
touching letter to Narottama begging him to help her in 
getting her husband back. Narottama prevailed upon him 
after continued persnation to leave Kheturi and start for 
home. He obeyed reluctantly and travelled homewards for 
half a day ; but he could not bear the thought that he 
would not be permitted to see the arat.i (the evening 
service) in the temple of Gaura Ray at Kheturi. The five 
lights waved before the image of Chaitanj’a there seemed 
to illuminate the path to spiritual life. And the figure of 
the princely ascetic in the fervour of his devotion before the 
image came to his mind again and again, till he was so 
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overpowered that he retraced his steps and came back to 
the temple just in time to witness the it rati. And when 
Narottama wondered at his retain, Rama Chandra tearfully 
explained that his regard and lespect for his teacher had 
brought him back. Such absolute devotion could not but 
produce a lasting effect even on the mind of an ascetic who 
had severed all ties with the world. Hence we find that 
when Rama Chandra Kaviiftja died after some years, the 
grief of Narottama was profound. In many poems does 
Narottama lament his loss, and the pathos of these poems 
reminds ns of the English poet's sorrow for his Lycidas. 
In some of these he deplores an irreparable loss which had 
stunted his energies and delayed his task of preaching the 
message of peace and love. 

(cl) An encounter with the scholars of the opposite School. 

The orthodox community was now fully alive to the 
danger of the preaching of the Yaisnava leaders. Caste- 
rules were neglected ; and indeed what greater blow could 
it receive than a Brahmin's accepting a Kiiyastha as his 
Guru ? The rules as to eating so stringently observed 
by the orthodox community, also lost hold upon a 
number of people who now followed the tenets preached by 
(^rin ivasa and Narottama. (yrinivilsa, Rama Chandra and 
Narottama used to eat from the same plate, and the man 
Jadunandana Das, the celebrated author, who served them, 
wasaVaidya . 1 The number of Brahmins who accepted 
Narottama as their Guru increased daily. The orthodox 
community could no longer overlook a social reform con- 
trary to their belief and practice. By means familiar to 


1 Seo Knrnunamla, Niryasa III. 
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all who know India they persecuted Narottama and his 
followers. We find that Ramachaudra and his brother 
Govinda were obliged to leave their ancestral home at 
Kumar nagar and to settle at Teliabudhari, because of the 
hostility of their former friends and neighbours. 

Among the Brahmins whoso names we find on 
the list of Narottama’s disciples are many who had 
been robbers but had repented owing to the influence 
of Narottama’s holy life. Jinn who had been notorious 
bandits in the gang of Chain! Ray (mostly Brahmins) 
accepted Narottama as their Guru. We come across 
the . following names of the more noted of them in 
several Vaisnava works : Govinda Banerjee, Lalit Ghosal, 
Kill id as Chatto, Nivltrana Chakravarti, Ramajaya Chakra^ 
varti, Harinatha Ganguli and Civa Chakravarti. “The}' 
formerly belonged to the band of Chand Ray and were 
his friends and relations. Iu many tough skirmishes they 
had defeated the Mahomedans. They had plundered 
the adjoining countries, and the king of Ganr did not dare 
meet them in open field. They now turned to peaceful 
pursuits ; the}' felt the healing of the example set by 
Narottama, who, perceiving their sincerity, admitted them 
as his disciples /’ 1 
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f A Brahmin robber might in those days be tolerated in 
] society bat not a Brahmin violating the nik-s of caste. 
Those were rough and cruel days when the central Govern- 
ment was powerless. Learned Pandits met and discus- 
sed what steps should be taken to remedy the new evil 
and punish that leader of ill-doers — the upstart Yarottama. 

Six Pandits, well versed in the Hindu sc-riptares and 
stout advocates of the orthodox views, resolved to see Baja 
Narasirnha Bay of Pakbapalli. The Baja belonged to the 
same family as Narottama. and was famous for the respect 
he paid to the Brahmiuic claims, ac ' for his strict 
observance of caste rules. The names of '.he six Pandits 
are mentioned in the records. They are Jadunatha 
Vidyabhu-ana, Kao in at ha Tarkabhu=ana. Haridas Qiromani, 
Chandrakanta Xyayapanc-hanana, Civacbarana Yidyavagiqa 
and Durgadasa Yidyaratna. The title YidySbhusana 
means “ornament of learning”, Tarkabhusana — “ ornament 
of logical debates ” ; (^iromani — 'the jewel of the 
head’; 2\yayapanch2nana — ‘the five-faced god (Qiva) of 
Logic.’ Yidyavagi(;a — ‘the lord of learning and speech.’ 
Yidyaratna — ‘The jewel of learning.’ These six heads 
charged with wisdom and learning, and fiery with indigna- 
tion, approached Yarasimha Ray, Baja of Pakkapalli (the 
modern Paikpara on the eastern bank of the Ganges, three 
miles to the north of Calcutta). Their interview with the 
Baja is thus described in the Premavilasa : — 

“The Brahmins came to the Baja and exclaimed ‘Alas, 
Your Highness, the country is ruined. The iron age has 
come. The Qudra is now 7 the Guru of Brahmins; it 
staggers the mind to believe this. Whenee have these 
upstarts brought the Yaisnava creed ? The worship of our 
sods and goddesses is abondoned. The sacrifice of animals 
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at the altars of our temples is stopped. The sacred rites 
are abolished, and \vc are undone. They do not touch 
meat or fish and live on vegetable food. They form 
Kirtana parties ; they dance and cry like mad men. The 
rites enjoined by the Vedas and the Tantras are abandoned. 
They have charmed the people by their songs and music. 
Surely Narottama Das uses some magical art. Many 
learned Brahmins have become his disciples. Your 
Highness is our protector at this crisis. Be pleased to 
lead us to him ; in your presence \vc will vanquish him in 
a public debate, and we shall stipulate that if he be defeated 
he shall leave this country for ever.” 

The Raja bad a famous courtier, by name — Bupa 
Narayana. We have in a previous lecture already related the 
story of this scholar’s early youth and acquisition of 
learning. The Raja had great confidence in him and 
consulted him as to what he should say in reply to the 
request of the scholars. Riipa Nilrayana said “Let the 
matter be finally decided by a debate amongst the Pandits 
in a public meeting, but without disparaging the acquire- 
ments of these scholars which arc certainly great, I must 
confess may suspicion that Narottama may not after all 
prove too strong even for these six heads put together.” 

The Raja agreed to make a trip to Kheturi and started 
with a large number of men. The six scholars had a 
great number of pupils who also accompanied their 
teachers, and they took cart-loads of manuscripts with 
them to prove their points. 

On the way to Kheturi they came near a village named 
Kumarpur. By the time the report had spread that Raja 
Narsimha Ray of Pakk'apalli was on his way to Kheturi 
with a number of Brahmin scholars in order to have a 
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public debate with Narottama regarding bis procedure in 
contravention of the caste rules. 

Ganganarayana Chakravarti, as already stated, was one of 
the most scholarly disciples of Narottama. Rama Chandra 
Kaviraj and his brother Govinda Das were his staunchest 
friends and invincible in learned discussions. These three 
and other numerous admirers were the constant companions 
of Narottama. 

All said that they could not endure the indignity of 
seeing Narottama dragged to the field of a public defence 
of his conduct. They t : ;en hit upon a plan. Ganga- 
niirayaria, llama Chandra and Govinda at once started for 
Kumarpur near which the llaja had encamped. One 
disguised himself as an oilman, another as a grocer and 
the third a betel-seller. They occupied three huts close 
to the camp, and when the Brahmin pupils of the proud 
scholars who accompanied the Raja visited the shops to 
purchase the articles they professed to sell, the three spoke 
in Sanskrit to them. This amazed the pupils. For no 
shop-keeper had over spoken in Sanskrit since the age of 
the Upanishadas. They had a conversation with the 
oilman, the grocer and the betel-seller in Sanskrit in course 
of which the Brahmin pupils were told “Wo belong, sirs, 
to Khetnri the capital of the Raja of that land. The place 
is a centre of learning and many Qastras are taught and 
discussed there. We have learnt a little from our contact 
with the scholars there.” The pupils eagerly entered into 
learned topics and were defeated in argument. Dis- 
appointed and amazed they came back to their professors, 
— the six Brahmin scholars, with the startling news, and 
their teachers forthwith left the camp to meet the shop- 
keepers and the Raja awaited the issue with anxiety. 
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The discussion was maintained with much force on 
either side, but the followers of Narottama were possessors 
of a new light for the interpretation of the Qastras ; the 
orthodox ideas could not be sujjported by the old texts 
when these were given a newer and more vigorous inter- 
pretation at the hands of the Vaisnava 
bctei-se5er C1 aud th ° scholars. The six men of learning were 
utterly vanquished. Rupa NarSyana 
who also accompanied the lia, ja, and had become convinced 
. of the superiority of the Vaisnava faith from contact with 
Jiva Goswami many years before, did not join the discussion, 
acting only as a judge. And when the Pandits lost their 
points he urged upon them and the RSja to surrender 
themselves to Narottama whom he declared to be a true 
leader of men, a teacher of great powers, both by the 
example of his life and by his unique faith and scholarship. 
So all the Brahmins went tp...Klieix m with the Rilia and 
became disciples of Narottama. l taja Narasimha was 
initiat ed into the Vaisnava faith with his wife R upamala. 1 

(e) Further details about the lives of the three apostles. 

A great meeting of the Vaisnavas took place at Kheturi 
shortly after, in which (^rinivasa, Vfrachaudra (Nitya- 
. nanda’s son) and other leaders of that community were 
assembled. Vlracbandra delivered a 
a Bi-almiin Ua ’ <lcclared thrilling discourse on the text of the 
Haribhaktivilasa by Sanatana. 

*rtf% I 

<5<tl ffal farfeR ii 

1 For graphic accounts of this episode see tho Narottama 
Vilasa by Nam bar i Cliakravarty ancl tho Frcma VilflBa by Nityauanda. 
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(A* brass ty alchemy may be tnrann&d win grid, so does 
initiation into spiritual Kfe ^Dik^a} give Bi-ahm inhood 
to people of all castes;. the Pr-EnaviMsa mentions 
these conclusions as being acce-ptei auanimoisly by the 
Vabmavae on this occasion. 

'‘3«3r ^[9 ^73. '7? 1 Z T3f s i 

=51? 5t 

(One who lias faith in. god is a true Brahmin, the sacred 
thread is a mere outward sign .>£ the caste). 

Ytrchandra proved to an appreciative audience at this 
meeting that though bom in a Kavastha familv Xaroitama 
was a true Brahmin. 

As a sequel to this important meeting, there was a 
great Klrtana performance at Ki’.eturi, and Rupa Xara- 
yana, himself, a great singer took the lead in the function, 
while Raja Xarasimha himself played on the Mridanga. 

Na rot tarn a after this converted another robber-chief 
named Harichandra Ray. This man belonged to a place 
called Jalapantha iu Eastern Bengal. He was a Brahmin 
and as ruthless a depredator as Cluirnl Ray himself had 
been. A discussion with this chief, after his initiation, 
on various points of the Vaisnava creed, led to the composi- 
tion of the celebrated theological work of Xaroitama 
entitled the Premabhaktichandrikii. 

Among the images worshipped by Xarottama, the 
Radharamaua (lit. captor of Radba’s heart, i.e. Krsna), 
was given by Xarottama to his favourite disciple Ganga- 
nartiyana Ohakravarti. It is now worshipped at the house 
of Gokulananda Goswami of Baluchar in Murshidabad. 

(^rinivasa Acharya had by this time made himself the 
most conspicuous figure in the Kingdom of Visnupur. 
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Baja Vlra Hamvlra would not do anything without the 
advice of his Guru even in political matters. His voice 

_ . . _ , , prevailed alike in the court and in the 

Crnuvaaa s later x 

career and a history domestic circles of Visnupur. We 

of his family. find that repeating the name of God 

a fixed number of times was made compulsory by penal law 
in the State. Sacrifice of animals at the altar of the gods 
was also discountenanced, though not actually prohibited 
by law. Worldly dignity attended the Guru who had 
brought spiritual glory to the country. We find that on 
every occasion of Yaisnava festivities of any importance, 
valuable presents were given to CrlnivSsa, while Raja 
Vlra Hamvlra was ever ready to minister to his physical 
comforts in every possible manner. But true to the 
traditions of a Brahmin scholar and saint, Qrinivasa con- 
tented himself with living in a straw-roofed hut though 
he might have built palaces with the help of the llaja and 
other influential disciples. The money he received was 
mainly spent in feeding his disciples of whom there was 
always a large number residing at his house. He married 
two wives. In those days it was a very common practice for 
a Hindu to take a number of wives aud he endured no loss 
of consideration in popular estimation by conforming to 
a prevailing- custom. If a desirable party offered his daughter 
of his own accord to a man who had already a wife it was 
r thought unbecoming and discourteous to reject the offer. 
Qrl nivasa’s first wife was Draupadl ; afterwards known 
as I<jwarl, a daughter of Gopal Das of Jajigram, and his 
second wife Padmavati, afterwards known as Gouranga 
Priyi, a daughter of Bag hu Chakravarty of Gopalpur. 

A few of the six masters at Vrndavana were still 
alive, and Chaitanya Das, a native of Visnupur, once paid 
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a visit to Gopal Bbatta, the Guru of (^rinivasa at Yrnda- 
vana and related the story of Raja Ylra Hamvira's 
conversion, and of the great influence which Qrinivasa had 
acquired in his kingdom. “ An enormous sum of money 
and extensive endowments of land have been made by the 
Raja to (^rlnivasa Aeharya and in the last Ralgun 
^March) he married.” Gopal Bhatta. did not sha re in the 
enthusiasm of the speaker, but remained silent for a while 
and then said in Sanskrit (alas for him ; 

he has lost his step), again and again. Vbeu Chaitanya 
jDas on his return to Yisnupur communicated this 
to CrJuivasa, the latter refused his food and was downcast 
for the whole day, regretting that he was lowered in the 
estimation of his Gum. 

But whatever feeling was created in the minds of 
those who actually retired from the world and lived 
in absolute seclusion, as to the conduct of (^VlmvSsa, 
it is sure that the latter did not lose that living faith in 
God which made him known as an incarnation of Chaitanya 
amongst the lay Yaisnavas. He lived in the world like 
an ordinary man, but he was not as other men. He 
lived with men but he lived for Krsna alone. Kavnanauda 
describes the touching story of the mystic vision which 
Qnnivasa saw, and this story has been repeated in many 
later biographical works of the Yaisnavas. One evening 
with his soul fixed on the lotus feet of Krsna, Qrinivasa 
passed into that world which is not beheld by others but 
only by the chosen few. He saw that Radba and Krsna 
were bathing in the holy Jumna. They were sporting in the 
dark blue waters, crested with the golden rays of the setting 
sun, when the bemra, or nose-ornament of Radha fell into 
the river. She asked one of lier maids to seek for it. The 
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maid Manimanjari by name, searched in the transparent 
The legend of the water under which every grain of 
nose-ornament. clear sand was visible, but the 

bcmra could not bejfouud. For three days CiTnivasa lay 
unconscious enjoying this mystic vision, and Raja Vira 
Hamvira called all the physicians of his kingdom to bring 
him back to life. None of the remedies prescribed was of 
any use and it was believed for a time that Crfnivasa was 
dying. Ramcliandra Kavimj, the physician and the 
scholarly disciple of Qrinivasa at last arrived, and he 
restored the patient to his senses by tlie simplest means, 
t^nnivasa awoke with a start, and exclaimed. “It has at 
last beeu found, it lay stuck in the roots of a water weed 
but it is now recovered.” "Whether this trance was morbid 
or a healthy vision of a world not seen by ordinary mortal 
eyes, this is a problem which we need not attempt to 
solve here. He related the story of the missing ornament 
with a reverence which touched the heart of all who heard 
it from his lips. 

Such visions came to him at times, and when he 
returned to his senses he looked like one purified by 
immersion in the holy Ganges. In these lectures, which 
are purely literary aud historical, we need not dwell upon 
the philosophy of mysticism, a subject which is now being 
handled by such eminent scholars as Miss Under Hill, 
Frof. James, Deau Inge and other Western scholars. 

The Karuanauda mentions the routine of (^nnivSsa’s 
life in detail. 

In the morning he used to read at least some of the 
following Sanskrit books, explaining aud interpreting them 
to his disciples : 1. Bhakti ltasamrta Sindhu, Vidagdha 
Madhava, 3. Lilita Madhava, 4. Haribhaktivilasa, 
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5. Hamsaduta, 6. GltSvali, 7. Satsandarvatorinl , b. Bhaga- 
vata, 10th Skanda, 9. Brahma Sarhhita. 

The study of the saered books occupied him till 10 a.m. 
From 10 a.m. till 12 a.m. he shut himself in a room and 
said his prayers. From 12 to 2 p.m. he worshipped Krsna. 
From 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. he sang Kirtana songs with his 
disciples. The songs were mainly selected from the poems 
of Jaydeva, Chandidas and Yidyapati. 

At night he used to instruct his disciples, and discuss 
religious subjects with them. 

Crlnivasa had three sons ; 1. Y ri n d a va n ach arya, 

2. Badha-krsria Aeharya and 3 Govindagati Aeharya ; the 
last named one was lame of one leg. Crinivasa had three 
daughters : 1. Hemlata Devi, 2. Krsnapriya Devi and 

3. Kanchanlatika Devi. 

Gopijanaballabha, son of Bamkrspa Chattaraj, married 
Hemlata ; Chaitanya Chattaraj, son of Kumuda Chattaraj, 
married Krsnapriya Devi. In the districts of Birbhumand 
Bankura, a very considerable number of Yaisnava Brahmins 
are at the present da}' disciples of the descendants of 
(yrinivasa or of those of whom (drinivasa Aeharya 
was the Guru. 

The most unassuming of the trio was (dyamananda by 
reason of his humble birth. The fact of his holding a 
low status in society served to adorn his nature with a 
naive humility which made him receive all tokens of 
favour, however small they might be, with a gratitude 
and joy which aided the development of his spiritual life. 
He become a great scholar. This, however, would have 
been impossible but for the Vaisnava catholicity which 
Cynmananda’s sue- opened the portals of education to all, 
0088 at ° nssai irrespective of creed and colour. A 
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Sadgopa (milkman) would have no opportunity whatever 
to study Sanskrit, if Yai-mava Goswamis would not 
have taken him as their pupil and subsequently even as 
a disciple. 

I have already stated, that (^yainlinanda came back to 
Kheturi with Narottamn, when the sacred manuscripts 
were lost. From Kheturi he made a trip to Ambika 
Kalna where he met Hrdav Chaitanya his Guru. He 
stayed there for a short time, and then visited his own 
native village Dhaivnda in Parganli Dandakegwar in. 
Orissa. His scholarship and faith drew to him a large! 
number of pupils, who accepted him as their Guru. 
Nature had stamped him with greatness and enste-preju- 
diee could not obliterate his native nobility. At Dharonda 
he had a long disputation with Damodara, a non-dualist 
scholar whom (^yamananda converted to the Vaisnava 
faith. A Mahomodan robber named Sher Khan, who was 
at first hostile to him, was also made a convert to the new 
creed by Qyaniiinanda at Dharonda. The name of Slier 
Khan was changed into Chaitanya Dlis. Some of the 
Radha-Ivrsna songs composed by this man are to be 
found in the Padakalpataru. The details of the conversion 
of Slier Khan are to lie found in the 15th Tarahga of the 
Bhakti Ratniikava, and the Fremavilasa says that in Kirtana 
parties Slier Khan, now known as Chaitanya Das, distin- 
guished himself by Iris vehemence in singing Rudha- 
Krsna songs. 

The river Suvarnarekha (lit. the golden streak) runs 
to the north of the village of Bbarajit, close to Rayani. 
Here was a powerful Raja, named Achyuta. His juris- 
diction extended over a considerable portion of the country 
known as the Malla Bhum. Bharajit, the capital of Raja 
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Achyuta was bounded on one side by the river Dolonga. 
The Bhakti Ratuakar says that oil the bank of this river 
there was a spot romantically beautiful and picturesque. 
Here was the temple of the god Qiva under the name of 
V5ne<jwara. Achyuta, the king, spent many years with 
his wife Bhavani in this place. Achyuta’s eldest son was 
llasika Murari who succeeded his father at his death. 

Rasika Murari, the Raja, once paid a visit to a village 
named Santar;ila in Orissa. lie stayed here for sometime 
and met Cyamanauda. The llilja felt the beginning of a 
new life come to him as he lived with the Vaisnava scholar, 
and though the latter was a Sadgopa and he a Ksattriya 
Raja, all barriers melted away under the irresistible influ- 
ence of the Vaisnava Master’s piety. He accepted him 
as his Guru and his queens I(;3n! and Miilatl followed his 
example. 

The whole of Orissa lay at the time under the magnetic 1 
charm of Chaitanya’s life. Chaitanya lived at Puri for 
18 years. The beauty of Vaisnava visions, the purity of 
Vaisnava life, the devotion and religious fervour of Pratap 
Rudra, the monarch of Orissa, were already the general 
topics there, and when (^yamauanda came about half a 
century later, though a Sadgopa by caste, the spell of his 
living faith irresistably appealed to the multitudes. 
Among a very large uumber of the followers of (^yama- 
nanda, the Bhakti Ratuakara mentions these distinguished 
names : Uddhaba, Akrura, Madhuvana, Govinda, Jagan- 
natha, Anandananda, and Radhamohana. But it was Raja 
Rasika Murari, whose influence was the greatest 
amongst the aristocracy of Orissa. The Maharaja of 
I Mayurbhanja aud the chiefs of other feudatory States of 
Orissa acknowledge the disciples of Rasika Murari as their 
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Guru to the present, day. And thus (^yUmSnanda is recog- 
nised by the aristocracy o£ Orissa as their great spiritual 
head. 

There were now various centres of Vaisnava activity 
in Bengal and Orissa. The most sacred of these places was 
of course Nadiya where Chaitanya was born. Visnupur, 

The various centres of the capital of Baja Vira Hamvlra, 
Vaisnaviam. became now a favourite resort of 

of Vaisnana leaders and their iniluence spread far in the 
interior of the Birbhum and Bankura districts. 

Kheturi in the Rajshahi district where Narottama was 
born and lived the greater part of his life, became another 
recognised centre of the new faith. We find that his 
disciples in their proselytizing zeal went up to the eastern 
borders of Bengal, to Tipperah and Manipur, where the 
ruling chiefs now accepted the Chaitanya-eult. Itupanara- 
yaiia, the Court Pandit of Raja Nnrasinlia of Pakkapalli, 
the first among the Brahmin scholars there to accept the 
teachings of Narottama, spread the tenets of Vaisnavisin 
in the Dacca district, at BhSgyakula, Jaymontapa and 
other places where the Vaisnavas shewed great activity in 
preaching their propaganda. 

Qyamananda held the torch in Orissa and illuminated 
not only the palaces, but the humble huts and the straw- 
roofed cottages of the poor. So that Vaisnavism covered 
a greater area and claimed by far a larger number of 
adherents now, than even in the time of Chaitanya himself. 

(e) Viraehandra’s work. Legends about him. 

We have but incidentally mentioned Vlraehandra, 
son of Nityananda, in these lectures. He wielded great 
influence in the Vaisnava community from Khaddaha, a 
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village on the eastern bank of the Granges — a few miles to 
the north of Calcutta. Here 1,200 hundred Buddhist 
Bliik mis and 1,300 Bhiksunis surrendered themselves to 
Virachaudra who admitted them to the Order of the 
Yaisnavas. 1 After the decadence of Buddhism these 
people had been treated as outcastes by Hindu society, 
they were looked down upon as fallen and degraded in the 
eyes of the people. Tlie ideal of chastity no longer worked 
among them, as they were cut. off from the great Buddhist 
monasteries of Asia, whilst they were subjected to all the 
corrupt influences due to their degraded social status and 
to the contemptuous treatment of the victorious Brahminie 
school, which had succeeded in bringing about the fall of 
Buddhism. Xo wonder that sunk into depths of depravity 
they became despised of all. They were called the Neda- 
X T e<lis or the shaven men and women ; for the Buddhist 
Bhiksus and Bhik-nv.iis used to have their heads shaven. 
The contemptuous name of X'eda the shaven head— given 

to Mahomcdans bv bigotted Hindus 
Tlic Xeda-Xortis. . " ' 

— : — ' is derived from the title of the 

degenerate Buddhist Bhiksus many of whom now swelled 

the ranks o ; Islamite converts. 

The Brahmins shut the portals of their society against 
these men and women. The new Brahmins like the venerable 
Xfityanauda, Sanatana and Rupa again opened them to 
receive the fallen and the lost. The Bhiksus and 
Bhiksunis had taken the vows of celibacy, hut sunk in 
degeneracy, they led grossly immoral lives. Ylraehandra 
enacted a law by which the Bhiksus and Bhiksunis could 
marry when converted into the Vaisnava faith. Thus what 

1 For parfciculnrs of this, see X ityananda Vamsa Vistara by Vfndo- 
vaiia Das. . 
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cou]d not be checked was elevated. For promiscuity was 
substituted the permanent relation of wedlock. And if vice 
is still fonnd to prevail in their ranks, it were wrong to 
impute it to the Vaisnavism which reclaimed them rather 
than, led to inevitable decay. The instances of immorality in 
their society are but remnants of the old latitude which 
once prevailed in their society. Vaisnavism has undoubtedly 
elevated their society by legalising marriage amongst 
them. 

Vlrachandra carried on all the noble works which 
were inaugurated by his venerable father. He laid the 
axe to the very root of caste distinction by publicly pro- 
claiming Narottama to be one of the best of Brahmins. 
The ‘ Neda-Nedls,’ who now became Vaisnavas, annually 
held a fair at that particular spot at Kkaddaha where they 
surrendered themselves to Vlrachandra, and their Guru 
stretched his compassionate arms to raise and elevate his 
depressed brethern covered with shame and despised 
and rejected of men. The fair which used to sit every 
year to indicate the gratitude of the ‘Neda-Neills’ for their 
social promotion, was ceased six or seven years ago owing 
to lack of funds. It would be well if the Goswamls of 
Khaddaha could see their way to revive this historic fair, 
a living memorial of the compassion and love which 
actuated their great ancestor in receiving with open arms 
the fallen and the depressed in sociery. Th e Saliajiyas, 
as these “ Neda-Nedts ” are sometimes, called,, hayeja 
literature whic h possess a unique , value., in sh owing the 
transition al for ms of their religious belief as i t passed 
from Buddhism to Vaisnavism. But of this we shall speak 
hereafter. " "The narrative of the conversion of the Neda- 
Nedls has been described in a book called the Nityananda 
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Vati$5-Vist5ra by Vrndavana Das. The book was written 
towards the end of the 16 th century. 

Many legends are related about Vlrachandra. A striking 
example is found in the Premavilasa connected with the 
building of the stone image of 
The reception at Cvamastindara Bav (Krsna) at Khad- 

the hands of the T" _ 

Nownb. daha. Virebandra once went to Gaur 

and was introduced to the Moslem 


Emperor there as a Fakir of great psychic powers. The 
Etnperor received him with great kindness but said that 
as he was a Sannyasl he should have no caste prejudices. 
Vlrachandra said lie has none. The Emperor was pleased 
with the repl)’, and ordered the Mahomedan cook of the 
Itoyal kitchen to serve Vlrachandra wic.i a rich dish of 
meat. The genuine Vaisnavas, like the Jains, have a 

dread and abhorence for meat-food of 
Invitition to dinner. ... , .... ~ 

any kind, so the feeling of \ lra- 

cbandra may be realised when he was served with such 
food by a Mahomedan cook. But he concealed his feeling. 
The cook brought a plate full of rich meat covered over 
with a milk-white piece of cloth. Vlrachandra ordered 
the cook to take away the cloth, which done, it was 
discovered to the wonder of all who witnessed the sight, 
that the plate contained nothing but a variety of beauti- 
ful fragraut llowevs such as the rose, the jessamine, vela 
etc. The Emperor thought this was due to the complicity 
of his Hindu officers in order to save the SaunySsl from his 
disagreeable ordeal, and ordered another plate, the contents 
of which he personally examined. But this time also the 
meat was converted into flowers as soon as the cloth was 


removed. Yet the Emperor tried a third dish, subjecting 
it to a still greater scrutiny. But when this time also 
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the result was the same, the Emperor was struck with 
wonder, and promised the Sannyas! 
The Miracle. whatever he might seek of him. 

Yirachandra made two requests. One was for an older that 
the temple at Khaddaha, the native city of Yirachandra, 
be for all future time free from the attacks of the Moslem 
iconoclasts* and the second was for the gift of a valu- 
able black stone which was in the palace, wherewith to make 
image of Krsna. Both the prayers were granted, and the 
sign known as Khunti — the well-known combination of the 
cressnt-moon and the Hindu trident — was first erected over 
the temples of Khaddaha, thus proclaiming them free from 
all attacks by Mahomedan bigotry. Many temples now bear 
the sign, some with the sanction of the Moslem rulers 
The present of a alld others 1vithout erected by the 
Wuinf i 8touo an<1 thu owners with the object of averting 
Mahomedan inroads. But the 
Khaddaha temples were the first in Bengal that were 
exempted by royal command from such attacks. The 
image built by the valuable stone was called (^yamasundara 
Ray (Krsna). 1 

The author of the Premavilasa, Nityananda Das, 
repeatedly mentions in his book that he wrote an elaborate 
biography of Yirachandra. This book which probably 

1 Three images were marie by this piece of blackstone. The 
first and the most noted one was of course Cyamasundaro Ray 
eatablished in the Khaddaha temple by Vlrachandra’s son Achyutananda. 
The second one waB called ‘ Nandadulala’ and established in at a place 
called " Swami Vana." The third “ Ballavaji ” is in the temple at 
Ballavapur. We have no hesitation in believing that the Gnnr Emperor 
became an ardent admirer of Virachandra, whatever the cause might 
be, and made a gift of the blackstone to him. See the Premavilasa, 
the 24th Tilasa. 
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contained many historical information seems to Lave been 
lost, and yet it is curious that such a precious work should 
have been allowed to disappear. For the biographer was a 
contemporary of Virachandra. and was held in repute as a 
^historian. Virachandra was undoubtedly at the head of 
the Vaisnava community of his time, not only because of 
his high character and attainments, but particularly because 
he was a sou of Xityananda, the apostle whom Chaitanya 
himself revered as his elder brother. And it is much to he 
wondered that not a single copy of this important 
biography has been preserved by any of Viracbanda’s 
numerous descendants. Nityananda Das wrote the 
Premavilasa by the order of Virachandra. Five hundred 
copies of this work, the author himself states, were made 
as soon as it was finished. 1 These were circulated in 
various centres of the Vaisnava creed in Bengal. Is it not 
a very mysterious circumstance that when a general history 
of the Vaisnavas like the Premavilasa got a large circula- 
tion, obviously through Virachandra’s powerful support, 
the biography of the leader himself, 
a long and elaborate work, was 
allowed to pass into oblivion by bis 
descendants though, they were the most influential people 
amongst the V aisnavas at that time as they are even now ? 
It has been whispered in some quarters that the genealogy 
of some of the Goswamls who call themselves direct 
descendants, of Nityananda is a questionable one. The 
parentage claimed by them, now recognised by all, has 

* "4V 4V 9ft 9C9 vfa I 
*ft5 'sea 1 'S'W B 

The Prema-vilasa, Index to the I6th Yila ga 


The Vlra-chandra 
Charita not yet re- 
covered. 
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given them an undoubtedly enviable status in Vaisnava 
society ; and if the allegation of their enemies has any 
grain of truth in them, it must have caused them 
considerable expenditure and trouble to recast the old 
genealogical tables to make the revised pedigree acceptable 
to the members of Xityananda’s family. This may 
account for the deliberate extinction of so important an 
work as the Xilyananda Charita, whose testimony would 
have prevented all accretions of new matter other than 
really genuine ones in the pedigree of Nityananda , ’s line . f 


III. The Historical icorhs that describe the above 
uarratices. 

(«) iti/iuuintla Has and his Premavilasa. 

The historical works of the mediieval Vaisnava period 
(according to our classification) are devoted to the narratives 
briefly summerised by me in the foregoing pages. 

| The most important of these works is the Premavilasa 
\by Xityauanda Pas. Vie have great doubts about thef 
Authenticity of the last four chapters of the work published! 
by Babu Jasoadlal T&lukdar of Kumartuli. I have come 
across numerous old manuscripts of this historical work, 
but nowhere have I found these chapters in them. In 
the library of the University of Calcutta there are two 
copies of such manuscripts, and one of them announces 
on the last page that the Premavilasa ended there. 
Tlie date of the But though the texts tally almost 
Prema-viiasa. verbatim as far as the first 18 chapters 

are concerned, the printed book shows large accretions of 
new materials, the authenticity of which seem to be of a 
doubtful character. Indeed the date of the work given in 
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the supplementary portion of the work seems to be quite 
untenable. If the pedigree of the Yisnupur Rajas quoted 
in the Viqvako^a, 1 is reliable, the hitherto accepted 
date of the composition of Premavilasa can by no means be- 
supported. Virachandra according to that pedigree 
ascends the throne in the year 1597 and Crlnivasa came- 
to his court wh en the Raja was a full grown man and hacT 
already acquired notoriety by his tyrannical administration. 
This was certainly' the ease some years after 1597. The 
Premavilasa not only records all these facts, but relates 
two marriages of Crlnivasa which took place successively 
ifter the conversion of Yira Ilamvlra into the new creed. 
There the author goes on to say that for a number of 
pears Qrinivasa had no child which created some anxiety in 
his family'. But his narrative does not stop here ; he gives 
us the names of the four sons and three daughters who 
were afterwards born to Cnuivasa, and gives au account 
jf the marriages of the daughters ! So if the date of the 
ascension of Ylra Hamvira to the throne of Yisnupur, 
as recorded in the court-records of the royal family, is 
reliable, the date of the composition of the Premavilasa 
to be found in the printed book and that of Ivarnananda 
given in Ramanurayana Yidyaratnabs edition are incorrect. 
We have every reason to believe the testimony of th e 
Yisnupur court-record s. One reason is that it is related 
in all the biographical accounts of (^rinivasa that he paid 
a visit to Yrnda vana after the temple of Govindaji 
was complete. The inscription in the temple say's that it 
was built by Raja MSusinha by the direction of Rupa 
rnd Sanatana in the y ear 1590 . Now it is also mentioned 
in the old records that C^rinivasa came to Yrndavana four 


1 See the word Virabhuma. 
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months after the death of SanStana and three days after 
"the death of Rupa. This must have been in the year 
1591. Crinivasa stayed at Yrndavana for a number of 
, years, _and after having completed his educ ation there paid 
his visit to Visnnpur at some time between 1006 and 1610 
A..D. The date of the inscription and that of the ascension 
if Vlra Hamvira to the throne according to the records 
of the Yisnupnr court do not present any difficulty in 
reconciling facts about Cnnivasa’s life. The narrative 
of the Premavilasa, as I have stated, brings the events of 
(^rinivasa’s life down to the marriage of his daughters ; and 
yet the date of composition of the Premavilasa in the 
[ printed book is given as 1600 and that of Ivarnananda, 
a later work, as 1607 ! The events narrated in the 
two books evidently cover a period between 1620 and 
1640 A.D. So neither of these books could have been 
written earlier than the latter date. My recent researches 
in this field have made me lose all trust in the dates 
of these two books as given in their modern editions, 
from which I had unsuspectingly accepted the dates 
in my History of Bengali Language and Literature. If 
An account of Nitya- tlie first 1,5 chapters of the Prema- 
nanrla Das. vilSsa are taken as genuine and the 

rest dismissed as later interpolations, the date of the com- 
pilation of the work may be earlier than what we have 
suggested. 

Nityananda Das wa s, as I have already stated, a con- 
temporary of CMnivasa and other distinguished persons 
■who formed the subjects of bis biogra phical sketches. In 
fact lie refers again and again to the fact that what he 
wrote he either observed with his own eyes or heard from 
the lip s of his illustrious contemporaries. H e belonged to 
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the v illage o£ (^rikhanda in the district of Buvdwan. His 
father was Atmarama Das descended from Pantha Das, 
the famous general of Yallala Sen ( 1 1 00-1169 A.D. ) 
Nityananda’s mother was Saudaminr. He was born in 
jl459 A.D.ll and had a brother named Rfimaehandra Das. 
He was a good scholar in Sanskrit and read the Bhakti 
Qastras with Yirachandra, son of XityitnaiidaT He 
acquired a practical training in the processes of Yoga and 
studied the science of music with ltupa Xavayaua, the court 
Pandit of Raja Narasimha. In the Premavilasa we f'mdl 
some Sanskrit Qlokas that Xitvananda himself composed. | 
We also find him accompanying Jalinavl Devi, wife of 
Xitvananda., in her journey to Yrndiivana as her guide. So 
it may be presumed that he held an important position in 
the Vaisnava community, and indeed this is proved beyond 
doubt by the fact already stated that his disciples prepared 
500 copies of the Premavilasa immediately after it had 
been written. He tells this himself incidentally in the 
work. 

In the supplementary portion of the Premavilasa, the 
authenticity of which, as already stated, I have reasons to 
disbelieve, Xitvananda Das is represented as declaring to 
his readers that he was very old at the time he wrote the 
book, so that those subjects which he had already treated, 
he touched again, in some eases because his memory 
had grown defective and in others because new materials 
were obtained which he could not put iu their proper places 
owing to his physical and mental infirmities. The plea of 
old age may be advanced as an apology for the imperfect 
nature of the patch-work done by the writer of the 

1 See Introduction to Gaurapaua Taranginl compiled by Jag&t- 
banclhu Bhndra and published hy the Sahitvn Pari§at of Calcutta. 
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supplement. It was not safe to interpolate passages or 
obliterate any, as numerous authenticated copies of the 
work were already current. It was safer to say that a 
portion was recovered which others had not found. Jasoda 
Babu, the editor of the book, should have carefully gone 
through the old manuscripts in the light of historical 
research. This would have given him a better comprehen- 
sion of the quality of the materials with which he had to 
work. One of the most obvious points which should strike 
him in that case would he the absolute uutrustworthincsa 
of the elaborate accounts of the pedigrees of Kulins gi ven 
in the supplementary portion of the work. iNb Vaisnava. 
writer ever laid any stress on this point in Bengal. All 
Yawiava biographers have in fact deliberately avoided 
mentioning their own pedigre cs as Kulins , 1 and the 
genealogies of those who have been the subjects of their 
memoirs. The canons of VaDnavism enjoined upon the 
followers of that sect not to vaunt their lineage which they 
absolutely ignored by calling themselves Das or servant 
in place of their family surnames. That an elaborate list 
of pedigrees should be introduced by an illustrious writer 
who had directly received religious instructions from 
Viva Bhadra, Jahnavi Devi and (^rinivasa, leaders who 
had altogether abandoned caste-prejudice seems to be 
absolutely incredible. The comparatively modern move- 
ments of different castes to establish their claims of supe- 
riority were undoubtedly at work in the supplementary 
portion. 

1 In many works of the Vai?navas, those “who take pride in 
marrying their children to Kalin families ” and “ who boast of their 
pedigrees ” (Premabhakti Chandrika by Narattoma), are greatly coa- 
demned. 
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In my previous works I identified the author Nii\ iinanda 
DSs whose _other_jTame_. was YalaramaJDiis, with the 
lyrical poet Valarama Das £ one of the most favoured Pada- 
kartas of this pe riod. B ut I am now inclined to change 

my opinion. I find jn_the Karnananda that Pada-karta 

Valarama Das was a native of Budh uipariit and not of 
Qriklianda, the native village of Nityananda Das. The 
former’s title was Kavipati, and as Govinda Kavirilja also 
belonged to BudhuipiidS, Yalaram Dils, the lyric poet was 
no doubt a member of the gifted family, a fact which is 
confirmed by the following line of the Padakalpataru. 
" «^iRivs *1*1 ^ I ” So he 

cannot be the Nityananda Dlis, who was son of At mamma 
Das and author of the Prcmavilasa. 

ftKT he Prema viliisa though w ri t ten ji ivc rs.e is. l ) ro snic in its 
spirit and in its style. Nowhere _in this work is the re any 
touch of poetical sentiment,.. JFacts are put forward i n a 
simple and unassuming manner. The grea t merit of the 
book consists in its brevity ancLjrowor of condensing and 
arranging facts. As tbe author gives his accounts mostly 
from first-hand knowledge, the descriptions are characterised 
by a vividne ss of detail, which excites curiosity and does 
not oppress the reader with that feeling of weariness which 
so often confronts him in perusing some of the laboured 
Vaisnava biographies of a later period. 

Nityananda Das wiote an elaborate biography of 

Yjrachandra j-but the work, as already 

Lite of Bfipa Narayana. . „ , 

stated, is now lost. The author ot the 
Premavilasa mentions that he had contemplated writing 
an elaborate life of Rupa Narayana, the court-pandit 
of Narasimha Ray of Pukkapatti. Whether sueli a book 
was written at all is not known. If it was ever written, 
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it must have been a mine o£ historical information; as Biipa 
Narayana had studied in various centre} of Sanskrit 
learning such as Benares and Puna, and his biographer 
who always gives interesting details in his narratives, must 
have illuminated his work with valuable historical side 
lights about these countries. 

(b) Jadunandana I) as — Jlis Kurnananda and other works. 

After the Premaviliisa, the next historical work of 
importance in Bengal written by a Yaifiiava author is 
Karnananda by Jadunandana Das. Jadunandana was' 
junior to Nityananda by some years, but he also was a 
contemporary of Crinivasa and Yirachandra. He too 
wrote his work mainly from first-hand knowledge. He 
belonged to the Vaidya caste and the date of the composi- 
tion of Karnananda is given as lf>U7 in the edition published 
at derhampur. But I have already mentioned my reasons 
for calling the authenticity of these dates in question ; 
I believe the date should be later by at least two 
decades. 

Jadunandana was born in the village Malihati (modern 
Melati) near Hiithwa. He was initiated into Yaisnava faith 
by Suvalachandra fhakura, a grand-son of Qrinivasa 
Acharya. IlemalataDevi, a daughter of (^rlnivasa Acharya, 
was married in the village of Budhnipada where Jadu- 
nandaua Das spent many years. He became a great admirer 
of this accomplished woman and spoke of her in all his 
works with great respect. The work was written by her order 
and it was she who, pleased with the author for the excellence 
of his composition, named it ‘Karnananda’’ {lit, joy of the 
ear). Jadunandana has not the same command over facts 
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as his predecessor in the field — Nityananda L'-. !u: he 
enters into theological topics; with greater ease and power. 
He also_enlivens his tale with poetical description 1 and uses 
i a facile and musical style which affords a striking contrast 
to the rugged and epigrammatic lines of NitySnanda_ 

Das. The Karnananda is divided into 
The Karaananda. — t , / 

seven _S iryasas or chapters. I need 

not repeat that the subject of this hook is nearly the same 
as that of the Premavilasa. The first iSTiry&sa gives an 
account of the first disciples of CrTnivSsa; the second that 
of the followers of his disciples ; the third gives a sketch of 
Ramaehandra Kaviraja. The next two Zsirviisas, the 
fourth and fifth, are devoted to descriptions of the religious 
queries made by Yira Hamvira and the answers to them 
by Ramaehandra Kaviraja. These dialogues cover a wide 
field showing the turn which Yaisnavism took after the 
days of Chaitauya and its elaboration at the hands of Rupa 
and Sanatana. The Parakiya is emphasised in those theo- 
logical discourses, though the early commentators of 
Parakiya have given it a purely metaphysical turn disso- 
ciating it from the grossuess in which it is held in popular 
estimation. For a defination of what Parakiya is, the 
reader is referred to pp. 116-18 of the History of Bengali 
Language and Literature and pp. 29-31 to the Introduction 
to my Typical Selections, Part I. The latter part of the 
fifth INiryasa gives an account of Qrinivasa’s interview with 
G opal a Bhatta and his correspondence with Jlva Goswami. 
The Oth describes the legend of Chaitanya’s prophecy about 
Qrinivasa. The 7th or the last gives an account of the 
death of Raghunatha Das. Jadunandana was well versed 
in Sanskrit and gives in his Karnananda some preliminary 
verses in Sanskrit which are his own composition. He 
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pays in them his respects to several Yaisnava worthies. 
In thpse verses he praises CrTnivasa in the following line: 


(I bow to Qrinivasa, the supporter of Parakiya ) ; but of 
this I shall speak in course of my lecture dealing with 
the theological literature of the Yaisnavas. 


Jadunandana __Das is, however, well known as a 


translator of some of the Sanskrit poem s of the Yaisnavas, 
such as the Govinda Lllamrta by Krsnadlis Kaviraja, 
Vidagdha Madhava by Itupa and ICrsnakarnamrta 

by Yilvamangala. These translations 
His otlior works. * ,, , . , , , 

are all metrical, and they have 

retained in their lucid and happy style the beauty of 
the originals to a remarkable extent. Jadunandana 
is indeed reputed as the best of all translators of the 
Sanskrit works of the Yaisnavas. And his Govinda 
Lllamrta is really au excellent piece of work deservedly 
commanding a wide popularity. He is besides a writer of 
many Radha-Kr.-na songs to be found in the Padakalpatain 
and other anthologies of Vai nava verse. 


(c) Narahari Chakravarti and his works. 

The next historian of the Yaisnavas in Bengal was 
Narahari Chakravarti. He was the son of Jagannath 
Chakravarti, a disciple of Viijvanatha Chakravarti, the 
distinguished commentator of the Bbagavata. The latter 
compiled the commentary in (^aka 1626 (1704 A.D.). And 
Narahari must have lived about this time or a short time 
after: The p eriod of the letter’s literary activity may 
be roughly taken to cover 1716 to 1740. 
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Narahari Chakravarti held the post of coolc in the 

famous , .temple of Govindaii in 
A short sketch. Htwpw. . 

Hrngnl. a circumstance winch 

accounts for his accurate description of the legends and 
other particulars relating to the shrine and its neighbour- 
hood. A reliable topography of Mathura and YrndSvam 
is to be found in his celebrated work, the Bhaktiratnakara. 
Narahari was a disciple of a Guru of the Order of 
Xarottama and hence paid a tribute of honour to him by 
writing a biography of the great Kayastha. Narahari 
wrote the following works : — 

1. Gauracharita Chintamani^ ‘2. Anuraga Yalli, 
8. Bhakti Ilatauakara, 4. Bahirmukha Praktica, 5. Narot- 
tama Yilasa. 


The Bhaktiratnakara is the most important and ela- 
borate of his works ; it gives the history of the progress of 
|the Vaisnava cause from the time of Chaitanya’s passing 
away to the end of the 17th century. Crlnivasa, 
Narottama and Qyamananda claim a most important 
mention in this voluminous memoir. The work contains 


about 18000 couplets or 36000 lines. The author has 
quoted a considerable number of Sanskrit texts in support 
of his descriptions, and many extracts from Chaitanya- 
charitamrta and Chaitanya Bhagavata are also given a 
prominent place among the authorities quoted by him. 
Bengali poems for the first time received recognition 
■equal to the famous Sanskrit sacred books in this great 
work. The Bhaktiratnakara (lit. sea of spiritual emotion) 
is divided into 15 tarangai (w%ves) and for the details of 
the contents of each chapter, the reader is referred to p. 373 
of my Vangabhasa O Sahitya (3rd edition) and p. 511. 
of my History of Bengali Language and Literature. 
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The^Narottama Vilasa or the life of Narottama contains 
12 chapters. It was . written after the. B haktiratnakara, 
and though a smaller work, shows a better command over 
Bengali style and an abler treatment of the subject. The 
Gauraeharita Chintamani is a collection of lyrics devoted 
to a description of the incidents of Chaitanya’s life. Of 
the other two works the one is a historical and the other a 
theological treatise. 

Narahari is also known by his anoth er name 
/ Ghanagy ama (Bhaktiratnlikara, loth taranga ). And is the 
author of many songs of Radlia-Kr^na. 

Narahari gives an account of his life at the end of 
his Narottama Vilasa. He speaks of his father’s Guru 
Vigvanath Chakravarti at considerable length in this 
account. Narahari was born at the village of Rea pur near 
Pauigala in the district of Murshidabad. This Panicala is 
not very far from Nasipur, the present seat of the Maharaja 
of that locality. In a supplementary account of his life 
written in 1855 A.D. by Anandanarayana Maitra Bhaga- 
vatabhusana of Giaspur in the district of Maldaha, we 
find that Narahari was a disciple of Nrsinha Chakravarti 
who was a member of the spiritual family of whom 
Vlrchandra is the head. 

Narahari was a bachelor all his life. In early youth 
he visited Navadwipa, and the sight of Chaitanya’s birth 
place filled his mind with overpowering emotion. He 
prayed to him, whom all his community now knew as 
God himself, that he might be permitted to dedicate his 
life to the Master’s service. Returning home he acquired 
a thorough mastery of the Vaisnava scriptures, and left 
home for Vrndavana. There he attracted the attention 
of all the Vaisnavas by his scholarship and faith. He 
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talked sparingly and often he was seen shedding tears as 
he fixed his gaze on the image of Govinda in the temple. 

Sometimes he would be discovered 
cilxll waving the Chamara over the image — 

at others washing the temple with his 
own hands. Sometimes he fanned the imase while tears 
rolled down his cheeks. The priest respected him for his 
faitli and for his character. Seldom did he talk with any 
one, but always lay absorbed in the stud}- of scriptures or 
in these dreamlike visions which mystics alone are privi- 
leged to behold. In one of these he heard the voice of the 
God Govindaji calling him in sweet familiarity, saying 
“Xaraliari you know how to cook well, won’t you cook 
food for me ?” The memory came back to Xaraliari that 
iu lus early youth he was known tc H r. good cook 
amongst his friends, whom he often served with dainties 
prepared by liis own hands for the sake of friendship. 
“The Lord wants food cooked by me, may my hands be 
ever blessed” said Xaraliari, and that day he took per- 
mission of the temple-eook to do his task himself. W hen 
the food was prepared, it was so delicious that the Baja 
of Jaipur, who was the custodian of the temple, employed 
him permanently as the cook there. It is said that the 
Raja did so by the order of the deity himself who appeared 
to him in a dream and told him how greatly lie relished 
the offering of food cooked by Narahari. Xaraliari of 
course did not accept any pay for this work. He was an 
ascetic and as every day he brought the meal with care 
and love before the image, he could not restrain the 
tears which gathered in his eyes. 

He was also a great singer and musician aud thought 
within himself “Here are my hands employed in his service 
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but he has also given me a good voice, of what use may 
it be if I do not sing praises unto him ?” And there all 
night long he would- perambulate the temple and sing and 
dauce and declare to all that he was blessed by this other 
service. He repeated the name of God night and day, 
and people as they saw him forgot their cares and realised 
what the blessings of faith and God’s grace are. So many 
bad lives were reformed by his example. Surely a mystic’s 
simple happiness ill God and goodness may be as useful 
to humanity as the toil of the artizau or the chattering 
of the tradesman ! 

Narahari did service as a cook for some years in the 
temple of Govindaji but became a wandering monk and 
beggar during his last years. He sang God’s name to all 
and wrote works which show his wonderful scholarship 
and great poetical talents. 


Rasika Jlungula. 


(d) Oiler workx. 

There are other works of a historical and biographical 
lature more or loss important in this period of Yaisnava 
literature and amongst these we may 
mention the Rasika Mangala by Gopi- 
valla bha Das. Kasikilnanda was th e eldest son of Raja 
Achyuta, a disciple of (^ylimauanda. This we have already 
noticed. Rasikauauda was born in 1390, and Gopi- 
vallabha was his contemporary. The latter gives a faithful 
account of the proselytising effected by the latter and 
particularly how Vaidyanatha Bhanja of Mayurbbanga 
and other chiefs were converted to the Yaisnava faith b yj 
Rasikanauda. The Vaisnava festivals that took place at 
Berakuli aud Alamganj in MidnSpur are vividly described 
in this poem. 

10 
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Another important work of this class is the Bamgi 
Qiksa by Purusottama Siddhantavagiga. It was written 
in the year 1710 A.D. It narrates some of the incidents 
of Chaitanya’s life, but its main object is to give an 
account of the life of Barnci Das, a companion and follower 
of Chaitanya. Bamc;! Das’s father 
Bam?! Ciksa and Chhakari Chatto had a beautiful 

other historical trea- 

tises. bouse on the banks of the Ganges at 

Nadia ; his mother Bhagyavati was 
known for the piety of her life and high character. Prof. 
Bhagavatakumara Qastri of the Hughli College is a direct 
descendant of Barrup Das. BaiiiQi Das’s songs on Radha- 
Krsna, inserted in the Padakalpataru, are ired for their 
poetical excellence and their spiritual fervour. 

Regarding the other biographical and historical works 
of the Vaisnavas in Bengal, the reader is referred to pp. 
511-515 of the History of Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture and to pp. 367-385 of my Yanga Bhasa O Sahitya. 



CHAPTER III 


(а) The spiritual philosophy under lying the songs. 

(б) Govinda Das. 

(c) The peculiar excellence of the Yaisnava Songs. 

( d ) Jnanadas. 

(c) Valarama Das. 

(/) Song by a Italioincdnn poet. 



The spirilual philosophy underlying the songs. 


now come to the literature of the Padas in which 
Sfe Vaisnava poets have excelled. The Radha-Krsna 
songs form the bulk of this literature which also contains 
songs on Chaitanya and NityUnanda, some of these being 
of great beauty. I cannot undertake to give even a 
superficial idea of the merits of this extensive literature. 
These songs represent the highest cu lture of the Yaisnavas 
and are due to a variety of social and local causes which 
make it extremely difficult to convoy an idea of their 
beauty and intrinsic worth to foreign scholars. The songs 
seem occasionally sensual in language, yet thcj r are not 
so. It is not the commentator’s labour which invests 
them with a mystic interpretation. The poets wrote 
under m ystic influences, and what may seem to super - 
ficial readers to be a sensuous garb is the mere lang uage 


of h uman love without taking rec ourse to which the 
spiritual joy cannot be conveyed to ordinary peo ple. * Yet 
the diamond is a diamond and should not be confounded 
with the clay and dross with which it is found covered 
when Nature hands it to the jeweller. 

We have seen a number of ascetics, some of them 
princes and most of them nursed in the environment of 
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ease and of world's . affection in their early years. They 
severed the ties and abandoned the comforts of home for 
God's love. This love was a definite point of realization 
with them. Joy intoxicated and maddened them, so that 
it made them totally unconscious of all physical pain and 
discomfort. We find Chand Ray thrown into a noisome 
prison by the Emperor of Gaur. There we find him 
occupied with his mystic visions and blessed. In fact he 
told the Emperor that cut off from worldly care he was 
happier within the dark walls of the dungeon than ever, 
.. since he could there devote himself 

The idea of asceti- 
cism according to the to God undisturbed. There were 
Vaigimvns. ... , 

the lives of IS arottama and of Eaghu- 

natha Das, who like Galahad in Europe pursued a holy 
vision all their lives, and were happy and contended 
inspite of their renunciation of all worldly pleasures. 
They were not only merged in joy themselves but imparted 
it to all who beheld their trances. Asceticism did not isolate 
them as it did some of the Yogis of old. The joy they 
tasted was shared by hundreds of men who came in 
contact with them, and were sanctified by their influence. 
Nor did it extinguish their moral lives as some positive- 


minded critics may suppose. Until and unless the highest 
point of moral life is reached, mystic visions are impossible 
to the soul. We find Qrlnivasa for three days and 
nights merged in the vision of a search for Radha’s ear- 
ring lying unconscious but happy. Whether it be the 
Holy Grail or Radha's ear-ring, whether it be the 
sight of a crucified Christ 1 or Krsna playing on 
his flute or the Bridal ring of Christ worn by Catherine 


1 St. Teresa used to behold visions of Crucified Christ : see Life 
of St. Teresa translated from the Original Spanish by I. Dalton (1851/ 
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of Siena, 1 it does not matter ; the vision is a truth, it 
comes to the chosen few, and when it comes it is a strange 
experience of joy to the soul j it sanctifies even those who 
behold the mystic-trance. This holy influence cannot be 
spread by a diseased soul. If it be a disease, it is like the 
pearl which is said to be a disease of the pearl-oyster. 
To its owner it is a pearl beyond all price. It may be 
called a disease by the scientific observer, cold and 
practical. But the pearl of the oyster is the crowning 
point of its life-history. It may be painful ; it may 
even cause its death ; yet is its culmination, and its destiny. 
The vision of the mystics is also his highest joy and the 
highest reward and success of his life. When he gets it, 
well may he hold it forth to the Emperor and say in 
ecstasy of pride and delight, “ This is far more precious 
than your kingdom.’ 1 


We need not refer again and again to Chaitanya. 
Even his followers showed to the world the living beauty 
of the realization of a joy superior to anything which 
the world calls pleasure. The sight of these mystics,] 
impress the poets more than others ; for the poets are 
nearer to the mystics than are ordinary folk. The padas 
of the Yaisnavas record the beauty of the visions of the 
mystics. 


The soul inarches in its search for Godi It has first 
heard the sound “ Come unto me ye that are weary and 
heavy-laden." The sound beeomes 
more and more distinct. Worldly 
pleasures lose their charm and through and beyond all the 


The Par ra Raga./ 


1 “ Catherine of Siena was betrothed to Christ with a ring which 
remained always on her finger though visible to herself alone. 
Christian Mysticism by William Ralph Inge D.D. p. 371 (1913). 
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weary work of the clay feels that the quality of the work 
done, does not always satisfies its hopes. Inspite of its 
best attempts it is not always the gold that is produced. 
There is alloy in the result of its labour. Critics find fault, 
and enemies are ever ready with the crown of thorns for 
the devoted head ; and in despair the soul threws itself at 
.the lotus feet of Kr - n a and weeping says “ Whether I am 
chaste or not you know best, 1 do not know even what 
is good or bad for me. Says Chandi Das, what is vice 
.and virtue I do not know. Your lotus feet are all to 
me.” 1 The very name of God creates a pure flames 
in t he soul at this sta ge. As Chandi Das says “ Lo, I 
have not seen Him yet, the very Name has such a power 
to win the soul, that I wonder what I shall be if I am so 
fortunate as to have a touch of Him.” 2 

The Padas or songs of Kadha-Krma were often sung 
by Kirtauiyas or the head-singers, aided by a chorus, 
before such men as Narottama and Raghunatha Dtis. 
jihad ha is the type of the soul craving for God ; she, a 
pri ncess, has given up all f or the sake of Krsna.~) And did 
not these Vaisnava apostles, before whom these songs were 
sung, also do the same for the sake of Krsna ? Krsna 
is always before their eyes too. The dark blue colour of 
the Jumna brings a vision of Him to their eyes ; the 
sky, the tree, the flower and its fragrance all remind 

1 “*rfl ^1 raffle® fttw 

®1»[ 'SPT WtPlI 

Chandidas. 

■ " w $5=1 trot’ll, 

“siCTni f*Hl ” I 
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these devotees of One from whom flow all beauty, all 
music, and all fragrance. They have risen to a plane 
where the eye is not that of the dreamer but of the actual 
seer of strange sights. The abstract symbol of love be comes 
a tangible reality illustrated by the lives of the Masters. 
The ‘ Ittijpa,' or a description of God as imaged in the 
soul of the devotee,_cornbiues in its conception the highest 
poetry that the human soul is capable of realising with 
I the highest spiritual elevation. The Padas are mere com- 


' mentaries, interpreting these lives vividly to the people. 

The song begins with the measure uJ 'he cowpen — 

„ . Gostha. The great JJt! plays with 

THe Gostha sonss. . . 

the cow-herds. The Christian scrip- 

lture says: — “‘Where two or three are gathered together 

jin my name, there am I in the midst of them." He plays 

with us too, though we know it not. The cow-herds knew 

not that he was the great Being but they loved Him with 

their whole soul. It is b y love alone that He may be 

approac hed. Yogis have tried to approach Him by 

penances, austerities aud~ physical mortificatidnsr They 

fiave got but a glimpse. Thinkers have tried to solve the 

problem of the Being’s existence by philosophical reasoning. 

Alas, the problem has proved too knotty for them. But 

these cow-herds of the Vrndfi-groves loved him with their 


whole soul ; aud the Being is with them, playing with 
them._^ Sa3's one of the cow-herds “ When we sleep, we 
dream of you Krsna and utter your name. Mother says 
‘what a fool are you j where is Ky?na now in your house?’ 
then am I ashamed of myself." When the play is played 
without Him, danger comes in the shape of the Demon 
Yaka or Trnavarta. The poisoned lake is a peril to the 
life, or death approaches riding on the hurrican e or in the 
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hailstones let loose b y the God of the skies . Lo, the cow- 
herds are overwhelmed with despair and pray into Him 
with their whole soul’s might. The mighty Being conies 
to their rescue, and is with them even in the body of a 
child, whentlie child's soul, full of simplicity and love, 
clings unto Him with unswerving -devotion. This is the 
commentary of the 1 Gostha 1 play. One of the most 
i fascinating points of the Goft-ha Pa das is the deeoratiug of 
chikl-Krsna by his mother Ja<oda. The very language 
of the poetry here seems to be resonant- with that music 
played in a temple on the occasion of putting the right 
ornament in the right place. It reminds one powerfully 
of the morning service in a Hindu temple, when the image 
is dressed with its morning robes by the priest. The 
deity is the babe here and JasodS, the type of divine 
motherhood. She <HspIays~evefy sentiment of" worship 
and devotion while she dresses her son for his day in 
happy life of the fields. The Deva Gostha describes the 
wonderful spectacle of the gods paying their respects to the 
cow-herd who is the greatest of gods. The god of Thunder, 
Indra, the God of the Vedas, Bramha, the civil-head of 
the gods — Ganeija, and the Hermit-god Qiva, all come to 
the grove and bow before Kr<na, the god of divine 
love. This is but a symbol of the great fact that love 
is mightier than the sword ; it humilatcs the pride of 
learning and makes it way to the heavenly region at 
whose gate asceticism vainiv knocks. It is as though 
Bonaparte or Cromwell or the monk king Charles V 
were bowing before the child Christ, — the Divine 
Babe adored by poet and sage as well as by 
priests and rulers. It is love that subdues the proud 

Emperor’s haughty eyes and it is love that employs the 
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greatest forces of the world to protect the weakness of 
women and frail children. It is on this love that the 
Gostba-sougs dwell ; they lead us besides to grassy 
meadows and the occupations of the pasture and the simple 
pleasures of the country — to a region of joy in which the 
awful might of the Lord is kept in the background ; the 
cowherds are almost unconscious of it ; it is his love that 
thrills so sweetly that they forget its awe ; and if He 
leaves them, they throw themselves on the ground and feel 
themselves listless and sad — too forlorn to tend their herds 
and do their simple pastoral tasks. In the Uttara Gostha- 
songs when the Queen waves her lain]) to welcome Kr -rja 
back from the fields to home, we see his face brighten in 
response to the gleam, giving unspeakable joy to the 
mother. The sceue reminds us of the evening service 
where the priest makes a wave-offering of light to his 
deity. The temple and the home become one in these 
accounts, because home and temple alike are mystically 
the abode of the loving God we love. He is indeed the 
Terror of the terrible as the Maha nirvana Tan tra lias it, 
but still he is soft as a babe, and his voice is sweeter than 
the sound of the lute as the Vaisnavas say. The mysterious 
power that loves yet terrifies, that attracts with smiles 
and repels with frown, — that watches like a mother and 
yet pursues as an enemy and spy, this mighty Power 
gives the key to His Paradise to him who cries, “Beat 
(me if you will, look at me with frowning brow and 
angry eyes, but I shall not leave thee.” It is as the 
child clasping the mother with his arms and crying “Oh 
mother, mother ” when she beats him. And so also 
the divine heart melts into compassion and love, and 
He showes himself as the Upanishads have said “as 
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our father — as the guide of our lives and as our only 
friend”. 

The Padas of the Goshtha through pastoral scenes, 
bring us to the very gate of heaven, as the distant land- 
scape often seems to the eye to dissolve into the horizon. 
In the language of the world, thy ^ speak of the world 
beyond. They raise the soul to that harbour of safety 
which may be called its true landing place, leading it to 
what is unfamiliar and strange, through the familiar 
and the old. The song with which a Kirtaniya first 
begins the Gostha Kirtana is often that the first line of 
which is " §^55 3T5?Sl nt^ffl sftW l” (Here comes 

the cowherd Qridama with a striped turban on his head). 
The picture becomes gradually more and more vivid. 
(Jrdama has gold rings on his ears and a jewelled necklace 
on his broad chest. He clothes himself in picturesque 
robes which show a mingling of many colours. But 
though his costume is rich, he carries 
on his shoulders a stout rope for 
tethering the cattle ; the cord almost 
touches his golden earrings and hangs carelessly with his 
gold necklace down his breast. As he comes he reels like 
a madman for joy of the expected meeting with Krsna 
which works like liquor in his brain. Then come others ; 
all are described, — some tall, some short, — some playing 
on the flute and others on the horn, t ill at last we meet the 
stately figure of Valarama — the elder brother of Krsna. 
Though a well-k nown m ythological personag e his character 
has been recast i n the Vaisnava songs ; ho appears here as 
~a livingTustorical figure. For, as described in the songs, 
he is unmistakably Nityananda himself. Chaitanya in his 
trances saw Krsna, but Nityananda in his fiances saw 


Crdamn and 
Valarama. 
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Chaitanya. Nityananda’s whole life was a living worship 
to Chaitanya. He was intoxicated with the joy of Chai- 
tanya’s love so that while walking in the street he was 
often heard to utter the latter’s name with tears in his 
eyes. Here in the song Valarama is shown as stammering 
a little as Nityananda actually stammered. The ]iatla 
beginning with “ ” is sung to the Moiialnr- 

stnyi tune which brings out the stuttering eagerness of the 
three initial ka syllables. Valarama stands at the landing 
't/hat and beholds his own ligure mirrored in the tank. He 
is described as intoxicated. The Mahabharata mentions 
the original Yalarama’s love of wine; but the Yaisoava 
poets really mean his ecstatic adoration of his divine com- 
panion. He looks at his own shadow in the water and 
exclaims : “"Who art thou, proud fellow, that Cometh to 
mimic me here ; knowest not, thou mean fellow, that I am 
'the brother of Krsna?” Then he tramples on tin* earth in 
rage, for the shadow mimics him the more that he taunts 
it. His head reels and he thinks that the earth trembles 
under his feet. Then he grows merciful and says : “Stop, 
do not tremble, mother earth, I will trample no more.” 
So saying he walks on till he reaches the courtyard of 
Jasoda and sounds his big horn, calling “Krsna, my love, 
my adored, wilt not tliou awake from sleep?” The intoxi- 
cation — the fond and foolish speeches and actions — the 
humerous side of all human love turns suddenly to deep 
gravity, and the hymn ends on a solemn and elevated note. 

. Next we come to the Radha- Krsna songs which treat of 
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'The poets detail his beauty in the minutest detail, drawing 
similes freely from the (lower, from music, from the blue 
tint of the clouds and thus display him as our highest 
poetic dream — a light beyond “the frontier of our cons- 
’ eiousness’' — with the (lute in hand which entices our soul 
by ravishing notes of divine love. Some times they describe 
the pang - of iltidhii — the type of the hu man sou l of man in 
love with the Divine hi eing — in her pursuit after the 
glorious vision. The Mathura relates the story of the grief 
of parting and separation, it is Die dark night of the soul/ 
as some of the European mystics have called it. I t shows 

the sorrows and sacrifices of the soul. 
The Mathurn. - — ' 

ou the cross of love. For every man 

or woman who has loved and sacrificed himself or herself 
for its holy cause, is a Christ on a tiny scale, and 
the reward of all sacrifice is to die on a cross. Love 
is a gift — the giving away of all that the soul 
possesses. It is not a claim for a return in lcipd, 
'rather" ife it a promise to suffer all that the soul is 
capable of suffering. L’nrecompcnsed it will go. Evil 
will it endure in return for the good it gladly gives. — Its 
symbol and history is the mother’s heart which takes the 
vow of suffering — of ever-lasting sorrows. | The Mathura 
is the history of unreturned and unrewarded love, which 
triumphs after death, and whose holy (lame, fed by its owe 
iuward joy, no suffering cau'ijucnch.y ~ 

• As I have stated in my previous lectures and in rny 


History ■ of Bengali Language and 

The Ga'iiraclmndrika, . , , • 

Literature, the Kirtana songs begin 
with a Gauracliandrika or a song describing the incidents 
of Chaitanya’s life. This is the key-note to the right 
interpretation of the Kadbu-Krsna songs. It explains to 
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the nuAifftmt what md ©f ttey sk frlxl- to aspect. 

| It indicate* that the; Kg i/lhSr -?* s.yia ^.-og^ teii of toys- and 
Wwwk which tin© bmnart wv! es^rfjritefr '5 bite striving 
for ili« right e©n»f«Klifcn*i©iri of to© great j.-mbtem of life. 
It represent* tb© soul struggling for a tc~© f-rirgsin of joy 
iti the place of l/»mn pleasrurea- which. i~ad m ultimately to 
eternal eonflicte and to eternal c ; -a r< ro t n t .we n fcs. Far 
higher than the creed of “duty a- rhe highest aim of life, 
hut which reduces a human f©:n 2 to a mere- mac-binary — is 
the doctrine of loving, which give-? grace to action and 
breathes inspiration into soul. Various forces are at work 
iti the universe, hut love al ,-ne h its sustaining power and 
life. The GanraehandrikS is the key-note ar.tl message of 
thin Gospel truth of Love. 

The Kirtauiyn, often of a very humble birth and 
invariably without, any western culture, grapples religons 
problems with a mastery of technical learning which is 
astonishing. He begins by praising Xadift — the town 
where Cliaitanya was horn. He says that the religious ideas 
at this place are strange. For they are not borrowed from 
the Vedas. He emphasises again and again that the laws 
of Nadia rise far higher than those to lie found in the 
ancient scriptures. Devotion defeats and destroys mere 
dogma and doctrine, routine and rule. For the Vaisnavas 
refuse lb believe in the Brahmin and even the Veda. 
Kvery variety ol’ Badha-Krsna songs has a number of 
Gauraeliandrikas prefixed to them as a prelude, though the 
events in the life of Krsna and Cliaitanya are so widely 
dissimilar. For instance when the Gosfcha or the pastoral 
playH of Krsna with the cow-herds are to be sung, Cbai- 
tanya’s life history provides no means of likeniDg bis 
career to that of the divine cow-herd and his sportive 
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existence at Vrndavana. For ChaitSnya was a Brahmin 

scholar, ignorant of pastoral life and 
The Matliura. , • 

unskilled in pastoral revels, hut the 

Kirtaniya sings : “ Cliaitanya remembers the Gostha 

play of Krsiia and calls the cows — (^JyanialT, Dhavali and 
others hy their names.” The singer, who is also the inter- 
preter of his songs, improvises poetical commentaries 
for Ii is audience. ITc say's “ Where are the auimals that 
Cliaitanya calls so sweetly ? Is it a mad utterance ? No. 
The beasts whom Cliaitanya calls are really those who have 
forgot Him, and devoted themselves to ministering to their 
passions. It is those beasts that Cliaitanya calls, as ICrsna 
called Qyamali and Dhavali hy his .'lute. The cows could 
not resist the call of Krsna’s flute and behold here how the 
sinner responds to the sweet call of Cliaitanya.” g The 
Vaisnava songs reach the ir cl imactic p oint of pathos in “the 
Math ura.” A word may he needed to explain what it is. 
When the human baby first open its eyes, it meets the 
Lord of Love face to face in its mother watching it with 
infinite kindness. The arms of the mother are its pillars 
of strength. She keeps up the whole night watching the 
sweet smile ou its lips and is not weary of beholding its 
beauty day and uight. The mother’s heart bleeds to see 
the child ailing and lain would sacrifice her all to remove 
the ailment ; the mother is the Protecting God, Reeling 
infinite compassion and love tor the child. TEe baby, 
however, grows to manhood. Mother’s care is withdrawn. 
The eyes that pursued him with breathless anxiety seeking 
his welfare are no longer there to watch him. Engaged 
in the bitter struggle of life, he remembers the great mercy 
and love of God that had taken shape in the mother to 
protect him, and feels the pang of what Browning calls in 
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lier Arura Leigh “the mother-want.” This fueling of 
forlornness forms thu gro und of the Mfilluira_ songs! Tlie 
Lord was so merciful and loving, that if a small thorn 
would pierce the baby’s feet, there were those appointed to 
protect it, to whom it woidd he like a dagger to the soul. 
But now, alas, when a dagger actually pierces the breast, 
there is none to speak a word of sympathy. God has 
removed his hand to protect and even to bless. The 
Math ura so ngs dwell upon the great love of God and his 
, great indifference. Infinite love and infinite cruelty are 
J shewu by contrast, and the pathos are so great that the 
Very strings of the poets’ lyres seem to break at the high- 
pitched music of these songs. Mathura literally means 
Krsna’s desertion of Vrndiivana and going to Mathura. 
To the mystic, it has a deeper meaning. The poet Krsna 
! Kamala and many others have wholly idealis ed the 
. Mathura. Krsna Kaniala says “when the vision of God 
is clear, the mystic thinks that Krsna is at Vrndavaua, 
when the vision fades, he thinks Krsna to have gone to 
j Mathura” I have seen Kiraniyiis creating a wild scene 
of emotions among the audiences by the irrcsistable appeals 
of these songs ; not an eye that did not shed tears, not a 
heart that did not feel throbs of pain and jov alternately 
at the references to divine cruelty and to divine love. 

The orthodox Yaisnavas have clothed Chaitanya’s 
advent into the world with fascinating legends. One of 
f these says ; that ouce upon a time Krsna wished to feel 
! himself what liadha herself felt for his love. He said to 


j her “ Your tears, your emotions and trances have a charm, 
\ my love, that makes me yearn for tasting them myself. Here 
; do I take my vow, I shall be born on the earth, and mad 
! after your love shall I wander from place to place, and throw 
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myself on the dusty ground weeping for you, and yield to 
trances even as you do.” * “ No, my love,” she replied “ I 
cannot endure the sight of your dear body falling on the 
dusty ground to its hurt; I will cover yon with my body so 
that when in your trances you fall, the hurt may be mine and 
not yours.” Cliaitanya, they say, is Krsna born again: 
But Krsna’s colour was dark-blue, whereas Cliaitanya had 
a bright fair colour. The legend reconciles the anomaly by 
saying that it is fair RiUlliiv’s body that covered him in his 
new incarnation bound by the vow to suffer and take upon 
itself the hurts of her divine lover. 1 

(i b ) The Fad a- Karlas. 

Guviada Deis. 

Among the Pada-Kartils of this period Govinda Das 
holds undisputcdly the most conspicuous position. Some 
of the Vaisnava historians have mentioned the year 1537 
as the date of his birth. Hahu Ksirodchaudra Rayehau- 
dhuri of Cuttack believes tlie poet to have been bom in 
1525 A.D. But though I had accepted the former of the- 
two dates in my previous works, T am now inclined, in view 
of new historical facts that have recently come to light, 
to reject both these dates. Govinda Das, it now appears 
certain to me, was born at least a score of years after 1537.’ 
From a n account in the K aniBnanda we surmise that he 
was quite a young mainfliout 1(500 A.D., when (^nnivasa 
returned to Jajigram after converting Raja Vira Hamvlra 
at Visnupur and had an interview with the poet’s elder 
brother RSmehandra KavirBja. The old writers have often 


1 See Nurottama Vilasa by Nuroliari Ctiakravurty. 
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mentioned the month and the iithi of important historical 
events but in many such eases they have omitted to 
mention the year. We trust we are r ight in holding that 
Govinda Das was bo rn some years after 1 550 at Kumar- 
nagar. The reason which makes us reject the year of his 
birth as accepted by the modern Yaisnava historians^also 
stands in the way of ouv believing 1612 A.D. to be the 
year of his death, as given in those historical treatises. 
With greater accuracy we may say that his life which 
was a long one according ~fo“all records, covered the latter 
part of the 16th and the earlier half of the 17 th century. 

Govinda Das’s grandfather on the mother’s side was 
Diimodara, a resident of Qrlkhanda in the southern part 
of the district of Burdwan. Damodara was a Sanskrit 
poet of repute. His daughter SunSnda was married to 
Cliiranjlva Sen of Knmiirnagar. The latter was a 
companion of Chaitanya and adopted the calling of a 
physician — the profession of his caste. 

Cliiranjlva Sen’s two sons, Riimachandra Kavirlija and 
Govin da Kavira ja — the poe t of whom w e are sp eaking — • 
deservedly h eld the front ra nk amongst the men of letters 
of an age noted_ for its gifted men. Iiamcli andra 
Kaviraja’s scholarship almost equalled that of ^Jrlnivasaj — 
the most illustrious of the YaUnavas of liis time in po int 
of learning. There were numerous Brahmin disciples of 
ftamacliaudra though he was a Yaidya by caste. Govinda 
Das became an equally great personality amongst his 
contemporaries by bis superior poetical talents which have 
won him great fame in his own land. 

Many writers have described the wonderful impetus 

which his poetical powers received 
His conversion, , . 

from his conversion to vaisnansm 
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at a rather advanced period of his life. Ramchandra 
had for sometime lived at Jajigram with Crinivasa. There 
he received a letter from Govinda Das saying that the 
latter suffered from dropsy and was on the point of death. 
Ramchandra, devotedly attached to his (jura, could not be 
persuaded to leave his company and heeded not this urgent 
call from home. A second letter came from Govinda Das 
who implored his elder brother not to delay in coming 
home any longer. “ For,” he said, “my illness is serious 
aud if you do not come quickly you may not see me alive 
again.” He also requested Rlimachandra to bring (^riuivasa 
with him if the latter would condescend to do so out of 
compassion for one who was declared by the physicians to 
be on his death bed. 

Ramaehandra and Crinivasa both came to Kumar- 
uagar and the former’s medical treatment and the latter’s 
blessings brought the hopeless patient hack to health. 
Tlie impression created on Govinda Das by the faith 
aud scholarship of (^’rlnivasa was so profound that lie 
too, like his brother, abandoned the (^likta creed and 
adopted Vaisuavism. Qnnivasa^ initiated the poet into 
the new faith and the latter studied the Bhaktirasamrta 
Sind hu and Ujjala Nllamani with his Guru for some time. 
The poet was a profound scholar in Sanskrit so that lie 
mastered the Vaisiiava scriptures quickly. The story of 
Chaitauya's life as related to him by (yrinivasa breathed a 
lofty inspiration into the soul of Govinda Das as he 
•listened to it with tears. Hu begged permission of his 
Gum to render it into vernacular songs, (^rinivasa, 
however, said “ Vasudeva Ghosh, the favourite companion 
of the Master has composed songs of unmatched beauty 
dwelling on every incident of his great career. The 
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According ly they w ent to Telia Budhari and settled 
there. Tliis village is only a few miles from Kheiuri— 
the city where Narottama lived. Tliis may have served as 
an inducement to the brothel's in choosing their residence. 

The Bhaktiratnakara mentions that Goviuda Das 
The occupation of his during the last yeais of his life busied 
last years. himself in making a collection of 

his songs at Telia Budhari. 1 In his youth he 
had paid a visit to the village Vliisii in the Darbhanga 
district and had collected a large number of Yidyupati’s 
songs. In the colophons of some of these he cleverly put 
his own name side by side with that of Vidyiipati, intro- 
ducing by humorous half-lines poetic suggestions of 
curious beauty. Badhamohana Tliakur, who edited those 
vernacular songs in Sanskrit in the 1 8th century, has 
thus explained the occurence of the names of both [nets 
in the refrains. 

1 Goviuda I)iis was for forty, years of his life a (^akta ; 
and then turned Vaisnava and began his pielical career. 
He died about the middle of the 17 th century at the age 
of 76,1 

^f% ’t'STO f*fe ’Plf® I 

nfw ^ yn 'To ^1^5“ f^l® u 
^ITOtTOfl tips ^t®W® I 
•d'Pt/n Cl>3 ^3! ft’ITt® II 
i’ll TO ^ ^ ! 

Oltfar <K5*t 31? II” 

Tlie Bhaktiratnakara, p. 672. Berhampur edition. It is stated later 
on in the Bliaktii'atnukara that the brothers settled at Telia Budhari 
in a part of it known as tho Par^hima Para (the western ward). 

1 TOnl ftsr TOf TO I 

3PF3I ! ®tf® SsilPl® TO! II” 

The Bhaktiratnakara, the 14th Taranga. 
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Govinda Das was a great friend of Santosa Ray — 
brother of (’band Ray of Rajmalial. Govinda Das was 
also a dear friend of Santosa Datta of Khetnri who in- 
herited the Khetnri state on Narottama’s taking the tow 
of Sannyas. Rupnarayaiia, the scholar and the Court- 
Pundit of Nrisimlia Ray, the Rajli of Pakkapalli, was also 
on terms of great intimacy with the poet, who has refer- 
red to those three friends in the colophons of some of his 
songs. 

I shall try t.o translate here some of the songs of 
Govinda Das. The poetic beauty of the originals will 
not be found in the translation 

Some of In's sori"s. . 

but this is inevitable, particularly 
so in the case of Govinda Diis's poems, as these are 
characterised by a sweetness of language which is 
matchless even in the mellifluous Bengali tongue. 

Rad It a xpenkx of Kr ana’ x lore for her 1o her mairlx. 

“ He knows that at noon day when I go to bathe, the 
sandy pathway oil the Jumna side is. hot. He steals thither 
and waters the path for me ; and as I behold him doing 
this, my heart feels the silent pang of love. When alone 
I go to the bathing ghat he sees my foot-prints and 
kisses them. My heart again feels the pang of silent 
love. But abashed I stand aside, thinking what will the 
people say 1 

1 Wl Sift I 

Btw CT *ttfi II 
»ilra ?lv ’ifats vtf i 
*t*f ffe? ii 

stf% gvoi i 

«1 offtr i 

taift? Prf*R?t ty ’tftir* CT|t3 l’ 
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A stranger lias no means of entering the inner court 
of the Hindu Zenena to meet his love. The woman has 
to go out covering herself with the darkness of the night 
to meet him. Her difficulties are great. S lie is unaccus- 
tomed to walk in public paths. Hut even these have to be 
avoided for fear of detection and she has to tread unbeaten 
paths, full of thorny plants, infested by snakes and danger- 
ously slippery during the rains. Rad ha trains herself 
before going out in the dark to meet her Kr-na. ” 

“ She covers the path of her own courtyard with thorns 
and makes them slippery with water. Her anklets she ties 
with her cloth lest they jingle, and then with feet tender 
as lotus-buds, she softly treads the slippery and thorny 
path, she has herself made. Thus does Rad hii, sleepless 
all the night, practise the art of Abhisiira for thee, Oh 
Krsna. She covers her eyes with her hands as she walks 
all alone, in older to learn to walk in darkness. Snake- 
charmers she rewards with presents of her jewelled brace- 
lets of gold, and learns from them the antedote for snake 
bite. She heeds not the words of her elders and gives 
them replies that sound strange to their ears. If her 
friends give her any advice, she smiles like one distraught. 1 
Govinda Das here refers to the austerities which the 
soul willingly endures for the love of God. The royal 

1 '*'5'^ “-Itf® iiglii fTsft 

•nHfa 5 tPt II 

*irPr i 

Sjrcn ^ *rtMt ®rtPfii 

M*nt =®[tc*t i 
*f‘tl ■?«! ^ f*w§ 'gsr^i 'a<p *itr*t ii 
wr*R ^ Jpi 5il^ ^ ^ i 

^53 gjtfa Cfftfaf (pit Wfal 
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road of the world is to be shnnned ; the convenient paths 
do not lead to Him. The thorny and slippery path must 
be trod. But all toil and danger will the soul sweetly 
suffer for the sake of the Beloved One. The elders are 
nut to be respected, nor even the Scriptures. The virgin 
soul in the dawu of love listens only to the flute of its 
God. Wise friends offer to teach the road of worldly 
success. But Govinda Das savs the pious soul will 
smile wildly, for the wisdom of the world is not that 
of the soul that lias heard the call of the Divine musician's 
flute. 

Govinda Das writes in a poetic dialect .created by a . 
combination of Hindi and Bengali — the Braja Bh asa. 
TTeTs" a finished master in the art of giving expression 
to tender thought and his literary diction is delightful. 
He possesses in a remarkable degree the charm and appeal 
which ch aracterise .the poetry of Vid yapati. The writer 
of these lectures recollects many evenings on which he 
listened to the AvisSra songs of Govinda Das (especially 
those which incidentally describe the rainy season), with 
eyes sometimes moist with tears and at others open wide, 
as if to catch the sight of Rib Ilia stealing forth secretly 
iu quest of her Beloved One. The rainy season, asso- 
ciated with the fair plumed peacock’s dance and the many 
coloured rainbow, vividly appeared before the mind's 
eye. As one listened to verse and music one could see 
the solitary wanderer, with her whole soul turned towards 
Krsna, following with listless steps, the signal of the 
divine music played on the flute of her lover. When 
Radhli meets Krsna at last, her lover approaches her 
in ecstasies of joy, and holds her to his breast. With 
his lotus-hands he wipes the dust from her feet and 


*i n 
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fixes on lier face a thirsty gaze that knows no satiety. 
With a lotus-leaf he fans her and again and again en- 
quires of the dangers of her coming. He puts betel-nut 
between her lips and murmcrs love-speeches in her pretty 
ears. With the border of his garment he wipes her face 
and cools it with faun hum powder. He braids her hair 
himself, and puts on her brow the lucky red mark that 
signifies love ; jewelled anklets lie offers for her feet and a 
necklace for her bosom. The black collyrium enhances the 
brightness of her eyes ; to her thus bedecked he offers his 
body and soul. Humbly he applies to her lotus-feet the 
scarlet dye Alta, and Govinda Dils wonders that Krsna, 
the lord of the universe, does for her all this menial 
duties. 

And Radha brings scented water and washes the feet 
of her love, and wipes them with her own beautiful hair. 
She beholds his face with insatiate gaze and says in soft 
murmuring accents, “ I was angry with you, Krsna, what 
a silly girl am I ? They say that you love me, and my 
mind is filled with pride. It is your love that has in- 
creased my humble worth. Who is there who can diminish 
it while you love me ? Oh my beautiful Krsna, forgive 
all my shortcomings and faults. My life 1 dedicate 
to your feet. Govinda Dils says “ Krsna listened to her 
words with tearful eyes."' 

1 lift mft t s'<(w 'srhPi Hit i 

5«rtfa 551 , iprat, cwt® i 
IRlft Itt^, aPiPk. 5 ! isjli RUtR I 
3RR RtR IfRtH 5tR 'Sift *15t1 il 
’Tttlt <^55 StR OTfttPfRt FtifCR ^ Of | 

^fatft ’Iss ifykPi c^f i 

rr vfiiw R-PThre ?-srl *ira OTtPl^’hrtl i 

Clifts IffR w % RtfR I 
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The sweet words and the tender pathos they suggest, 
by means of associations that are familiar to a Vaisnava's 
mind remind him of the ecstasies of joy which Chaitanya 
felt while in his trance he embraced a Tamaia tree saying 
" I have got Him ” and from his closed eyes tears fell 
showing the silent but deep feeling of, inward enjoyment. 
In popular belief, Chaitanya was inspired with the emo- 
tions of Radha. 

Some of the songs of Govinda Das do not soar so high 
in their mystic imagery, but have a charm of their own. 
I quote one of them below. Radha was angry and did not 
talk with Ivrsna for some time. The latter comes to her 
house disguised as a Yogi. 

“ The false anchorite sounded his horn, which, when 
Jatila 1 heard, sho stepped out to give him alms. The holy 
father all silently shook his head and Jatila knew from 
this that he decliued her offer. Then she asked him what 
was it that he wanted. Aud the anchorite explained him- 
self. * My vow is to take alms from one who is a wife, 
and not from a widow as you are ’. Glad was she to 
hear this, and forthwith went to the young wife in the 
house and said to her, ‘ At the gate waits a holy father of 
noble presence, and wise is he beyond doubt. Go 
with a golden plate fdled with alms and humbly offer 
them to him ’. Radha, hearing this, Gried out ‘ How 
foolish ! How can I go to a stranger ? ’ Jatila said ‘ Not 

1 Jatila was the mother-in-law of Radha and always snspicions of 
her secret love for K?§na. She is deadly hostile to the latter, and the 
humour of tho poem lies in the fact that without recognising the Yogi 
who is no other than Kfsna himself, Jatila herself introduces Radha 
to him. 
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a bad man, I swear, for his looks are saintly. Yirt : _• will 
you acquire by a sight of him.’ So RAihS filled a plate 
with flour, and a golden eup did die take full of clarified 
butter, and with joint palms did sh- stand before the 
anchorite saying in sweet accents, •' Be pleased to take 
these, oh Yogi.’ And as she said this, she trembled in 
shame at having spoken, to a stranger. The false ancho 
rite shook his head and told her * Nothing of these will I 
touch. Only a request have I to make. You are angry, 
oil princess, with Krsna who adores you. Tell me that 
you pardon him and I will go away well-satisfied, at 
hearing this from your lips.’ And Radha drew her veil 
and hid her face as she recognised his face. And Govinda 
Das says Krsria gladly returned home rejoicing in the 
success of his mission. ut 

1 "mm sfrifit ftwi *rft -s^srs (%-< Arft om i 

C3(ms 3(3| ftrtts, wi f%«r =r|f^ i 
wtSsTl ats s3 $t»l o? wt^r s, cnr % wt 3wrf i 
cs?i f%3 ?r c?(33, jstft -tv 3$ft j 

''ifvRsi fs3 cas 33 , carhts si c?ni 3ftt i 
®l A3 353 •’SfSpTE r% 31^ Ats 33 *TPt I 

3(C3 CTP(ft3, 333 3C3153, sfti A^3t'.3 I 
3sTs 3A3 Aft, 3A3 tfw eft, f?3 C7A Tg 3tt3 il 
*Sft 3ft 3!V ‘Aft 1 Aft SH CAf-sfT PWT5 3(ft 3(3 I 
®!§*T| AVs, C3fi?[ 3tA A(33s, V3*C3 C?t?3 ?!(« I! 

. PC33 «j£ 3tft 33, A3A AtSfft eft ffg | 

A3t3ftE 3|^ '03T Aft ^Afsfc, ATCA C?ft 333ft » 

C3t% ATS. Aft fs3 3tft C?T33, ^3t 33 353 <SA 5t^ I 
3 5, i-3A3 C3 Af®3ftft, 3(3 A3A 3t3 3t^ II 
«ft 3ft 3 [A, 5tt3 33 A(33, C5A3tfl 3Tftft? I 

3ft A?, 3633 C333, 3 (ft Ecfe ftsf AtA ll" 
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(c) The peculiar excellence of' the Vaixnava sonr/s. 

A very large number of poets composed songs on 
Radha-Krsna love during this period. Jniinadas, Balarama 
Das, (^?a<ji Qekhara, Jadunatha Das, Jadunandana Das, 
Raja Vira Hamvira, Raja Xrsiiiiha Deva and many others 
wrote verse that may still be read with pleasure. They 
were contemporaries and met together on various occasions 
especially during the great Vaisnava festivities, held at 
Kheturi, Crtkhanda and Katwn. We have long accounts 
in various historical works describing the function each 
discharged in these festivities, and from these we can glean 
certain facts regarding them. 

The Vaisnva poetry in Bengal began, as I have already 
stated, from Jayadevain the 1 -th century, or even earlier, 
from Umapati. It said its last great word of love in the 
Krsna-Y alras which were written in the earlier pari of 
the 19th century. But the activi ty of t he Vaisnava poets 
was greatest daring the period immediately following that 
of Cliaitanya, till the composition of th e an Biological 
work Padakalpataru by Vaisnava Das. "We deal in these 
lectures with this period of the literature of the Vaisnavas. 

From the time of Vrdmlki who wrote the earliest and 
the noblest epic in India, love has formed the favourite 
theme of our poets. In Bhavabhuti’s poems love passed 
into those platonic regions which the western imagination 
might denominate as too subtle and dreamy, but which to 
our poets, even of a lesser note, have not appeared “ a too 
inaccessible height.” 

\Butthe love-poetry, of which we are now sneaking.. 
entirely differs from earlier or later verse of the kind. , ! 
It revels in its own mystic joys and has some distinctive 
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marks of its own, The lover's words are borrowed from 
the current phraseology, but it does not speak of the love 
hitherto described by the poets. It comes upon the soul 


as a rapturous joy, a surprise and a message from some 
unknown world. The songs are, like - SoTnTbh!s“_-Sangs' 
of Sbiigs. It is fur this reason that these poets are 
called MaGajauas, lit. great men, as contrasted with poets 
of wordly affection. 

Tlie old” Indian sculptor gave a touch to the image of 
i his God which made heaven akin to 

\-Tlic peculiar uemoa, 

plior o of tlm_ ytyffnavii. the earth, lie displayed that super- 

1 nal beauty which perhaps no where 

else shines with such grandeur in wrought stone. The 
face of the image often discloses a smile like that of a 
child, innocent and dreamy, and a bud-like sweetness 
unspotted by contact with the world and indicated by an 
inimitable curl of the lips- on which art-critics may well 
ponder. ‘Who taught the sculptor this exquisite perfection 
of the expression of the divine face V one might ask. The 
reply is that he learned it from the sight of the Indian 
Yogi, who seated in the pinnacle of his conquest over 
passions, smiles like an infant, heedless of the world, heedless 
of death — in tranquil communion with his God. In the 
early times of Indian History these Yogis were very 
common in this country. And the sculptor got his 
inspiration from men who had drawn their inspiration 
from God. 

The world has since moved to other deals. The vision 
of God was no longer familiar to meu, and the sculptor 
and the artist tried to develop their scientific knowledge 
and gloried in the accuracy of drawing and in making the 
proportions of limbs and perspectives perfect. These are of 
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course achievements worth having. But the divine vision 
has vanished and instead of reproducing the highest type 
of humanity, modern sculptors glory in drawing the meaner 
type, mis-named as ‘ real ’ as though the higher joys of the 
soul were visionary and beyond human reach. If the word 
r ideal 5 by which we are accustomed to name all high 
things, means only that which rests in the idea and cannot 
be realised, it is an itisuU to the intellectual capacity 
of the human race. 

The Vaisnava poems of low, like the works of the 
great Indian sculptors, beh mg to a specia l period of 
Tnstoiy. t'oefs admired as prodigies may still write jiot'try 
in our tongue and excel in (lights of imagination and 
observation of life, and in the minute analysis of human 
feelings. But we cannot conceive that any poet of modern 
times, unless the conditions of the present day should 
be changed, will he able to write such poetry as these 
Vaisnava poets have written. The l overs of God, the 
mystics and the men with trances and strang e v isions 
were in their mids t . The jr nispirj ng pmsunne gave a tone , 
a charm to the poetry of this school, whic h we look in 
vain for elsewhere. _ 

(</) Jnuiia JJas. 

I need not dwell upon the lives of the Vaisnava 
poets of this period. They have been noticed in my 
Vanga Bhasa O Saliitya and in my History of Bengali 
Language and Literature at some length. All that I can 
do here is to jot down stray notes on matters omitted 
elsewhere. A further light may be thrown upon the 
lives of these poets aud their writings by research in the 
scenes where they lived and died. The native places of 
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the poets, it may be presumed, still retain memorials of 
their lives and works ; much information can still, I am 
sure, be gathered from a visit to these places. The late 
Babu Jagatbandhu Bhadra and Ilaradhan Bhaktinidhi 
did excellent work in this matter, though the dates supplied 
by the latter seem to. us frequently to be of questionable 
authenticity. 

The prevailing belief is that Jnauadus was born at 
Kandra, a village in the Birbhum District. The village now 
belong to the Burdwan District, though in pre-English 
days it was within the geographical area of Birbhum. 
Babu Sivaratau Milrahas drawn attention to this erroneous 
belief, entertained by some of the scholars who have 
written about Jnanadas. The village Kandra is in the 
sub-division of Katwa and under the police station of Keti. 

Jnanadas was of the family of Mongol Brahmins of the 
place and was a great friend of Manohara Das, the com- 
piler of an anthology of Yaisnava songs — the Padasamudra. 
Though we cannot accept the dates relating to Jnanadas, 
usually given in modern historical treatises about Vaisnava 
writers, there is no doubt that he was -i >resen fc- at ■ - the— great - 
f estivitics of the Yai snavas held between ItilO and 1625. 
This is stated in all the contemporary records. In the 
village of Kandra there is a ni.at/m — a temple founded 
by Jnanadas. Here the poet lived as a celibate and monk 
all his life. His songs bear traces of the influence of 

-z: 

Chancjidas; in fa ct some "oT tlicm Tnnfc lik e mere para- 
pharases of the earlier poet’s lines, but this does not 
IhiJmally detract from the intrinsic value of his song, 
for he too was smitten with a genuine love for his 
subject, and conceived his poetic images on the lines of his 
illustrious predeccsssor. There is a very large number 
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of songs of Jnanadas with which many are familiar. 
Their exquisite melody and spirituality of thought 
can hardly be conveyed in a translation; so 1 refrain 
from giving a rendering of any of them in English. I will, 
however, recall to you that familiar song of his in which 
Radha wants to learn from kuyna f he art of playing on 
the flute. She holds the divine Mule in her hand and heirs 
Krsria to teach her his fashion of |, laying so that charmed 
nature foregoes her own accustomed ways and is forced to 
surprising miracles. The jack tree under the spell of its 
divine music yields the heavenly P.injiltu llower; the 
Jamunii changes her course, and the six; seasons appear all 
together ; the peacock dances to the instrument’s melody, 
the Kadamva flowers ; the cuckoo sends its gayest notes to 
the sky, and Nature herself feels, as 

Some of liia soul's. . * 

it were, a thrill oi joy. ltacfna wants 
to know the magic of all these doings. Jnanadas, the poet, 
smiles and says, the flute knows but one sound. It 
has but oue song, one burden and one word which is 
‘lladhit’. 1 It calls to a girl bearing that name and it is 
- bill's I 

(TFft St? 9 !’! I 

?tll ^ era 5i1x II 

| 

CSFtH 51W t 

Sit'S | 

c^ff^ 3W <m ■Sff‘W’1 II 

C'ft'f 4lW i 

<pW I 

C^PT sT« *1*3 TO Sft5 I 

- Cff3 ’ffltsrsTtTI I 

^3 3tft 3tft | 

“sM orta” 3t% ii 
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Raclha who is charmed. From afar the music of the 
call comes floating in the air and the girl lladha loses 
all control over herself, tears herself from all ties of home 
and society in order to dedicate her body and soul to the 
musician. Blow the flute, Iladhii, as you will, with the 
sweet breath of your mouth, but whosoever may teach 
you, will not be able to change the tune eternally fixed in 
the flute. It can only sing of lladha and lladha ever 
more. “Awake my beloved, arise and see me” is the 
call sometimes heard as a musical whisper, sometimes 
bursting into strange and thrilling melodies which fill 
the whole sky. And when the human soul — (the womau 
of the Vaisnava song) hears the melody, it knows no 
rest, the sound wins it far away from home or rather 
to its true home. This music, says Shakespeare, a 
contemporary of Jnauadiis, — is in our eternal soul, but 
for the clay vesture of decay that environs it, we cannot 
hear it. 

The beauty of the stanzas 

"Hi’l ^ 'St 5 ! ^ csfa I 

etf% ’ST3f *!tPt atfs 'srsr CSft3 II 
’fipt *iifn finrt c*its fttw i 
♦Wi fiftf® srffn % ttc<< » H 

cannot be couveyed in translation. It is an expression of 
the soul’s rapturous joy. The soul like a holy temple 
welcomes the lord to the senses which are the doorways 
for that eternal fountain of beauty, music and fragrance 
to enter. The soul wauts to enjoy Him in a close embrace. 
This mystic longing is in the stanzas, and if a parallel of 
it were to be sought I would quote : — 
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“Eye to Eye opposed, salutes each other with 
each other’s form.” ( Troilus and Cressula, act. iii, 
scene iii ). 


(c) Balarama, Das. 

The next poet on my list is Balariima Das. IV e find him 
mentioned in the Padakalpataru as belonging to the family 
of the Ka virajas, viz, of Govinda Das and Ram Chandra. 
The Bhakti-ratnakara says that he was a resident of 
the village Budhuri on the Padma and that his title was 
Kavipati or ‘prince of poets.’ We have proved in a previous 
lecture that he could not be the same man as NitySnanda 
Das alias Balarama Das who wrote the PrcmavilKs, though 
I was, I have admitted, once of a contrary opinion. We 
know that Bala rama D iis was a comtempor ary of Jilimadas 
and G ovinda Das, ainT \vas p resent in the famous Vaisnava 
festivities which took place at (yrikhanda, ICheturi and 
Katwa during 1610 and 1025. 

Here is an attempt to translate one of Balariima Das’s 
songs. I need not repeat that I always feel that translation 
always difficult, is'faUbly difficult when rendering Bengali 
love-poetry into western speech. However I can but do 
my best. “Though always near me he cannot repose a 
moment, fearing lest he lose sight of me. He regrets that I 
am not a necklace to wear ou his breast, that I am not the 
sandal whose perfumed contact he can always feel. Like one 
in possession of sudden wealth after a whole life’s labour, 
he knows not what to do with me. He decorates my hair 
with the wreath of Malati flowers. With a candle in his 
hand he wakes the whole night and beholds my face times 
without number, each time weeping for joy. He softly 
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touches my feet and adorns them with the scarlet Alts 
dye.” 1 

The entire passage from which I quote this short 
extract is given in original in the foot note below. 

The priest is the lover of Krsna in the temple. He 
waves the five lights before the image ; burns incense and 
prepares 11 oral wreaths for it. Day and night lie remains 
absorbed in the vision of the beauty of his God. Love is 
not to be measured by the quality of its object; it’s action 
is always subjective. AY hat a Beatrice or a Rami was in 
fact we are not concerned to know. Sufficient for us to 
feel that they could create a Dante or a Chandidas. The 
image in the temple created a Govindadas, Jnanadas and a 
Balaramdas. The finite brought them before the infinite 
just as a rivulet will waft the pilgrim’s boat to the sea. 
Love a little child or love a Hereul s, it is the love that 
matters. Passionate devotion breaks the barriers between 
the finite and the infinite, and the soul ascends to heaven 
from earth. 

(e) Song by a Mahometan poet. 

The songs of these poets of the 16 th and 17th centuries 
are as numerous as field-llowers, and I dare not hope that 
in the examples cited I have been able to hit those best 
fitted to please the Western taste. A more competent 

1 "C 7 ;a wttw 71:5 7 rc 7 , 771 cFtr< ntCT, C 7 ita <wt 7 statu 
■s 77 ftfoil, fsTO TOttw, C77 71 alfae® TO n 
to Tts froi, tor sro 7ts 7tt*i to i 

7177 7TO, 737 *1(771, C7t7fj% 7tfS7 TO II 
7t7R7 7(717, 777 TO17, 7tt7t7 TTOt C7tt3 | 
m TO7I Sfci, 7’1 TOftTs, tzm 777 CTO7 II 
cat'i 7177 list, '5Ite(t-3n 7UTO C7*t I 
Tu’TOfks, sffats afpiCs, ’JTO C*FI I." 
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man than myself, better acquainted with European modes 
of thought, might find many songs more in tune with 
western ideas of beauty. Here is surely a paradise of 
flowers. The white Kunda, the cup-shaped lily, the crescent 
Atasi, the tiny J nin, that looks like a tear drop or pearl on 
the slim branches of the plant, and a 'hundred others are 
here. Can we not see that all are lovely, though each of 
us has his own favourite? 1 shall not detain you any 
farther by dwelling on this point. For the names of these 
poets and accounts of them I refer to you to pp. 5-1-5-5G3 
of my History of the Bengali Language and Literature 
and to pp. 291-320 of my Yanga Bhiisa O Siihitya. I 
shall close this chapter with a Yaisnava song by a Maho- 
medan writer. It runs thus — 

“ You do not choose right hours and times to play on 
your flute, my love. Out of season you play, and my heart 
goes forth to you without any control. 'When I sit in the 
company' of my elders your flute calls me by my name. 
Can you not imagine, my love, to what shame I am put ? 
From the other bank of the river you sound your flute and 
I hear its sound across the stream from this hank. Do you 
not kuow, my love, that it is my luckless fate that] I 
know not how to swim across the river. Says Clianfl 
Kazi I weep when I hear the flute and woe be to my 
life if I cannot meet Krsna.” 3 

=n i 

’R ® *rtCT i 

stffsr toll ’ftfa 'SiPSRtil | 

ft^l «rtfk jrf* ®rttsf ii 
onto oft i 

'sttft jftsbr «ftr=t ii 
tbr Ttfif oct Kra i 
#1^ ^rtfsr 5ft t'ff’tc®! j 
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The lines — 

“'8’tts '©fu | 

ntft ^rt^r sift 11 ” 

show that the sound of the flute comes from a higher 
world, and not having power to control tho flesh, we cannot 
meet the god who plays it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Theological Literature. 

(a.) The Yai$nava Theology. » 

■(b) The degenerecy of the Buddhists and the recruiting of Yaijnava 
converts from their ranks. 

(c) Jnanadi Sadhand — a curious medley of the Buddhistic and 

Ynisnava creeds. 

(d) Christianity and Yaisnavism. 

(i a ) The Vaienara Theology. 

Nature presents a spectacle of decay and ruin in her 
individual cases; but she is in eternal touch with some 
fountain of joy and life which never dries up. The eternal 
tree offers eternal flowers for her temple; their fragrance 
never ceases, and God's light peeps into this earth night 
and day through the high gate of heaven. This joy is the 
very life of the universe and permeates it, though individual 
lives perish and decay. 

Nature is in touch with some blessed force from which 
emanetes a life which is but an echo of a joyous music of 
hope and of love, TThere is the fountain of this joy that 
makes the tree smile with its floral treasure though its 
boughs be broken ? Whence breathes that joy which is 
ever strange and new on the lips of a child and for which 
this world, thousands of years old, looks like the baby of 
to-day so that “time writes no wrinkles on its brow ?” 

The spiritual problem in this country has been whether 
man can scale the height on which Nature stands and 
arrive at that blessed stage where losses and crosses weigh 
not upon the soul, eternally happy in spite of accident 
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and vicissitudes. The Yogi found the secret aid solved 
the great problem of life. His ascetic training caused 
him pain, but when he ultimately reaches the stage of 
perfection, he smiles content and imparts his tranquillity 
to others, living for the happiness of the world. 

Various arc the - ways by which this object may be 
attained. The Vaisnavas discovered the fountain of this 
joy in the human world around them. Their theology is a 
comprehensive one. They have given a p’ace to the Yogi 
who retires from the world, and, in happy abstraction, 
lives the life of a recluse. This according to them is the 
C^'anta or the tranquil stage ; but the Vai«nnva says that 
it is an inferior stage. The higher joys are for those to 
whom absolute bliss is revealed in the human world. 
According to them the next stage is the Dasya. In this 
one serves the Lord as a servant. “ Thou art my master 
and I am obedient to thy will,” is the motto in this stage. 

A classification of There is another side of this stage; 
emotions. the devotee may consider the Lord 

Himself to be the Great Servant ready to serve the world, 
with all that is needed for its preservation. It makes, 
however, no difference, for what wc give Him is also His. 
I have detailed the ways in which He, the Beloved One, 
is revealed to Man in his other relations with the human 
world, in my previous lectures. The Qanta, Dasya, 
Sakhva and Yatsalya are the various stages which have 
their crowning end in Madhurya, where man is the solitary 
hearer of the word of the Beloved One, the appreciative 
reader of the Arch Poet’s great poem. The word of the 
Lord makes him burst into tears, His image is the all- 
engrossing object of his senses. In the Chaitanya 
Charitamrta and other works of this class these stages 
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have been elucidated in the minutest detail. In a work 
Cabled the Sudhya Sadhana Tattwa we have a classifica- 
tion of these five fold phases of devotion : — 

The Canta. — “*tt£3 |” 1 

In the (^anta or “ the quiet stage” the predominant 
idea is that God is terrible. Man is struck by terror and 
accepts Him as his refuge. 

ftwsl CTf^t %#f — •'5t2p^^ II 

When the ^ ogi attains the singe, he loses all attach- 
ment for the world, becomes indifferent to sense and 
acquires concentration, lie does not show any of those 
external signs characterised by tears, trembling or 
expressions of emotion. 

The Dasya. — “fftra pRl” 

In the Dasya the devotee oilers his service to the 
Lord of all. 

The Sakhya .— \” 

In Sakhya man comes nearer to his god, the distance 
between the master and servant is removed. One thinks 
of his god as companion and friend. 

The Yatsalya — 

In Yatsalya a tenderness and affection grows in 
man’s heart towards God. 2 

The Ujjvala or the *1 d 

Madhura. In Madhurya man aspires to please 

his god by offering his body to his service. 

1 In the Cliaritamftn we find the line as 

“ft? fj$i ^ 4 $ «W1” 

bat here we have followed the tBxt of the Sadhya ’ Sadhan. 

a The notes on *ft® F Tt®, and are given in Bengali on this 

page, the rest 1 find in Sanskrit in the text. 
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r5Ttft i 'sq: i '«tf5i<rr 5 ml i 

'Sffsf^rs ^§51; 'srtfat^S ’i't’sftfi «npn 5 i 

The various classes So we come again to Dasya. God 
of ‘ Dosya ’ is master — the one refuge of all 

living beings. He loves those who love Him. These and 
other qualities of the Lord are to be the constant object of 
thought. There are four classes of Dosya, Adhikrita 
Bhakta, Acrita Bhakta, PSrsvada Bhakta, Amiga Bhakta. 
Then follow a deflation of each and illustrations. There 
are subdivisions of the four main^Ji visions. The Adhikrita 
Bhaktas are divided into three classes. 

i'T'IJl:, etc. etc. 

The classifications grows more and more relined, but we 
have no space here to enter into the intricacies of these 
distinction. But these classifications are by no means 
wiredrawn or merely ingenious. They show the compre- 
hensiveness of a subtle theology, worked out with great 
insight and observation. 

In Chaitanya, love was the fascination that attracted 
all men. The Vaisnavas of Bengal at a subsequent period 
struck a new note in their theology. This is first expound- 
ed in the works of Rupa and Saniitana, but the standard 
vernacular authority for it, is the Chaitanya Charitamrta. 
The sum and substance of their theory worked out in 
minute detail in the theological works of the later Chai- 
tanya School is that the Lord, who is all. beauty, willed 
to taste his own love and incarnated Himself in Chaitanya. 
The Gopis represent the reflex power of the Lord by 
which He can enjoy his own perfect beauty. There are as 
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The Chaitanya-cult. 


•many Gopis as there are emotions in the soul to Wellcome 
Him — the Beloved One. But the greatest of all is Radii a 
who lives not for herself hut for Him alone. According 
to these Vaisnavas Chatanya when 
bewailing his separation from the deity 
is Radha and when he becomes one in his soul with his 
beloved god in his trances, he is Krona’s self. Radha and 
Krsna both, are thus incarnated in the person of Chaitauya, 
while the other Gopis are incarnated in his followers. 

This emotional religion has been expounded, by the 
followers of Chaitanya in intricate detail, as I have stated. 

But love is the motto — the root-word 
Love — tho watch- 0 |' (heir theology. Every man must 

offer body and soul to Him and must 
disdain his personal gratification. He must be prepared 
to carry out his Lord’s will and in doing so must not 
shrink from any sacrifice. He will worship his image, he 
must talk of him, he must wreathe flowers for him, he 
must burn incense and wave the Chamara in his temple and 
offer his services day and night to the Lord and to the 
world as well. Yaisnavism, it must, be repeated, is not the 
religion of the recluse, nor is it a non-proselytising creed. 
The Yaisnava wants to elevate himself by his communion 
with the Beloved One, hut he does not shut himself in a 
cell and seek salvation merely for himself. One of the 
cardinal doctrines of this religion is »flC't ftrl kindness to 
all living beings. The poet Govinda Das emphasises this 
point in the following verse. 

“What shall it avail a man to perform the rites of wor- 
ship, to kindle the sacrificial fire, to give gift and practise 

“fV *lBf1 CftTf, ft 5 ! 3[3 fritter 
’iff ftft fkf l” 
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austerities or even lead a pure life, if he has no 
compassion for the poor and sorrowful.” When Narotlama, 
Crinivasa and (^yamananda were ordered to travel to 

Bengal, they expressed their desire to 

The moral aspects. 

stay at V rndavana and wept openly 
before the masters at leaving the sacred shrine. But Jlva 
told them “One of * the noblest acts of religion is to give 
to others all that we possess ourselves.” ‘•'The works of 
Riipa and Sanatana must be circulated in Bengal and 
interpreted rightly.” All personal considerations were 
thus set aside, and the happiness of other people was made 
the sole object of the lives of the three worthies. In the 
interesting dialogue given in Karnanandn (Chap. IV & V) 
between llilja VTra llam vim and Kama Chandra Kaviraj., 
there is a minute and detailed elucidation of the principles 
of the Yaisnava creed. Kama Chandra describes the true 
Vaisnava as follows : “Kind without hostile feelings to- 
wards any one ; truthful in words, of faultless morals, 
a master of his passions, pure in heart, humble and 
doing good to all, piiet. and resigned to Krsna, with- 
out any lust, innocent, sagacious, conqueror of evil passions, 
living on spare diet, respector of all men, without vanity 
and entering into the meaning of all things, sympathe- 
tic and friendly <<■ all, of a poetical frame of mind, 
not given to copious speech and always wishing for the 
company of Ynisnavas” 

Chaitanya hail however described a true Yaisnava 
in one line. “ Know him to be the true Vaisnava 
at whose very sight the name of Krsna rises to the 
lips.” 

Bhakti, said llamacliandra to Vim Hamvira, is of two 
kinds. One is Vaidhi Bhakti or faith which originates 
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from following scriptural rules, some of which are enumera- 
ted below : 

The rules 1 • To worship Krena and to leave 

all to his will. 

2. Not to make too many disciples. 

3. To avoid the company of, the ungodly — the 

Avaisnavas. 

4. To avoid reading too many books. 

5. To take loss or gain in the same calm spirit. 

6. Not to abuse other religions nor the gods worshipped 
by others. 

7. Not to be present where Vaisuavas are abused. 

8. Not to listen to village-gossip 1 (This translated 
into modern language may mean 'not, to read news-papers.’) 

9. To refrain in thought, speech and action from 
wounding the feelings of all living beings. 

10. To remember God’s kindness. 

11. (a) To wordship him. 

(£) To recite his name. 

(c) To attempt to realise his love, through DSsya, 
Sakhya and by self-dedication. 

Many such rules are enjoined by the Yaidhi Bhakti. 
■‘But” says Ram Chandra to the enquiring king of Yisnupur 
“there is a blessed stage which transcends the sphere of all 
these ‘virtuous acts’ and is not limited by the scriptures. 
This is called the ‘Raganugii’ or that faith which follows its 
own course — the stage in which the recollection of the very 
name of God calls forth tears, the whole body trembles 
like a leaf, the material loses its grossness, and the body 
becomes spirit. The reciting of the name creates strange 

1 The word 5||»ijsl'Sl is also explained as “a talk on sexual matters.” 
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emotions in the soul — they know no bounds and are not 
limited by the gastras ; they even appear ^]tf5E>fPT — 
eccentric. The mouth wants to be multiplied to speak 
the name, the ears to be a hundred in. number to hear 
the name which maddens the soul. It is a state where 
consciousness and unconsciousness meet. The thirsty ear 
knows no satiety in hearing the name recited. One who 
is in this blessed condition gives up all religious rites pres- 
cribed by the Vedas. “How can I speak of it ?” said 
llama Chandra (See Karnananda Chap. V). “The Tilak 
sign on the forehead indicates the greatest of fortunes at 
this stage. The name of Krsna heard becomes the 
ornament of the ear, and the recitation of that name gives 
flow’ to the speech.” 

ThoJapa The Ja pa or the reciting of God's 

name is enjoined as the first thing 
to be done as a step towards spiritual advancement. 
It is merely repeating the name — the meaningless name 
without associations. The Buddhist of the Mahay ana 
schools thought of the void — The meaningless name 
and ‘the void' are merely the same thing. Its effect is to 
purge the mind clear of vain thoughts. Our mind is so full 
of U'orldly preoccupations that it may be compared to 
a garden overgrown with weeds. Before sowing spiritual 
seeds in it, w'eeds of worldly thought should be first 
removed. The reciting of the sacered name will serve that 
purpose. It will moreover act as the auchor of the mind 
keeping it fixed on a particular point. A beginner 
will feel that as soon as he is “occupied with repeating 
the name” worldly thoughts will come pouring into the 
soul in abundance. This will sufficiently show in what a 
thicket of anxieties and vanities and passions he lives. But 
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by striving hard for years, so that no thought may enter 
the soul at the time of Japa, he will be gradually freed 
from this obsession. A mental vacuum must be created 
in order to rouse the dormant spiritual forces of the soul. 
For in. a mind filled with worldly thought, truth will not 
dawn. Japa is a finer or subtler .form of prayer. In 
prayer one is liable to fall into the errors of one’s own 
thought, whereas '“thoughtless” Japa will bring the mind 
to a higher plane by shutting the doorways on the earth 
and earthly things. If the mind scales a height by 
practising concentration through Japa, heaven conies 
nearer to the view and ultimately the stage comes when 
the very name of god uttered brings tears to the eyes. 
It not only gives rise to the holiest of thoughts but creates 
in the soul a mighty power for working good to the world. 
But the Yaisnavas says that this should not bo spoken 
before a non-believer. Jadunnndana Diis, the author of 
Karnauanda, regretfully says “The mightiest force is in 
the name. My wicked mind, woe be to me, had no- 
liking for it”. 1 

This difficult spiritual process is not to be adopted by 
those who do not really feel a longing for the higher life. 
When Baja Vira Hamvira enacted a law enforcing his 
subject to repeat the name of God at least a certain 
number of times a day, he went too far, and so did some 
of the disciples of (^rinivasa as described in the following 
passage of the Karnauanda. “In the village of Kanchangoria 
the disciples of Qrlnivasa took the vow that they would 

1 srh* An ^fiml fasffi i 

'srWn 5^ iftra Jtfoi 'srepM ii” 

Karnananda by Jadnnandana Das. 
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repeat the name of God a lakh of times each night. In 
the daj' time they did not do so, but in the night they had 
their hair tied with a twine to the roof of their house and 
sat up whole night to repeat God’s name .” 1 They 
fastened their hair with a twine in order to prevent them- 
selves from falling asleep. If they nodded and became 
sleepy, their hair would be pulled and they were thus 
obliged to keep awake a'l night repeating the name of 
God a lakh of times. 


The attitude of the Vaisnavas was hostile towards the 


The antagonism 
towards tlio orthodox 
religion. 


orthodox Hindu community. The 
biographer of Narottama rejoices 
that at his birth the Brahmins and 


Chandals mixed freely. This sounds the death-knell of 
caste-distinction so far as the Yaisnava community was 
concerned. In the Karniinanda we find that Jadunamlaua 
Das, a Vaidya, cooked the meal and such a good Brahmin 
as ^Jriuivasa ate from tha plate offered him by the former. 
Kama Chandra Kaviraj, a Yaidya, ate from the same plate 
as Qrlnivasa, and Jadunandana once asked (^rinivilsa about 
the propriety of such conduct. (Karuananda, Niryas III.) 

Narottama wrote many books describing the principles 
of the Vaisnavas of his times. Harichaudra Ray, the 
robber chief of Jalandara, converted by Narottama, sat at the 
feet of his Guru, and received a course of instruction in 
Yaisnava theology which was embodied in the work known 
as the Premabhakti Chandrika, the most popular book of 


stf^irl sftCTi «rgsi i 

fro 5 ! *tl •rf’t srtfa; *?• icoi i 
esprf CStfl FttSI ^tf*f =Tt3T 1” 

Kanmuanda, 1st Xii-yas. 
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the kind among the lay Vaisnavas. The book, which is 
of a handy size, was written by Narottama in a single day. 
It sounds the trumpet of war against orthodoxy. Hari- 
ehaudra Ray asked if the (^raddha ceremony performed • 
by the Hindus was necessary for the salvation of deceased 
parents, Narottama said, it was nut. “If one has” he 
said, “a true faith in trod, that will save his remotest 
ancestors from hell, hut no amount of outward ceremonial 
will.” The Criiddha ceremony at the death of a man by 
his nearest surviving kinsman is an imperative duty and 
indispensible for every Hindu. Narottama said again in 
answer to another query that it was better that one should 
meet a snake, a leech or a tiger than keep the company of 
those who arc worshippers of many gods . 1 I quote 
again from his Premabhakti Chamlrika. 

"To keep the oompauy of holy men and offer oneself 
to the service of Krsna, not to worship gods and goddesses, 
these are the rules to be observed by the Vaisnavas, No 
other Yoga we recognise than conversation relating to 
Krjiia. If there are other ways of Yoga (by physical 
mortification etc.) aoaudon them, and offer your service 
to Krsna alone. Visiting shrines and sacred places is 
only a superstition and unnecessary toil. The highest 


i “isttfJispK sra; 

II” 


‘The Premavilaaa, the 17th Vilasa. 
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bliss we can aspire . at, may be found in sel£-dedieatiou 
to Krsna.” 1 

Narottama not only preached this doctrine but by 
taking Brahmin disciples, being himself a Kuyastha, led 
the boldest revolt and defiance against popular belief. It 
is no wonder therefore that he became the one centre of ■ 
attack from the orthodox community. We find that the. 
image of Chaitauya (Gaura Hay) which he placed in his : 
temple at Kheturi was stolen away by his enemies; and 
when he was once seriously ill at the house of his Brahmin 
disciple Gangauarayana Chakra varti, the orthodox communi- 
ty reviled him in the grossest manner. We have noticed 
how Xarasimha Hay, Raja of Bakkapalli, was instigated 
by the Brahmins to march on a sort of crusade against 
him. In a manuscript of a theological work of the 
Sahajia sect I came across a passage attacking the prevail- 
ing system of accepting the family Guru as one’s own. 
The Hindu (^astras, on no consideration, pennils a man to 
desert his familv-Gttru. The descendants of the origiual 
Guru continue to be the spiritual heads of particular 
families for all generations to come, irrespective of the 
personal qualifications that such Gurus may posses. But 
the passage in question boldly attacks this system and 
urges upon all to take new Gurus. This is evidently a 
call to the people of the Hindu community to revolt 
against their family Gurus and accept Vaisnava Goswamis 
■ fip phi, =n qfsK cm 

■ ^fs«t | 

«ct ^’fi can; prtn, c*i<rl irfre cvbf 

f fs Bflv’ts «ff3l i 

^tatl ’Iftaiv, vt=ra 3V 

: ’f* ftff cytftsf 5-i'i o” 

The Prema Bhakti Chandrika by Narottama Das. 
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in their place. Such doctrines were undoubtedly inspired by 
the teaching of Narottama and other teachers of his school. 

Differing from the ideal that had hitherto found favour 
with the Hindus, viz., that the passions should all be. extin* 
guished in order to reach the stage of spiritual bliss, the 
Vaisnavas urged that the passions wore natural forces and 
therefore, instead of being extinguished, they should ' be 
utilised for spiritual purposes. Says the Preinabhakti 
Chandrika. 

“The passions of the soul are to be employed for service 
to Krsna. (greediness) which is 

Tim passions «re <>i an evil passion, is not so in itself, it 

(Treat, service. 1 

becomes a holy passion if it has for 
its object a communion with Krsna. OTfS; or grief may 
thus be purified if it possesses the soul when it loses the 
sight of Krsna. JJtf or mail attachment of the soul (for 
the world) would be praiseworthy if it seeks its fulfilment 
in the devotion to the Lord. Flowing in material channels 
they bring misfortunes in their train, but in the heart 
of a truly spiritual man, the so called evil passions only 
bring ardour to the soul and heighten its real felicities. 
Guard yourself against all evil doing. Do not fall a prey 
to earthly greediness or hankering after fame or popular 
admiration ; but let Krsna be all to you.” 1 

1 evil® *«rl i 

CTfa 5$ ctfsfsCT, YW ^ Si IttCT, 

®«rl n 

«mi 'BR'ftfr 3t3 SftV, 

; 'sf? *tc«t oft ’i’fl ®Wi_ 

j *rt*.*Rta 3ft ^ *w n 
sri roll, ‘ *rf® ^srl arfoSI, 

h Jft3 ^3 C’ltfw 531 II- 
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by Krsna 
Das. 


There are innumerable works which set forth these and 
similar doctrines written in the middle 
A list of works. and the latter part of the 17th 

century. The most important ones amongst them are 

mentioned in the following list. 

J. Svarupa A 7 arnana. ~1 

2. Vriudavana Dhyana. ! ^y Kp5P a 

l T)o, C 

ft. Guru Qikyva Samvada. j 

4. Kupa Manjari. J 

5. Prarthana. 

6. Rasa Bhakti Laliarf. 

7. ltiiga Ratnaval). 

8. SiddhinSma. 

9. Atma Sadhana. 

10. Arnrtii Rasa Chandrika. 

1 1 . Premabhakti Chandrika. 

12. SaratsSra KarikS. L Narottam 

lft. Bhakti Latika. Das. 

14. Siidhya Prema Chandrika. 

15. Riga Mata. 

10. Svarupa Kalya Latika. 

17. Tatva Nirupana. 

18. Rasa Bhakti Chandrika. 

ID. L’pasana Patala, 

20. Ananda Bhairava. 

21. Ananda Lahari — by Mathura Das. 

22. Dinamani Chandrodaya — by Manohara Das. 

23. Sidhiiuta Chandradoya. 

24. Amrta Rasa Valli. 

25. Vaisnavamrta. by Mnkunda 

2(5. Saratsitra KSrika. f Das. 

27. Slid liana Upaya, I 

28. Rasa ltatnavali. I 


by Narottama 
Das. 


by Mnkunda 
Das. 
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29. Jogagama by Jagafc Krsna Das. 

30. Tattva Katba — by Jaduriath Das. 

31. Bhanda Tattva Sara — by Rasamaya Das. 

32. Rati Vilasa — by Rasik Das. 

33. Sahaja Tattva — by Radha Ballav DSs. 

34. Dipakojjala — by Vamgi Das. 

35. Nikunja Rahasya — by VaihQi Das. 

36. Sidharta Karika. 


87. Vivarta Vilasa. 


by one who 
subscribes 
himself as a 
disciple of 
Ivr-ua Das 
Kaviriij. 


(6) The degeneracy of the Build hints and the recruiting of 
J’aisnava converts from their ranks. 

The Vaisnavas of Bengal are divided into many sects 
of which the Sahajiyas possess an extensive literature in the 
vernacular. This sect comprises a vast body of men chiefly 
recruited from the lowest castes, who in all probability 
once belonged to the Holy Order of the Buddhists, but 
became fallen in popular estimation and outcasted when 
Hinduism revived and drove Buddhism out of Bengal. 
The Buddha was not willing to admit women to His Holy 
Order. Twice did his favourite disciple Ananda plead in 
behalf of MahSprajapati, the. Buddha's aunt, who wanted 
admittance to the Buddhist Order — then known as the' 
* Satdharma. Though Mahaprajapati was distinguished for 
the piety of her life and for her high character and had 
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brought up the Buddha as a child, twice did the latter 
decline to open the portals of his holy 

The Buddha’s relnc- , . 

tan cc t» admit women Order to her as a matter ot principle. 


into monasteries. 


And when he could not resist the 


strong appeal of the venerable lady as she approached a 
third time and Ananda again pleaded for her, the Enlighten- 
ed One yielded but with an warning and prophecy. He 
said “Just as the insect cvetax/Jtika destroys a harvest, 
so will the Satdharma, oh Ananda, be destroyed if women 
are allowed to live in the monasteries/’ ‘ Aware of the 
consequences that the monks and nuns living together in 
a monastery might ultimately produce, he euac-tod sound 
but severe laws to avoid as far as 
rho sii iot possible the evil that he apprehended. 

Some of these laws are quoted below ; 

1. If a Bhiksu (Buddhist hermit) without the express 
sanction and permission of the Sangha (Buddhist church) 
takes upon himself the task of instructing the Bbik=ums 
(Buddhist n.uns) he shall be held guilty and must subject 
himself to penance. 

2. If a Bhiksu, unless by special appointment (when 
the Bhiksuni is seriously ill and cannot attend instruc- 
tions iu the monastery) goes to the dwelling place of a 
Bhiksuni to give instruction, he shall be held guilty and 
must be subjected to peuance. 

' 3. If a Bhiksu, oven with the permission of the Sangha 

goes to give instructions to Bhiksunis, after sunset, he 
shall be held guilty and made liable to punishment. 

4. If a Bhiksu, except by special appointment (such 
as while travelling by a path full of danger, where it 


' Yinaya Pitaka, Challa Yagga. 10, 1, 1 — 5 and 10, 1, 6. 
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becomes necessary to go armed) be found to make any 
long journey, or even from one village to another, with a 
Bhiksuni he shall .be liable to punishment. 

5. If a Bhiksu except for the purpose of crossing a 
river by a ferry-boat be found in the same boat with a 
Bhiksuni either going up or down the stream, he must be 
punished. 

(5. If a Bhiksu is found to sit by the side of a Bhiksu- 
ni in a solitary place, he shall be liable to punishment. 1 

As a result of these healthy rules and strict super- 
vision, some of the women in Buddhist monsteries rose to 
distinction by the purity of their lives and by devotion 
to religion. But gradually relaxation came and the free 
mixing of men and women brought on its inevitable result, 
even as the great Buddha had foreseen. The Buddhist 
monks and nuns used to shave their heads and were called 
Necla and Nedies — the shaven men and women. This grew 
to be a contemptuous epithet in course of time, as the 
standard of morality sank low in the monasteries. Yet the 

teachings of a great moral religion 
The Sahjiva Cult. , , . , , 

still sounded m the ear ot these 

people and their fall was not like that of ordinary men and 

women. They strove hard to keep a high ideal in sight, 

when the sexual feelings were found irresistible tliev tried 

to elevate them by proclaiming that sexual love was the 

door-way to salvation. This was the Sahaja or the 

natural path. We find Chandidas to be the greatest 

exponent of this creed of love in the 14th century. The 

romantic love between unwedded persons was extolled 

by the Sahajiyas and elevated into a religion. We 

know that love between two unwedded person was 

1 Yinaya Pitaka, Pati Mokkha and Sutta Vivanga, Pachittiya, 21-30. 
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also a religious creed in Europe in the medieval ages, 
but we have it on the authority of Hallam that this 
love while professing idealistic and platonic dogmas, 
degenerated into the ordinary vices that human flesh is heir 
to. The great historian thinks it possible that these courts 
of love in Europe m^y have been directly imported from 
Asiatic races whose influence permeated the atmosphere 
of Europe in those days. 1 * Olivier do Magny (d. 1560) 
and Louise Labe (b. 1520) were poets and lovers in 
France, in whose writtings the lady is given far the 
higher rank. - We find the same thing in the poems of 
Saliajiyus. I have dealt with this matter at some 
length in my History of Bengali Language and Literature 
and in my Introduction to my “Typical Selections.” 

Vaisnavism opened its doors to the outcast and to the 
Neda Nedies — the popular nickname of the Buddhist 
Bhiksus and Bhiksunis. Vira Chandra, son of Nityananda, 
first admitted them to Vaisnava society, and as a token of 
gratitude for this gracious act they used to hold at 
Kliardaha an annual Mela or fair which grew to he one 
of historic importance. 1 have already stated that this 
famous fair ceased six years ago, owing to financial 
difficulties. These Bhiksus and Bhiksunis used to live 
promiscuously and indulge in debauchery. The 
Vaisnava Gurus enforced rnarriase amonsrst them. 
Widow-remarriage and even divorce were permitted. 
Vaisnavism improved their morals and brought a disinte- 
grated crew, sunk in vicious degeneracy, within the bonds' 
of discipline and order. If their social lives are still' 

1 See “the Student’s Middle ages” by Hallam pp/580 — 582. 

‘ 4 See “the F ranch Literature” in the Encyclopaedia. 
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spotted bv immorality, this only proves that the process 
of reformation is still unfinished. 

Parakiya or love for a person other than husband or 
wife is merely a symbol for sacrifice in the cause of 
religion. Chaitanya emphasised this point repeatedly 
and his great followers all echoed* his teaching. Chai- 
tanya knew that the age was full of vices which romantic 
sexual love, the prevailing practice of the Sahajiyas, had 
brought on, and he was rightly very strict with those who 
showed any imprudent tenderness towards young and 
beautiful women. We have shown elsewhere that his 
attitude towards the junior Ilaridas was not only severe 
but verged on cruelty. He knew the vicious weakness 
of the age, and had no faith in the romance of love 
preached with so much eloquence, but which mostly led to 
gross immorality. "These people’’ (he said) “are mad after 
love, but they know not what true love is. It is only 
when the sexual instinct disa .ipears and men and women 
lose the attraction for each other, due merely to sex, that 
true love will grow.” 1 

Love in the ordinary sense is a narrow view of a 
universal truth. Cliandl Diis says that spiritual love 
grows in one who begins bv loving an individual, but 
Chaitanya would not admit that. Probably he apprehended 
that if once romance in ordinary love was given a place 
in religious instructions, it must produce disastrous 
•evils in society in the long run. The Sahajiyas, however, 

> "esut cm ’tW CTtt* cm StCT I 
cm ^itl •rtf? ?rr m'ini or?l i 
’jrp? wi srrf^c? i 

tipii 5WC5 Sfirts i 
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took Chandidas to be their great authority, and went so 
far as to say that love for God was impossible unless a 
man or a woman, as the case might be, was loved with 
the whole soul's ardour. They invented stories to prove 
that llii pa and San a tan a and eveD the venerable Krsnadas 
Kaviraj and the stern' ascetic Raghuniltha Das passionately 
loved women in their hearts and thus fitted themselves 
for tasting God's love. 1 The literature of the Sahajiyas 
is almost criminal in such sweeping allegations, utterly 
base and false. One of them goes so far as to say that a 
widow should treat her Gum as her husband, nay every 
Brahmin, every Vaisnava or Sadhu that may come to her 
should receive the same attention. It is only by offering 
her whole hearted service to them, that she may expect to 
find a place in Krsna’s heaven. If she does not do so she is a 
sinner. 


(c) Jnanadi Sadhana — A curious Medley of Buddhistic 
and Vaisnarn Creeds. 

That this Sahajiya creed is a remnant of the Buddhist 
doctrines, under a thin and superficial veneer of Vaisnava 
faith, is obvious from the following interesting passage 
and a dialogue between Teacher and An inquierer as 
introduced in a Sahajiya work. 

“ The child, as soon as he is born, forgets the true 
nature of the soul, and is caught in the snares of illusion 
created by the false Brahmins of India, and becomes 
accustomed later on to their ways of thought, Under their 

1 See “Typical Selections from old Ben^nli Literature, ’’Part II p. 1650 
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false advice he takes the sacred thread at the dawn of 
youth, and goes on performing evening and morning rites 
as prescribed in the Vedas. Then in the hope of obtaining 
four-fold blessings, viz : spiritual rewards, wealth, satisfac- 
tion of desires, and emancipation from earthly bonds, he 
goes on praying to God, and worshipping Him under the 
instructions of his religious preceptor. But be never sees 
the God he worships. He reads in his false and unreliable 
Qastras that Krsna dwells m the so-called heaven called 
the Vaikuntlia, and never having seen his Deity he makes 
his image in stone and clay and worships it. The 
false Brahmins tell him on the authority of the false 
Vedas, that if he can perform the A^vamedha and other 
sacrifices and make gifts of cows (to the Brahmins), lie 
will have a place in heaven after death. He does as ho is 
bidden, but not knowing the true nature of God and 
merely performing the acts recommended in the false 
Vedas he does not advance a step, but suffers the repeated 
agouies of births and deaths by passing through a never- 
ceasing cycle of births . 1 

“ The Sudhu asks the inquirer, ‘How do you obtain a 
knowledge of the Deity ? 

“The Inquirer says, ‘I obtaiu a knowledge of my god 
Krsna through mv mind. 

“ The Sfidhu, ‘When the mind acts in concord with 
the five senses, such as the car, the eye, the tongue etc., 
theu only can it perceive sounds, object of sight and taste 
etc. When ‘the mind does not join with the senses, it 
cannot perceive the external objects. Tell me then how' 

** 1 ‘ The Buddhistic theory of transmigration of soul is here 
emphasised , 
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without the relative actioa of the five senses, can you 
perceive God by your mind alone ? g 

“ The Inquirer ‘I now understand that without the 
help of the five senses the mind alone can have no concep- 
tion of the Deity. I understand it quite well now but beg 
to submit my reasons'here. When the mind acts with the 
help of the ear, it becomes cognisant of the sound which 
is the virtue of the sky. So through the ear the mind cannot 
realise God. When the mind acts with the help of the 
skin it becomes aware of touch which is the virtue of air. 
But this does not give one any conception of the Deity. 
And so on. I now fully understand that tire live 
senses cannot help in the realization of Divine quality. 
1 therefore feel that I am without any knowledge 
of God and that to me therefore the existence of God 
is unreal. 

“ The Stulliu ‘If a child after coming to this earth from 
his mother's womb has never heard a sound owing to his 
deafness, can he read tire letters Ka, Kha, Ga, Gha etc., 
when he is in bis 25th year ? Or can he eall his father 
and mother by the usual terms ‘papa’ and ‘mamma’ ? I 
also want to know from you whether a man who is born 
blind can contemplate the dark blue colour ascribed to 
Krsna, which, as the) say, is like that of the newly formed 
cloud V 

“The Inquirer ‘The man who is born deaf and has 
never heard Ka, Kha, Ga Gha etc. and ‘papa’ and ‘mamma’ 
uttered by others can never read Ka, Kha, Ga, Gha, as we 
do, or call his parents ‘papa’ and ‘mamma’ like us. And 
one who has never seen any object of dark-bule colour like 
that of a newly formed cloud can never contemplate the 
dark blue colour attributed to Ivrsna.” 
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“TheS5d.hu ‘How then did you say that without the 
help of the senses one could realize Krsna, the god of the 
universe ? A man horn deaf cannot read the letters, nor 
call his parents and friends by the terms by which they are 
called, and a man born blind cannot contemplate the dark 
blue colour of Krsna like that of a new-formed cloud. 
So one who has not a true knowledge of the Deity within 
him cannot realise Hod by his mind alone which is the 
receptacle of the impressions produced by the five senses. 
Now do you tell mo whether you do possess a knowledge 
of God or not. 51 

“The Inquirer — M am without any knowledge of God. I 
never heard God speak to me, nor ever felt His touch on my 
person, nor did I touch the food partaken first by Him, 
My nose never smelt the sweet scent emanating from His 
person. And now I understand that the existence of 
Krsna is unreal to me/ 

“The Sadhu — “You had formerly heard that tha Vedas 
originated from the mouth of God and that in them is 
written what is good and what is evil. Tell me if you 
consider the Vedas to he true/ 

“The Inquirer — ‘As Krsna, the God of the Universe, is 
now unreal to me, the Vedas which are said to have 
emanated from Him are necessarily unreal. So are the 
definitions of vice and virtue given in them. It is written 
in the yastras of the Brahmins themselves that vice and 
virtue are uureal and so are father and mother, and one’s 
own self, and all that one says and does. Now I shall be 
•silent and speak no more. I only want to hear what your 
Holiness will be pleased to say." 

“The Sadhu — ‘Tell me when does a man become silent 
for ever in this world.” 

21 
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“The Inquirer — ‘When a man dies he becomes silent 
for ever.” 

“The Sadhu — ‘As j t ou profess yourself to be silent, tell 
me whether you arc living or dead V 

“The Inquirer — ‘I have not been able to realise God by 
my five senses, so you may fake me for dead.” 

“The Sadhu — ‘Now the life of your ignorance is dead, 
and now forget for ever those false doetrinces which you read 
in your false Castras. You will now be born anew with true 
knowledge which lam now going to give voii." 1 

The attacks on Brahmanism and even on the worship 
of Kr-uia, are clearly put and need no comments. The 
wonder is that the Sahajiya preacher calls himself a 
Vaisnava, though he preaches the doctrines of Buddhism. 

(c) and T'aiznuvim. 

Various arguments have been advanced by some of the 
European scholars who have tried to trace the legend of 
Krsna’s childhood as described in the Bhagavaia to that 
of Christ as related at least in the earlier chapters of 
St. Mathew’s gospel. The points of similarity may thus 
be summarised : — 

1. The striking similarity of the names — Krsna and 

Similarity between Christ. 

Vaisnavism and 
Christianity. 

1 I have inserted the elaborate discourse from which the above 
extract is taken with some omissions in my “Typical selections from 
old Bengali Literature” published by the University of Calcutta. 
(Part. IT. pp. 1630-1637). The whole of the dialogue, which will be 
found interesting from many points of view, is contained in a Ms. 
copied in the year 1700 A.D. which is now in the Library of the 
University. As the cataloguing of the old Bengali Mss. belonging 
to that Library has not been yet finished, I cannot give the 
number and other particulars about this Ms. 
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2. Herod massacres innocent children and Kamsa 
massacres children at Mathura. 

•3. Krsna as a baby is taken to Gokula and Christ 
carried to Egypt. 

4% St. John, the Baptist, of supernal oral birth, comes 
as fore-runner of Christ and so does Y.ala llama as the fore- 
runner of Krsna. 

5. Dr. Lorinser in his German version of the 
Bhilgavata Gita points out many coincidences of the 
\aisnava tenets with those of 1 he New Testament, and 
Mr. Growse says that "the Harivaiiisa which is possibly 
as old as any of the Yaisnava Puranas was certainly 
written by a stranger to the country of Braja, and not. only 
so, hut it furling shows distinct traces of a southern origin, 
as in its description of the exclusively Daksini festival, the 
Puujal ; and it is only in the south of India that a Brahmin 
would be likely to meet with Christian traditions. There 
the church has lmd a continuous, though feeble and 
struggling existence, from the very earliest Apostolic times 
down to the present, and it must be admitted that there is 
no intrinsic improlmbility in supposing that the narrative 
of the gospel may have exercised on some Hindu sectarian 
a similar influence to that which the Pentateuch and the 
Talmud had on the founder of Islam. Nor are the 
differences betweeu tire authentic legends of Judaism and 
the perversions of them that appear in the Kuran very 
much greater than those which distinguish the life of 
Christ from the life of Krsna.” Attempts have also beeu 
made to prove that the (^vetadwipa or ‘White maids island ’ 
from which Narada, the earliest Yaisnava apostle, is said 
to have introduced the Vaisnava tenets of salvation 
by faith, is identical with Christian Europe. Some 
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scholars have held that even the Pan chad hay a of the 
Bhagavata which describes Krsna’s amours with the Gopis 
echoes the impassionate and glowing language of ‘the 
Sons: of Songs * which is Solomon’s. 

Mr. Growse says in reference to the first argument : — 
“It is absolutely certain that the name of Krsna, however 
late the full development of the legendary cycle, was 
celebrated throughout India long bofore the Christian 
era. Christos (Christ) is a Greek as Krsna a Sanskrit 
formation, and the roots of the words are entirely 
different.” 1 

In regard to the history of the Harivariiea being written 
by one who was a stranger to Braja, four arguments are 
put forward to support it, showing somb topogiaphical 
discrepancies in the account of Yrndavana given in that 
book. Such errors, it is urged, could not have been made 
by one who had visited the country himself. They shew 
that the earliest Yaisnava authority came from Southern 
India where Chritian influence was already at work. 

1. Krsna and YalaRama, it is mentioned in the Hari- 
vaih^a, were brought up at a spot on the bank of the 
Jumna near the hill Govardliana (Canto 01). Now that 
hill is 15 miles from the river. 

2. Gokula and Yrndavana are several miles further 
distant from the ridge and on the other side of the 
Jumna, though the two places according to the earlier 
authorities were described as on the same bank of the 
river. 

3. Talavana is described as lying on the north of 
Govardliana (Canto 79). It is south-east of that hill. 


1 Growse’s Mathura (1882), pp. 68-69. 
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4. Bhandirvana is represented in the Harivariiga as 
being on the same side of the river as the Kaliva Damana- 
Ghats. but now it is nearly opposite to it. 

The four arguments will, I hope, be covered by one 
reply. 

The course of a river so ofleu shifts in India that 
these discrepancies become inevitable. Xadia, the birth 
place of Chaitanya, and Nadia as it is now, offer far 
greater dissimilarities to the puzzled pilgrims who visit 
the place after having read the biographies of Chaitanya, 
and yet it is a matter of the lapse of only 400 years. 
Those places which are represented in well-authenticated 
biographies written by the children of the soil as lying 
on the other bank of the Ganges are now not so, but on 
■ the same bank. 'When a river changes its course near 
a holy city, many of its sacred spots are washed away 
and form the bed of the river, but the priestly class 
cannot afford to lose their income. They get hold of the 
images and sacred relics and select a new part of the city 
to lodge them in, and mark it with well defined boundaries. 
They preserve the sacredness of tile shrine and their own 
sources of income by continuing to name the new place 
after the old name of the shrine. 

In regard to some of the festivities which are now 
prevalent in Southern India, there is no historical proof 
to show that they were not once performed in Northern 
India. 

Regarding the coincidence of events between the lives 
of Krsna and Christ, much undue empbasies has b ;en put 
on chem. We hold with Mr. Growse who says ‘ But after 
all, all that eau be urged is that there is uo historial basis 
for the supposed connection between the two narratives. 
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which would probably never have been suggested but for 
the similarity of the names (Krsua and Christ).” 

Much stress has also been laid on the ecclesiastical 
tradition that the gospel whic-h St. Thomas, the apostle, 
brought with him in India was that of St. Mathew and 
that when his relict were discovered, a copy of it was found 
to have been buried with him. But Eusebius disputes the 
point and holds that the apostle who visited India was not 
Thomas, but JBartholmew. The Lalita \ istara, which is 
anterior in date to the Christian tradition, relates the 
Buddha’s victory over the assults of the Evil One, and this 
is exactly parallelled by the story of the Temptation in the 
4th Chap, of St. Mathew’s Gospel. Mr. Growse holds that 
this is merely a chance coincidence and that “all the 
supposed connections between Christ and Kr-ma is 
equally iniaginery.” 

Though we dispute any wholesale importation of a 
foreign legend and its incorporation with one of the great 
Indian religious cults, it seems probable that in the natural 
process of evolution of such religions, certain ideas and 
stories may have been adopted from foreign sources. For 
in the Indian atmosphere the seed of anv religions thought, 
if it cavried any worth of its own, was not allowed to be 
lost, but generated and developed and became a part and 
parcel of one or the other of the great religions which 
prevailed at the different epochs of Indian history. These 
religions have thus never been allowed to be fossilised but 
fresh life has been infused into them without their losing 
the stamp of Indian character and individuality. 

M hether the Krsna legend is indebted to the Gospel 
in any of its minute features cannot easily be- 
determined now. But there is such a strange coincidence 
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between the various stages of mysticism, both Christian 
and Vaisnava, that we are naturally led to believe that 
there was an interchange of ideas between Asia and 
Europe in spiritual matters on this point at least. India 
has been the soil of mystic ideas. They are not, matters 
of bygone interest in this land. From time immemorial 
visions have been beheld by the Sfidhus, truths have 
been revealed to the soul earnestly engaged in the contem- 
plation of the Deity, and people have never lost their faith 
in such revelations and mystic visions. In view of these 
facts we consider this country to be the original home 
of mysticism, though it is not improbable that some 
special features of it may have, been from age to age, 
imbibed from her contact with similarly endowed seers 
of other countries, as it is also probable that from India 
herself, such ideas may have lioated afar, influencing the 
spiritual atmosphere of foreign lands lit to accept them. 

The word (^veladwipa has been proved to mean Chris- 
tian Europe by Col. Will'old in Asiatic Researches 
(vol. 9), ami many other scholars have accepted this mean- 
ing of the word. Growse admits this sense of the word 
in his celebrated work “ Mathura District Memoirs." 

Now the Chaitanya Bhsvgavata by Yrndiivana Das, 
written in the year 1573 A.D., mentions in more than one 
place 1 that among those who admired Chaitanya and joined 
his Ku'tana processions, there were some people who 
belonged to the (^vetadwipa. The writer says that it is a 
marvel that such people should be attracted by the 
Kir tana and join it. The anecdote refers to the time- 
between 1508 and 1511, and there is no doubt that the 

1 The Madhya Khanda, Chap. XXIII, and the Antya Khanda 
Chap. IX. 
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European Christians had already visited India and built 
their church in Bengal by the time, not to speak of those 
erected on the Malabar coast in the early centuries of the * 
Christian era. 

The Chaitanya Bhagavata, as I have already stated, 
is one of the standard biographies of Chaitanya and 
seldom errs in its ordinary historical accounts. 
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RAI SAHIB DINESH CHANDRA SEN’S 


“HISTORY OP THE BENGALI LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE’ 1 (IN ENGLISH) 

Pith l ishcd by 

CALCUTTA UMVKKS3TY 

Price -Its 12.- pp. 1030. Demy 8vo with, 
illustrations. 

His Excellency Lord Hardinge of Penshurst in hi* cnn\ ocntio». 

address, dated the lOth March, 1912, as Chancellor of the Calcutta University : — 
“During the Inst four years also the University lias, from time to time, 
appointed Readers on special subject-? to foster investigation of important 
branches of learning jnnong«t our advanced students. One of those Readers, 
Mr. Son. 1ms embodied his lectures on the History of Bengali Language and 
Li ten it lire froni the earliest times io the middle of the 10th century in a 
volume of considerable merit, which he is about to supplement by another 
original contribution to the history of one of the most important vernaculars 
in this country. Hay T express the hope that this exit tuple will be followed 
elsewhere, and that critical schools may bo established for the vernacular 
languages of India, which have not as yet received the attention Ilian 
they deserve.” 

His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal, in his 

address on the occasion of the laying of Foundation stone of the Homes h 
Chandra Saraswnt Bliawan, dated the 20th November, 1916 : — 

“For long R muesli Chandra Butt’s History of the Literature of Bengal 
was the only work of its hind available to the general road or. The results 
of further study in this field have been made available to us by the publication 
of tbe learned and lnminus lectures of Rai Sahib Dincsehandra Sen* * * 

In the direction of tbe Hist 017 of tbe langnage and the Literature, Rai Sahib 
Dinesh chandra Son lias created the necessary interest by his Typical Sileci ions. 
It remains for the members of the Farisbad to follow this lend and to carry 
011 the work in the same spirit of patient accurate research." 
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Sir AsntOSh Mooterjee, in hi « Convocation address , dated the 13th 
JfctJ'c/i, 1909, as Vice- Zhancsllor of the Calcutta University : — 

“We have had a long series of luminous lectures from one of our own 
graduates, Babu Dinesli Chandra Sen, on the fascinating subject of the history 
of the Bengali Language and Literature. These lectures take a comprehensive 
view of the development of our. vernacular, mid their publication will 
unquestionably facilitate the historical investigation of the origin of the 
Vernacular literature of this country, the study of which is avowedly one of 
the foremost objects of the New Regulations to promote.” 

Sylvain Levi (Parhs)-“I cannot give you praises enough — yrmr work 
is a C'/itnfftMitni — a Rntnnkara. No hook about India would I compare with 

yours Never did I find such it realistic sense of literature Pundit and 

peasant. Yogi and Itaja mix together in a Shakespearian wav on the stage 
you have built up.” 

Extract from a review by the game scholar in the ‘‘Revue Critique” 
Jan. HH5 ; — '(trun si a ted for the “Bengali”) 

One cannot praise too highly the work of Mr. Sen. A profound and 
original erudition lias been associated with uvirl imagination. The historian 
though relying on his documents has the temperament of an epic-poet. He 
has likewise inherited the lyric genius of his race.” 

A. Barth (Paris) — “I can approach your book ns a learner, not 
as a judge.” 

C. K. Tawney— “Your work shows vast research and much general 
culture.” 

Vincent Smith — “A work of profonud learning and high value.” 

F. W. Thomas — “Characterised by extensive erudition and independent 
research. ” 

B. J. Raps On — “I looked through it with great interest and great 
admiration for the knowledge and research to which it bears witness.” 

F. H. Shrine — “Aroimmontnl work — I have been revelling in the book 
which taught me much of which I was ignorant.” 

E. B. Havell- 11 Most valunble book which every Anglo-Indian should 
rend. 1 congratulate yon most heartily on yonr very admirable English and 
perfect lncidity of style.” 

D. C. Fhillot — “I can well understand the enthusiasm with which the 
•work was received by scholars, for even to men unacquainted with your 
language, it cannot fail to he a source of great interest and profit.” 
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L. B, Barnett — “I congratulate you on having accomplished snoh au 
admirable work.” 

Gr. Hultzuh. — M Mr. Sen’s valuable work on Bengali Literature, a subject 
hitherto unfamiliar to me, which X am now reading with great interest.” 

J« P* Blnmhardt — “An extremely well-written and scholarly production, 
oxhausti vo in its wealth of materials and of immonse value.” 

T. W. Rhys Davids — “It is a most interesting and important work 
and reflects great credit on your industry and research.” 

Jules Bloch (i'arw) — “Your book I find an admirable one and which is 
the only one of its kind in the wholo of India.” 

William. Rotheustein — “I found the hook surprisingly full of sugges- 
tive information. It hold me bound from beginning to end, inspite of my 
absolute ignorance of tho language of which you write with obviously profound 
scholarship.” 

Emile Senart (Paris)— “I liavo gone through your book with lively 
interest nnd it appeared to me to do tho highest credit to your learning and 
method of working.” 

Henry Van Dyie— (l 7 . S. A.) — “Your instructive pages which are 
full of new suggestions in regard to the richness and interest of the Bengali 
Language ami Literature.” 

C. T. Winchester— ( U. S. A.) — “A work of profound learning on a 
theme which demands l ho atteni.ioii of all Western scholars.” 

Prom a long review in the Times Literary Supplement y London, 
June 20, 1912, — “In his narration, as becomes one who is the soul of scholarly 
candour, lie tells those, who can rend him with sympathy and imagination 
more about the Hindu mind and its attitude towards life than wo can gather 
from 50 volumes of impressions of travel hv Europeans. Loti’s picturesque 
account of the rites practised in Travancore temples, and even M. Chovrillon's 
synthesis of much browsing in Hindu scriptures, seem faint records by the 
side of this unassuming tale of Hindu literature — Mr. Sen may well be proud 
of the lasting monument he has erected to the literature of his 
native Bengal.” 

Prom a long review in the AthenseTim, March 16, 1912 — “Mr. Sen may 
justly congratulate himself on the fact that in the middle age he has done 
more for the history of his national language and literature than any other 
writer of his own or indeed any time.” 
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From a long review in the Spectator, June 12, 1912 — “A book of 
extraordinary interest to those who would make an impartial study of the 
Bengali mentality and character — a work which reflects the utmost credit on 
the candour, industry and learning of its another. In its kind his hook is 
a masterpiece — modest, learned, thorough and sympathetic. Perhaps no other 
’JNSSc* living has the learning and happy industry for the task lie has 
successfully accomplished/’ 

From a review by Mr. Hi' Beveridge in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. ,Tan. 7912. — “It is a very full and interesting account of the develop- 
ment of the Bengali Literature... lie has a power of picturesque writing... his 
descriptions are often eloquent/’ 

From u long review by Mr. S. K. Batclifte in “India,” London, March 
15, 1912 —‘’There is no more competent authority on tho subject than Mr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. The great value of the book is in its full and fresh 
oatment of the pre-English era and for this it wonld he dffioult to give its 
author too high praise/* 

From a long review by H. Kern in the Bij<lrn(ien of thr 1 loyal Institute . 
for Trial (translated by Dr. Kern himself) — “Fruit of investigation carried 
through many years ..highly interesting book .. ..the reviewer has to admire 
in the pages of tho work, nothing to criticise, for his whole knowledge is 
derived from it. 

From a review by Dp. Oldenberg in the Fra ,i h'urtcr Zist unr/, December 
>3, 1911 (Translated by the late Dr. Thibaut)...“U is nn important supplemen- 
tation of the history of modern Sanskrit Literature. The account of 
Chaitatiya’s influence on tho poetical literature of Bengal contributes one of 
the most brilliant sections of tho work.” 

From a review in Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1912— 1 “Tho picture 
which this learned Bengali has painted for us with loving caro oT the literature 
of his native land deserves to he received with attentive and grateful respect.” 

From a review in Luzac’s Oriental List, Loudon, May- June, 1912 — 
“A work of inestimable value, full of interesting in formation, containing^ 
complete account of the writings of Bengali authors from the earliest, times,... 
It will undoubtedly find a place in every Oriental Library aa being the most 
complete and reliable standard work on the Bengali Language and Literature/* 

From a Review in the Indian HEagazine, London, August, 1912, — “For 
Mr. Sen's erudition, his sturdy p*atrioti.sm, his instructive perception of the 
finer qualities in Bengali life and literature, the reader of his book must have a 
profound respect if he is to understand what modern Bengal is.” 
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From a Ion,!,' review ill the Madras Mail, May 9, 1912, “'A survey of 
the evolution of the Bengali letters by a student, so competent, so exceptionally 
lenmo'l can hardlv fail to be an important event in the world of criticism." 

From a long review in the Pioneer, May 5, 1912— “Mr. Sen is a typical 
student such as was common in mediaeval Europe— a lover of learning for 
learning’s sake... He must be a poor judge of characters who can rise from a 
perusal of Mr. Sen’s pages withont a real respect and liking for the writer, 
for his sincerity, his industry, his enthusiasm in trie cause of learning.” 

From a review in the Englishman, April 23, 1911— “Only one who 
has completely identified himself with the subject couhl have mastered it so 
well as the author of this imposing book.” 

From a review in tbo Empire, -August 31, 1911 — “As a book of reference 
Mr. Sen’s work will lie found invaluable and lie is to ho congratulated on the 
result of his labours. It may well he said that ho lias proved what an Finglish 
enthnsiast once said that “Bengali unites the mcllitlonsncss of Italian with 
the power possessed by German for rendering complex ideas." 

\ From a review in the Indian Antiquary, December, 1912 by P. G. 
Fargiter : — "This book is the outcome of groat research and study, on 
which the author deserves the warmest praise. He has explained the 
literature and the subjects treated in it with Bnch fullness and in such detail 
as to make tbo whole plain to any reader. The folk-literature, the structure 
and style of the language, metre and rhyme, and many miscellaneous points 
are discussed in valnable notes. The tone is calm ami tho judgments appear 
to be generally fair. 
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BANGA SAHITYA PARICHAYA 

OB 

TYPICAL SELECTIONS FROM OLD 
BENGALI LITERATURE 

BY 

Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, B. A. 

2 vols. pp. I91A, Royal Svo. with an Introduction in English running over 
99 pages, published by the University of Calcutta. 

(with 10 coloured illustrations ) Price Rs. 12. 

Sir George Grierson— 1 “Invaluable work That I have yet read 

through its 1900 pages I do not pretend, bnt what 1 have read has idled me 
with admiration for tho industry and learning displayed. It is a worthy 
sequel to your monumental History of Bengali Literature, and of it wo may ’ 
safely say ‘‘fini* coconut opus." How I wish that a similar work could be 
compiled for other Indian languages, specially for Hindi." 

E. B. Havell— “ Two monumental volumes from old Bengali literature. 
As T am not a Bengali scholar, it is impossible for mo to appreciate at their 
full value the splendid results of your scholarship and research, but I have 
enjoyed reading your luminous and most instructive introduction which gives 
a clear insight into tho subject. I was also veiy much interested in the 
illustrations, tho reproduction of which from original paintings is very 
successful and creditable to Swadeshi work.” 

H. Beveridge— “Two magnificent volumes of the Banga Sahitya 

Parichaya I have read with interest Rasa Sunrinri’s autobiography 114 

your extracts.” 

F. H. Skriue — “The two splendid volumes of Banga Sahitya Parichaya 
I am reading with pleasure and profit. They are a credit to your profound 
learning and to the University which has given them to the world.” 

From a long review in The Times Literary Supplement, London, 
November 4, 1915 — “In June, 1912, in commenting on Mr. Sen’s History of 
Bengali Language and Literature, we suggested that that work might usefully 
be supplemented by an anthology of Bengali prose and poetry. Mr. Sen has 
for many years been occupied with the aid of other patriotic students of the 
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edieeval literature of Bengal in collecting manuscripts of forgotten or 
.alf-forgotten poems. In addition to these more or less valuable monuments 
)f Bengali poetic art, the chief popular presses have published great masses 
m literary matter, chiefly religious verso. Tt can hardly be said that these 
ules of written and printed matter have ever been subjected to ft critical or 
milological scrutiny. Their very existence was barely known to the 
Europeans, even to those who have studied the Bengali Language on Vue 
spot. Educated Bengalis themselves, until quite recent times, have been 
o busy with the arts and sciences of Europe to spore much time for indigen- 
•s treasures. That was the reasqn why wo suggested the compiling of a 
itieal chresfcomathy for the benefit not only of European bnt of native 
:holara. The University of Calcutta prompted by the eminent scholar 
ir Asutosh Mookcvjee, then Vice-Chancellor, had already anticipated this 
eed it seems. It had shrnnk (rightly, wo think) from the enormons and 
jxpensive task of printing the MSS. recovered by the diligence and generosity 
of Mr. Sen and other inquirers and employed Mr. Sen to prepare the two 
bulky volumes now before us. The Calcutta Senate is to Ic congratulated 

qn >s enterprise and generosity.” 

' % 

Prom a review iu The Ath.en.seum, January 16, 1915— ‘‘We hare already 
reviewed Mv. Sen’s History of Bengali Language and Literature and have 
rendered some account of liis previous work in Bengali entitled Batiga Bhasa 
0 Snkityn. Mr. Sen now supplies the means of checking his historical and 

critical conclusions in a copious collection of Bengali verse Here are the 

materials, carefully arranged and annotated with a skill and learning such as 
probably no one else living can command.” 

Prom n review' by Mr. F. G. Fargiter— in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal —“These two porr.ly volumes of some 2100 pages arc an anthology of 
Bengali poetry and prose from the 8th to the 19th century and are auxiliary 
to the same author's History of Bengali Language and Literature which was 

reviewed by Mr. Beveridge in this Joarnal for 1912 The Vice-Chancellor 

of the Calcutta University who was consulted, decided that the best 
preliminary measure would be to make and publish typical selections. The 
.University then entrusted that duty to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen ; this work 
is the outcome of his researches. There can be no question, that Diucsli 
Babu was the persou most competent to undertake the task and in these two 
volumes we have without doubt a good presentment of typical specimens of 
old Bengali literature. The style of the big book is excellent, its printing is 
fine, and it is embellished with well-executed reproductions in colour of some 
old paintings. It has also n copious index.” 





